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Preasant Moments in sports 


BY BOB CONSIDINE 





ZANE GREY, the famous Western-story writer 
and big-game fisherman, told me this one. 


53 For three years he had spent each fishing 
season at Tahiti trving to land a Giant Tahi 
tian Marlin, but with no luck. Then one rainy 
morning in the spring of 1930, it happened. 


Half-a-ton of fighting fish hit his line and 
proceeded to drag his heavy motor launch all 
over that part of the Pacific. When the mon- 
ster was finally brought to gaff, it took 12 men 
to drag him onto the beach. Fourteen feet, 
two inches long, 1,250 pounds in weight, it 
was the biggest game fish ever landed on a rod 
and reel, a true champion of the deep. 


for your Pleasant Mloments 


Ponight, for your Pleasant Moments, treat 
yourself and your friends to the “champion of 
whiskies”—finer, milder PM! Today, tomorrow, 
every time you taste it, you can count on the 
uniform lightness and smoothness that have 


made PM Preferred by Millions. 


1951, NATIONAL DISTILLER 
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RuGGED STRENGTH.... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability for 
the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 


. , . * . . . Supe rposed Grade V 
unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning... Be your own judge... 


The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
12 and 20 Gauge — Grades I, II, III, IV, V 


The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 


12 and 16 Gauge — Standard or Lightweight 


B ROYWNI N G on Finest a G Srearmi 


M A DE BEL GtIUM 


Write Dept. F for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 


Available upon request. Illustrated booklet: “History of Browning Guns, From 1831” 
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WELL! SO-THAT’S WHAT-THOSE GUYS WERE 
WHITTLING! NOT REALISTIC ENUFF FoR ME, THO. 
Now IF ITHAD A WEATHER EYE CONDITIONED AIR 
SYSTEM, ALL-WELDED AIRFLY‘TE CONSTRUCTION, 
AN AIRLINER RECLINING SEAT, TWIN BEDS, 
HUGE LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT, COIL SPRINGS 
ALL AROUND AND ALL THOSE NIFTY FEATURES 
YoU GET IN THE REAL THING, | MIGHT 60 TOR IT. 
MATTER OF FACT, I'M TEMPTED TO CRAB IT 
ANYWAY. EVEN IF | COULDN'T Bust THAT 
LINE, AT LEAST WHILE THEY HAVLED ME 


‘ “| | IN UD BE GETTING AN AIRFLYTE RIDE! 
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Sun, wind and water gang up on you— | 


make hair dry, unruly... scalp parched, 
flaky. But not when you make a daily habit 
of the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 


PEEL the difference 
in your Scalp - 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with stimulating 
Vitalis and you FEEL the difference in your 
scalp -prevent dryness, rout embarrassing 
flaky dandruff. 


\ ee 
SEE the difference 
ur hair! 
in yo ae 
Then 10 seconds to comb and you see the 
difference in your hair —far handsomer, 
healthier-looking, neatly groomed. Ask your 


barber. Get a bottle of Vitalis at your drug 
counter today. 


Use ‘ 
Vitalis ( 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 


}| VITALIS 


Grevens thee tre? 
Prevorrls ovaw 
Sevnalados the 


BRISTOL MYERS CO 





ALSO VITALIS HAIR CREAM 
for Cream Tonic Fans .. . lighter-bodied 
than ordinary cream oils. No heavy film, 
no sticky comb, no messy hands. 

















ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


WOMEN HUNTERS 


I want to answer the complaint of 
James Mullen of Oshkosh, Wis., about 
the way the femmes are taking more 


| interest in hunting. 


It’s only natural for our interest to 


| be aroused, when hubby starts plan- 


ning enthusiastically for his annual 
hunt as early as August. Two years 
ago I accompanied ‘Pink,’”’ my husband, 
deer hunting, and it won’t be the last 
trip. It was tough going at times, but 
the kill made all the tired muscles van- 


lish like magic. 


Since I wanted to be asked again, I 
wore comfortable men’s clothing with 
no make-up, and refused help over fall- 
en logs and in brush thickets. I under- 
stood that it was in these matters that 
male hunters considered women most 
objectionable. 

As for Mr. Mullen’s complaint that he 
can't express himself freely with so 


many “babes’’ around, he can use the 
energy to think up a few new ones to 
say in private. Seriously, though (and 
I am sure I voice the opinion of every 
woman who wants to enjoy this man’s 
game), we don’t expect any deference 
because of our sex. We are not in the 
woods to check on anyone’s grammar 
or lack of it. 


Perhaps even more of the “babes” 
would be glad to go along if only they 
were invited. So, if there’s a gleam in 
the little woman’s eye as she packs your 
gear, chances are she’s just waiting to 
be asked. And you may have less trou- 
ble getting away if you include wifey 
on some of your less rigorous excur- 
sions.—-Mrs. “Pinky” Getchell, Wau- 
kegan, Ill. 


NOT SO SENSATIONAL 


In your June issue you have gone to 
considerable length to merchandise an 
article by a Gene Burns, which is titled 
“The Lazy S Cast.’’ The superlatives 
used are “It’s new! Sensational cast for 
fly fishermen,” ‘‘Here’s one of the most 
sensational developments in years,” et 

No doubt Mr. Burns believes he has 
something, and to some extent the idea 
has merit, but there are several things 
wrong with this article, to wit: 

First, there is nothing new about a 
sloppy line cast with the dry fly. I first 
used it on the Yellowstone River in 
1919, after seeing several fishermen wh‘ 
were quite amateurish take some choosy 
cutthroats by casting a sloppy line 
without meaning to do so. 

The same effect described by Mr 
Burns can be accomplished by a hard 
forward cast checked abruptly high in 
the air. This method is equally effec- 
tive and not nearly so much trouble. 

As for its being sensationally new, | 
hardly remember an accomplished dry- 
fly man in my acquaintance who does 
not manipulate his line to avoid exces- 
sive drag. While on the subject of drag 
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I feel that this is one of the most over- 
smphasized phases of dry-fly fishing. 
yn the Madison River in Yellowstone 
Park, a stream notorious for tricky cur- 
rents, I have had a 4-lb. brown trout 
bump into my waders trying to take a} 
high-floating Adams fly while it was 
racing over the surface as the result 

f a terrific drag. 

Since I make it a practice never to 
pick up my fly while it is in what I call 
a productive zone, I have had innumer- 
able trout take the fly when it was 
dragging so rapidly that the hackles 
rippled the surface of the water. 

If the dry-fly angler will practice 
shooting a short length of line while 
dropping his fly on the water, he will 
find that the result will be far more 
strikes, and it will not be necessary to 
use these ‘‘startling new developments” | 
described by Mr. Burns. 

To qualify for commenting on this 
article, I offer 40 years’ experience in 
fishing most of our famous trout waters 
from Quebec to British Columbia and in 
22 states of the good old U.S.A. 

Mr. Burns’s article makes good read- 
ing, but I do take exception to the 
claim that any of it is either new or sen- 
sational.—Joe S. Weber, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


As a constant reader of your fine 
magazine, I can't help comparing the 
hunting and fishing in the United States 
with what we enjoy in this part of 
Canada. 

In 10 years of fishing and small-game 
hunting, I have never seen posted land; 
there is very little of it here. Also, few 
as our roads are, an hour’s drive will get 
you out of any town into country where 
a day’s limit of trout, salmon, partridge, 
ducks, geese, snipe, or rabbits is ob- 
tainable. 

We have no snakes or poison ivy, and 
fewer Communists than the other prov- 
inces or states. The weather is a rather 
different story, however, and transpor- 
tation is not so good. But for a person 
who is able and willing to rough it and 
take a chance on the weather, this is- 





NO SNAKES —NO POISON IVY— NO COMMUNISTS 


land has lots to offer the keen sports- 
man. I repeat “sportsman,’’ so don't 
come here if you expect a ritzy hotel 
In every town. 

for three summers I have used a war- 
surplus five-man rubber boat with a 
2-horsepower outboard motor, in both | 
ilt and fresh water, and find this com- 
bination surprisingly seaworthy. The 
boat is still as good as new, after sur- 
Viving collision with numerous rocks, 
submerged trees, and other hazards to 
navigation. 

The sparseness of our population and 
the poor communications of this prov- 
Ince seemingly have their compensa- 
tions—-more wilderness country acces- 
sible to the sportsman of average in- 
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shoot the works with argus C-3 


It’s the sportsman’s favorite! 
Why? Because no other fine 35mm 
camera gives you such features... 
such picture perfection at such a 
reasonable price. 

A coupled rangefinder that prac- 
tically prevents out-of-focus pic- 
tures! A fine f:3.5 lens for shots in 
full, natural color or black and 
white! A 1/300 shutter for thrilling 
split-second action shots! A plug-in 


Argus C-3 is First Choice 
Among All Fine 35mm Cameras 


flash for pictures anywhere... any 
time! Yes, you can shoot the works 
—split-second action and color pic- 
tures—with the famous Argus C-3. 
Let your Argus Dealer show you 
why this handy, versatile, light- 
weight camera is standard equip- 
ment for a really memorable sport- 
ing trip. Plan to see one today! 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 








TODAY...GET ALL 3 
CAMERA + FLASH + CASE 


for my? OH*” 


with {:3.5 lens, coupled 
rangefinder, 1/300 shutter 


argus 


iv (including Fed. Excise Tax) 
Price subject to change without notice 

















MILLIONS WHO USE IT SAY: 

" There's Nothing Like 
Quinsana 

For Athletes Foot" 
















COACHES TELL PLAYERS—Athletes Foot 
fungi thrive in locker rooms, breed on hot, 
perspiring feet. Whatever your game, use 
Quinsana. This effective fungicide helps check 
contagion before it starts! 


FATHERS TELL SONS. Group activities 
expose children to infectious Athletes Foot. 
Train them early to use Quinsana. There’s 
nothing safer or easier to use for daily foot 
health and comfort. 






















FOREMEN TELL WORKERS. Factory 
workers are particularly susceptible to danger- 
ous Athletes Foot. Soothing, cooling Quinsana 
should be used both morning and night. No 
finer treatment, no finer feeling for your feet. 


VETERANS TELL ROOKIES to keep feet 
fit with Quinsana. Its beneficial action works 
with remarkable speed. Quinsana scored sen- 
Sational success in wartime fight against 
Athletes Foot! 



















at first signs of peeling between toes, burning, itching... 


USE MENNEN QUINSANA, 


No one is safe from Athletes Foot! Over 70% f 
are infected yearly, and summer is the most dangerous 
season. Never neglect a mild case; it can 
suddenly turn serious. The fine fungicidal 
properties of Quinsana fight the infection fast. 
So do what millions of men, women, and 
children do. Protect your feet with 
world-famous Quinsana. 


USE MENNEN QUINSANA EVERY DAY—SEE YOUR 
CHIROPODIST-PODIATRIST REGULARLY. 











QUINSANA 













on feet, espe- 
cially between 
® and under toes. 


Easy 2-way ] Shake Quinsana 


Shake Quinsana 
in shoes to help 
akeep feet cool. 


*QUINSANA is the Registered Trade-Mark of The Mennen Company 







come, and no fecs except the very low 
provincial license fees.—Douglas H. 
Bunt, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


IT’S A FREE COUNTRY 


Your editorial on the Key deer of 
Florida, urging us to write our represen- 
tatives in Washington to spend money 
to save these animals, fell on deaf ears 
here. 

If Florida wants to kill off its game 
I guess it’s their privilege, and if they 
don’t want it killed off they had better 
take care of it. This appears to be just 














another of the many cases of the South 
wanting the damyankees to put up the 
money for something they are too lazy 
to do themselves. 

There are some animals whose ex 
termination would be a loss to the world, 
but there are others that can be re 
placed by better ones. I see no real 
tragedy in there being no Key deer for 
the natives of Florida to kill off, and if 
they are to be kept just for somebody to 
look at, why not put them in a zoo? 

I am writing my senator and repre- 
sentatives to vote against the bill.—Jo: 
Brugman, M.D., Seattle, Wash. 


ORDERING U.S.G.S. MAPS 


Numerous orders are being received 
by this office for the various U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey topographical maps, as 
the result of an article “Blind Date 
With a Fish’ published in the June is- 
sue of your fine magazine, in which it 
was stated that the maps are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
These maps can be purchased from the 
U.S. Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., and are not available from this 
office. If you will rectify this error it 
will prevent a delay in the completion 
of your readers’ orders.—Roy B. Eastin, 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S 
Government Printing Office, Washinu- 
ton, D. C. 


JAPANESE FISHING TACKLE 


You may certainly put it in your in- 
teresting magazine that fishing in Ko- 
rea is not considered worth going 12,000 
miles for. In the first place, the weather 
is very uniform—uniformly bad, that is: 
second, the Communists try to make it 
as uncomfortable as they can; and third, 
there ain’t no damn place to dig worms 
at sea. 

However, on one of our infrequent 
trips to Japan, the ship’s doctor and I 
ran into some interesting fishing tackl: 
One type of whalebone casting rod 
would probably be effective as a whip 
for the wife or children if you caught 
them using your other tackle to chastise 
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he setter pup or to tie up packages. I 
ioubt that this whalebone rod is much 
good as a casting rod, though. 

Some other types we noted and pur- 
hased were split-bamboo rods, both 
asting and fly, which come in their 
wn boxes complete with flies of vari- 
sus descriptions, silk line, gut leader 
material, folding landing nets, and near- 
ly everything else you need to catch a 
fish—including some small silver bells. 
I can’t see the reason for the silver 
bells, unless the Japanese have some 
secret method of belling the ones that 
get away, for future reference. Even if 
I learned how it was done, I’m sure I 
wouldn’t have enough bells. 

As a whole, the Japanese bamboo 
rods seem on a par with the cheaper 
grades of American rods, though we 
haven’t had a chance to try them out 
yet. The reels hardly seem worth car- 
rying home, but much of the line is very 
fine and looks as if it might serve the 
purpose. The whole comes to about $5 
in American money, or 1,800 yen, minus 
reels—which is not too bad, considering 
prices at home. There are about 20 
flies to a box, both wet and dry and 
very colorful. Most of us have done 
considerable fishing before coming to 
Japan and take tackle with us wherever 
we go.—Norman R. Parks, Chief Gun- 
ner’s Mate, U.S.S. Charles 8. Sperry. 


LOCKER FREEZES GENEROSITY 


What’s on my mind? Plenty. Gentle- 
men, I do not like the frozen-food lock- 
er. I consider it Enemy No. 1 of the 
best Western tradition of ‘‘sharing the 
spoils.” 

Last season, I stood for half a day 
with bated breath and the most hopeful 
gustatory anticipations while a friend 
detailed just how he got his’n. I fol- 
lowed every jump that buck made from 
the time he broke cedar glade until he 


GOOD HUNTIN’ TO YOU, PARD! 








bit the dust. When he dressed out ‘‘with 
fat 2 in. thick,’’ I could smell the veni- 
son cooking! 

I tasted the uncertainties of the chase 
right down to the last Victorious gesture 
when ‘we had a helluva time packing 
him out’n that there bresh.’’ But, gen- 
tlemen, that’s all I tasted. But definite- 
ly! Nary one bite of that stag-at-eve 
ever got past the watchful eye of that 
Vicious despoiler of Western largesse. 
“Whole buck or none,” said the frozen- 
food locker, as it tucked its cellophane 
venison chicks under its arctic wings. 

Dora Sessions Lee, Prescott, Ariz. 


NOSTALGIC HOOP-TE-DOO 


A bit of nostalgic hoop-te-doo inspired 
by Marlin Bartlett’s “Cornfield Bonus.” 
I was born in South Dakota, almost 
within sight of the Brule River men- 
tioned in the story. If all the bullheads 
(continued on page 10) 
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BLADES 5101 


Over All Others 
Including Our Own Old Blades! 














WORLD’S ONLY RAZOR THAT MAKES SUCH 8 
AMAZING RESULTS POSSIBLE 





Now in this Complete Kit 
@ NEW GOLD-PLATED RAZOR 
@ 12 “GOLD PACK” BLADES 
@ NEW HANDY TRAVEL CASE 
ALL FOR ONLY 





Only NEW 1951 SCHICK INJECTOR BLADES 
are ground to fit your injector razor perfectly! 
New special surgical steel! Scalpel-sharp! So we guarantee this: EITHER 
YOU GET THE FINEST SHAVES OF YOUR LIFE—OR YOUR MONEY BACK, QUICK! 


SMOOTHER SHAVES.......... 5% t0f 
HERE’S THE FULL SCORE! / Cicawer SWAVES........... Stof 





on every point SAFER SHAVES .............. Tel 
important to shaving! FASTER SHAVES ... 2.002264. Stol 
MORE SHAVES siiée........... neory 2tol 

Men in 10 cities—nationwide pared New 1951 Schick Injector Blades with whatever 
they had been using. Abevt. 80% of the met beds. prideremen: Of these, the votes 


were in the ratios shown above. ©1951 Eversharp Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


eS sie : . 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR; BLADES 


| World’s Only Razor with Automatic Blade Changer 









ACTUAL RECOVERED BULLETS 


prove SILVERTIP 


is the world’s most deadly 
bullet at a// hunting ranges! 


BROWN BEAR 150 Yards DEER 145 Yards DEER 200 Yards ELK 400 Yards 
30-06 Springfield 32 Winchester Special 300 Savage 300 H&H Magnum 
220 Grain 170 Grain 180 Grain 180 Grain 


Even the terrible strength and boundless rage of an onrushing 
grizzly can’t stand up against the Super Smashing Power of 
Western SUPER-X SILVERTIP. The long range flat shooting 
accuracy, controlled delayed expansion and the crushing impact 
of these remarkable cartridges have made them the outstanding 


favorite of experienced hunters and guides everywhere. 


Super:X — 


= SILVERTIP 


FREE! Colorful folder giving full details on Western’s line of SUPER-X SILVERTIPS. 
INDUSTRIES, INC. Write Dept. 233, Western Cartridge Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Ill. 
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Hunting, 
Hiking, 
Fishing, 

Heavy 
Work 


Not 
Government 
Surplus Stock 


A Paratrooper has to have 
perfect comfort and plenty of foot pro- 
tection, too. That is why paratroopers 
insist on genuine Corcoran Paratroop 


Boots ... the only boots made today 
to the original specifications for para- 
troop boots. Wear a pair once and 
you'll never wear any other. You'll 
enjoy perfect comfort from the minute 
you put them on. Available in highly 
polishable tan or black or with heavy 
oil waterproof finish. 


All Sizes 4-13%, All Widths AA-EEE 


Only 14,87 wits 


For Genuine Corcoran Paratroop Boots 
Send $14.87 with order. Specify size, width 


and color wanted. Money back if not pleased 
On receiving them. 


ee ee 7 
| CORCORAN, INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 

1 Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots. 
jin tan ( ) black ( ) or with heavy oil finish ( ). 
|Check 0 Money Order CO for $14.87 is enclosed. 
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: Address 








{Boot size and width 





\ (Specify size and width of your former GI Army 
j shoe or your most comfortable dress shoe.) 















(continued from page 7) 


I caught there were laid end to end, 
it would be a mess of fish. I bought sev- 
eral guns and outfits of fishing tackle 


|from the sale of muskrat and mink 
| skins I caught in that old stream. Sev- 


eral times I had to leave school because 
I had caught a striped kitty. 

Now for ducks and geese: According 
to my 46-year-old diary, there was hard- 
ly ever a visit to the stream (which was 
probably twice a day, before and after 
school) that I didn’t see mallards or 
teal on the old Brule, and occasionally 
others. I have seen flooded bottoms, 
both spring and fall, so thick with 
honkers that they looked like cut corn- 
fields. 

Oh, well, why write about it? Surely 
Bartlett can talk to some other old- 
timer. Incidentally, he isn’t so badly 
off; each fall I have to drive some 800 
miles north of here to get just a few 
greenheads, my first love.—Dr. R. D. 
Hoard, Paramount, Calif. 


OXYGEN FOR FROZEN PONDS 


In ‘“Ray’s Daybook of Angling” I re- 
cently saw something about fish dying 
from lack of oxygen in frozen ponds and 
small lakes in winter. Spring water 
has practically no oxygen, and the as- 
similation of vegetable matter is very 
slow in winter, especially under ice. It 
doesn’t do any good to cut holes in the 
ice. An effective plan, if conditions 
make it possible, is to plant poles or 
make piles of rock in the pond before 
the freeze-up, having their tops reach 





just to the normal surface of the water. 
After the freeze, if the water level is 
lowered, the poles or stones will sup- 
port a canopy of ice, leaving an air 
space between that and the water. This 
serves as a source of oxygen.—Thomas 
Starck, Karlskoga, Sweden. 


USE FOR WATER HYACINTH 


Referring to your article on the ruin 
of Southern fishing waters by water 
hyacinths, I feel that the whole ap- 


| proach to the problem of eliminating 
|this plant is wrong. It contains the 
| very elements that are vitally needed 


to improve the soil. 
I have made compost of this plant. 


| On account of the fiber it contains it 
| takes longer, but it can be done. I spend 
| my winters in the South, and never see 
'these huge floating patches without 


feeling that under our eyes are vast 
sources of material placed there by a 
wise Providence to help restore the 


| minerals and provide humus for the soil. 


Last winter, at my suggestion a 
friend of mine wrote to one of the 
Southern agricultural schools, sending 
a sample of his soil and asking what it 





needed. The answer: 
sand.” 

For many years I have had the hobby 
of experimenting with compost and 
hydroponics (raising plants without 
soil). I am sure that the water hyacinth 
could furnish free raw material for a 
prosperous and helpful business.—Ar 
thur Briggs, Highland Park, Mich. 


“Everything but 


The Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 415 gives the wate: 
hyacinth a fair rating as compost, as a 
result of experiments in tung-oil groves 
The article states that the plants mak« 
compost rapidly and contain readily 
available nitrogen.—H. N. Irwin, Or- 
lando, Fla. 


BRIDGE FISHING 





I enjoyed George J. Hebert’s article 
“It Beats a Bridge—or Does It?” and 
agree with his conclusions on bridge and 
pier fishing. 

The first day of the 1949 trout sea- 
son I was fishing off a pridge across 
Yellow Breeches Creek. I hooked into 
a large rainbow trout which, I believe, 
would have gone 20 in. long. My only 
trouble was that there were a number 
of other fishermen’s lines dangling from 
the bridge. That trout kept weaving in 
and out among the lines while I was 
trying to keep from getting tangled up 
until finally it jumped off the hook and 
said good-by, I did too, for that was 
too much for one day.—John C. Cahick, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


FARMERS SEE RED 


The first thing I saw in your June 
issue was Floyd James Kent’s lette: 
titled ‘Are Farmers Lousy Hunters ?”’ 
The next thing I saw was red. I have 
been a farmer and hunter for all of 
30 years. 

Just put yourself in the farmer's 
place. We pay taxes, erect fences, fur- 
nish feed, and work like hell to keep the 
government from driving us out. The 
sport puts on his fancy uniform and 
considers everything fair game, includ- 
ing cows. 

Few farmers have the time to go 
hunting as much as the city worker 
As to Kent’s last statement: “I hav: 
been shot at by a farmer who was a 
member of my own hunting party,” if 
he is like a good many sports who hang 
around here, maybe he should be shot 
at.—O. L. Howe, Gill, Mass. 


Since my place has fishing waters on 
it, I see plenty of city sportsmen, anc 
no matter how many fish they catcl 
they never offer any to me. All I get 
out of it is a gate left open and stock 
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in the cornfield—-or during roasting-ear 
time they take a few dozen ears to help 
out on the grocery bill. 

I get tired of the city would-be sports- 
man always griping about the farmer. 
Whose land does he hunt on, anyway? 
If it weren’t for the farmer there would 
be no game to hunt. As a farmer I 
don’t want pay from the city man be- 
fore he fishes or hunts on my land; all 
I want is to be shown a little respect 
and thought of as a human being in- 
stead of just a place to fish and hunt.— 
Edward L. Cude, Nunnelly, Tenn. 


STOP KNOCKING THE PIKE 


J. J. Wesson’s letter about pike got 
my goat. He said that a 10-oz. bluegill 
on a fly rod gives a sportier show than 
a 5-lb. pike on a casting rod. 

The fighting ability of the pike has 
been knocked around a lot lately. I 
think it’s about time someone stood up 
for this fighting fish. I'd like to sug- 
gest to Mr. Wesson and others who 
share his views, that next time they go 
pike fishing they use the correct tackle 

a springy rod, a 10-lb.-test line, and 
a light piano-wire leader. Once hooked, 
the pike should be played, not horsed. 

I have caught many pike on light 
tackle in the Green Bay region of Wis- 
consin, and all have given me a good 
fight — and in several cases broken 
tackle. I’m going after them with a fly 
rod next. Remember, if you give a pike 
a break in the tackle you use, he will 
give you a thrilling show.._Dave Black, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CASED-GUN LAW 


I'd like for you to put in your next 
issue the following reply to the letter 
of E. M. Hatfield of West Virginia, who 
says he can't hunt varmints because in 
his state it is illegal to carry a gun un- 
cased in the field outside of the hunting 
season. 

Mr. Hatfield, I think you are very 
fortunate in West Virginia to have a 
cased-gun law. Here in Maryland we 
don’t have it, and you would be amazed 
to know how many violators take ad- 
vantage of the fact. Anytime they 
want to kill something, or even when 
they go out into the woods without plan- 


JUST, 
SHOOTIN 7 
HAWKS, 


OFFICER 








ning to kill anything, they always have 
their guns with them and shoot any- 
thing they happen to come across. When 
Officers run into these men with guns, 
even high-powered rifles, they say they 
are shooting hawks, and the officers can 
do nothing. 

I think the surest way to exterminate 
all species of game is to turn these so- 
called sportsmen loose with guns and 
take away conservation Officers’ powers. 

L. F. Fiorita, secretary, Barrelville 
Outdoor Club, Mount Savage, Md. 


AUGUST, 1951 


x GUNNING: 


S MY GAME 


says 


TED ROBBINS 


famous guide 
Transquaking Gun Club, 
Cambridge, Maryland 


And Thus 
Marlin 


90 


OVER-AND-UNDER ~*~ j 


le My ldea of a GREAT GUN!” 






oy a “Canvasback, teal, turkey .. . you name 
y it and we've got it on the Eastern Shore,” 
4 Says this famous gunner. “And upland or 
in the blinds, I'll take my Marlin Over- 











rem and-Under every time. It gives you a fast 
first shot right where you want it. The recoil is lighter and 
straight back so you get faster recovery. 

“How the Marlin folks can put this precision-built baby 
out for the money is a mystery to me. But, if you want more 
birds, you'll pack a Marlin 90 the day season opens.” 





AMERICA’S BEST OVER-AND-UNDER! 


Ideal for field, trap and skeet. In _—_ with a fine, even pattern. A gun 


12, 16 and 20 gauges. Hammer- you'll prize for years to come. 
less, cocks on opening. Positive, @ See your local dealer. If none avail- 
automatic safety. Easy take able write us for name and address 
down. Single sighting plane. °F Nearest one. Try Marlin’s new sen- 
\ a es = ™ sational Magnetized double-edge 
Handles and leads like polished pa,5¢ blades. Marlin products are 
lightning and reaches ‘way out available in Canada. 








wee Mar dine mor 


— VALUABLE COUPON — MAIL TODAY- - --~--— 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
Dept. OL-8, New Haven, Conn. 


Send me catalogue with full information and photo-illustrations 
of Marlin Guns. I understand you will also send me pack of 
(please check) ....single or ... . Magnetized double-edge Marlin 


Blades. I enclose 10¢ for postage. 
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1951 - FISHING SEASONS « 1951 


WARNING! This tabulation is compiled from official sources; but im the space available it 
is impossible to give full details, and in some cases the authorities have power to change 
seasons on short notice. So before you fish in any state or province, get a copy of the current 
regulations from the proper agency and then read up on minimum lengths, daily limits, ete. 


ALASKA 
Re fishing & hunting $2 
res. fishing & small game 


fishing $1. Non 
$10, fishing $2.50 











All gamefist All year* 
ALABAMA 
Re rod & reel $1. Non-res, $5, 7-day £2 
All gamefish All year 
ARIZONA 
K fishing & hunting $7, all fish $3.50 
tr t only $2.50, other fish only $1.50. Non 
ri trout only $10, 5-day $5; other fish 
0 $5 lav $ 
ONE scxscsspsanaievibeaonsaevisein May 5—Sept 
i) imefish All vyear* 
ARKANSAS 
ie $1.50. Non-res. $5, 10-day $2 
k Da 
ike All year 
Stream May 16—-Mar. 15 
rrou May 16—Oct s1 
' imetist All year 
CALIFORNIA 
Ke ¢ Non-res. $10 10-day $3 
Striped Ba Shad, Catfish All year* 
Bla su Subtish, Sacramento 
Perch, Crappie 
Te ited countie Apr. 28 Feb. 28* 
K tate All year* 
Trout, Rock Mountain White 
h. Salmor 
Designated counties: May 26—Oct, 31* 
lke of state Apr. 28—Oct, 31* 
Grunic June 1—-Mar. 31* 
St ‘ Salmon, Trout 
\\ er eason in designated 
ater between OV l Feb, 28 
COLORADO 
Res. small game & fish $3. Non-res. fish- 
it ait la 2 
Pro 
i elow O00 ft. elevation 
her designated water All year* 
Other wate May 25—Oct. 31° 
\\ Ma i) Oct hn” = 
Dec. 15—Mar. 15 
Other imetist All year" 
CONNECTICUT 
K $4.55, women $2.35, 3-day $1.50 
N ‘ reciprocal, min. $6.35, 3-day $1.85 
Striped Ba All year 
Viewite Mar May 31 
bulihead, Calico Bass or Crap 
pie Yellow and White Pere 
Picker Great Northern Pike 
Like Perch (Walleye Pike 
Apr. 21—Feb. 9 
Lal Prout Apr l Oct l 
Ibe Irov and Rainbow 
Prout Shad Apr. 21—July lo 
Ih Ka July 1-—-Oct. 31 
DELAWARE 
Ke ‘| ) Non-res. $7.50, 6-day $3.25 
Not required in Delaware River or Ba; 
Shad, Sturgeon, Herring Mar. 1-—June 10 
Brook ‘Trout Apr. 1lb&-—Aug. lo 
Black Dba Calico Bas Pike 
Pickerel June 25--Feb. 1 
Other amefish All year 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


License not required 


Black Bass, Crappie May 30—Mar, 31 
Other gametish All year 
FLORIDA 
K > Nou-res. $7.50, 10-day $2.25 
All gametish All year* 
GEORGIA 
Res fishing & hunting $1.25. Non-res 
$10.25, 10-day $3.25, l-day $1 
Prout 
Designated counties Apr. 1-——Nov. 14 
Rest of state All year 
Other gametish All year 
IDAHO 
Res. $2. Non-res. $10, 5-day $3 
Biack fuss, Sturgeon, Channel 
Cattish pees All year* 
Other gametish June 4 -Oct. 31" 
ILLINOIS 
Ke . Nou-res. $3, 10-day $1 
Rock and White Bass, Crappie All year 
Prout, except Lake Trout Apr. 1—-Sept. 30 
Walli-ese Dike May I—beb. vy 
Pickeret May 1—Nov, 30 
Siack ba 
southern Ny May 15-—-Mar. 31 
Central iM dune l--Apr, 15 
reniotlng one June 15 Apr 30 
INDIANA 
Res. fishing & hunting $2; women fishing 
$l. Noa-res. $3, Li-day $1. Trout Stamp 
Si additional 
Prou May 1 Aug. 31 
iack, Silver or Yellow, White 
or Striped Bass, Vike Perch 
Wall-« Pike or Pickerel 
Rock Bass or Goggle 
eye June 16—Apr, 30 
Other i t All year 
1OWA 
Kes. fishing & hunting $2.50, fishing $1.50. 
Non-re¢ reciprocal, min, $3, 6-day $1.50 
Catfish, except Bullhead Apr. 15—Nov. 30° 
rrout May 1—Nov. 30 
Walleye Yellow Pike-Vereh) or 
Sauger White (Silver) and 
Yellow Bass, Northern Pike 
Peret ay 15—Feb, 15* 
*Loval exceptions. 





‘ 
| 








IOWA (cont'd) 
Black, Warmouth and Rock Bass 
Sunfish, Bluegill May 30—-Feb. 15* 
Rock Sturgeon, Paddlefish Closed 
Other gametish All year 
KANSAS 
Res. $1.50. Non-res., reciprocal, min, $3 
trip, 15-day max reciprocal, min. $1 
Bass iy 26—Apr. 24 
Other gametish All year 
KENTUCKY 
Re state $2, count $1 Non-re $5 
s-dlay $1 
Ali gumefish All vear 
LOUISIANA 
Re $1 on-res, $5, 7-day $2 
All gamefish All vear 
MAINE? 
Kes. fishing & hunting r $41.25, fishing $2.25 
Non-re $7.69 »-day $4.75 day $3.25 
Salmon, Trout, Togue, White Perct 
Pickerel 
Lake ind pond Ice-out-—Sept 0 
Rivers above tidewater Ice-out-—Sept. 15 
Brook and stream ce-ou \ 
ae Ba fly fishin June 1—-June 20 
Iba 
i pond June l--Sel 0 
above tidewater June ! Sept. 1 
ire stream June l Aug. 15 
MARYLAND 
he Non-res. $10 lay $ 
Rock Fish (Stripe Bass), Gudgeon, All year 
( \ 
De tiled countic All year 
Rest of tate Feb 1S Nov th 
Whit and i or, Shad, Her 
ring Mar. 15-—-June 20 
Wall-ey Apr. 1 \ , 
lrout Apr 15—Jul 1° 
Pike or Pickerel 
Desigt d cou t June 1 Nov ) 
iRhest cf state July 1 Nov. 1 
Black Da 
Designated counties June 1—Nov 0 
Rest of state July 1—No 0 
0 r gametish All year* 
MASSACHUSETTS 
lke nen $2, women $1 Non-res, $5.25, 
3-day $1.50 
rrout, Salmon Apr. 15--July 31 








Pike Perch ickerel Great 
Northern Pike or Muskellunge 
Hiorned§ Pout Calico Bass 
Yellow Perch, Crappie, Shad 
h, Bluegill Apr. 15—Feb. 15 
rerch Apr. 1o-—-Feb, 15 
ba july 1 Feb. 15 
MICHIGAN 
Res. and wife $1.50. Non-res. $3, 10-daz 
$2. Trout stamp $1 additional 
Great Lakes nd their connecting waters 
Trout Apr. 28—Sept. 9 
Muskellunge Wall-eye Vike 
Northern Pike Apr. 11—Mar. 31" 
Black Bass June 25—Dec, 31 
Biuegill, Suntish June 25—-Mar 7 
Lake Trout Nov. 5—QOct. 9* 
Other gametish All year 
Trout Lakes 
Trout, Lake Trout Apr. 28—Sept. ¥ 
Muskellunge, Wall-eye Pike 
Northern Pike ..May 15-—Sept. ¥ 
Biack Bass, Bluegill, sun 
fish June 26-—Sept. ¥ 
Other gamefish Apr. J8S——-Septl. Uv 
All other lakes north of Highway M-46: 
rrout Apr, 28--Sept 
Muskellunge Wall-eye Dike 
Northern Pike May 15-—-Mar. 1o* 
Black Bass..... June 25—Dee. 31 
Biuegill Suntis h June 25—Mar. 3l 
Other gametish All year 
All other lakes south of Highwaun M-46 
rrout June 25--Sept. 
Black Bass June 25—Dee. 31 
Muskellunge Wall-eye Pike 
Northern Pike June 25—-Mar. 15* 
Other gamefish June 25-——Mar. $l 
Tiout streams 
Trout, Lake Trout, Muskellunge, 
Northern Pike, Wall-e 
Dike ocnecies Apr. 28-—Sept. 9 
Black Bass, Bluegill, Sun 
fish June —Sept. 9 
Other gametish Apr. JS-—Sept i] 
Non-trout streams 
Trout Apr S—Sept ) 
Black Bas June >—Dee. 31 
Bluegill, Suntish June 2o— Mar $1 
Other gametish All year 
MINNESOTA 
Res. $1.50, res. and wife $2. Non-res. $4 
Trout (except Lake Trout) 
and Sucker in trout 
streams May 1—-Sept. 15 
Lake Trout May 1—Sept. 3u* & 
Dec. 29-—Feb, 15* 
Black Bass June 23—Nov. 30 
Other gametish May 12—Feb. 15 
Note Special seasons in boundary waters 
and Mississippi River 
MISSISSIPPI 
Re artif. bait $1.25. Non-res. $5.25, 
3-day $1 


All gamefish All 


TSubject to change 








year 


-consult state fish and game department. 
































MISSOURI OREGON (cont'd) 

Res. $1.50. Non-res. $5, 7-day $3 Winter seasons: Between....0et. 1—Apr. 27 

Impounded waters Bass, Sunfish, Perch, Crappie 
All gamefish -All year Bream, Cattish, Striped Bass, 

Other waters Shad Sturgeon. All year 
Trout ‘ .-Mar. 1—Oct. 31 i alii ™ 
Black Bass, Jack Salmon or PENNSYLVANIA 

Wall-eye Pike. May 30-—Nov. 30 Res, $2 10 Non-res., reciprocal, min, $2.60 
Other gamefish Mar. 15—Nov. 30 day $2.10 

- Inland waters 

MONTANA i rrout , Apr. 15—July 3 

Res. fish & birds $3. Non-res. fishing $10 Lake or Salmon Trout....July 1—Sept. 2 

3-day $2.50 Black Bass, Pike Perch (Wall 
All gamefish May 20—Novy. 15* eye), Pickerel, Great North 

NEBRASKA ern Pike. Muskellunge....July 1—Nov. 30 

“oa a P 4 Other gametish All year 

Res I ¢ apg aot Pie age en t Special seasons for Delaware Rive 

pyr : 4 ote pales Gi one Lake Erie, and Pymatuning Lake 

imefish ! ee Warnin All fishing prohibited from Mar 

NEVADA 1 to \pr. 14 except in rive lakes, or 

$3.50. Non-re $5. 5-day $3 ponds NOT stocked with trout 
All gamefish ,e 
Local seasons between Mar. 1—-Oct. 31* RHODE ISLAND ¢ 
Lake Mead, Colorado River Res. 92.25. Non-res., reciprocal, min, $3 
Walker Lak All year o-day 9}.00 
Valker Lake t Striped Bass All year 

NEW HAMPSHIRE White Perch, Yellow or Striped 

Ite fishing & hunti ng $3.60. Non-res. fish Perch Apr. 15--Feb. 2 
ig $5.25 lay $ Trout Apr. 15-—-July 1 
Lat rrout, WI iiteti Black Ba Pickerel....June 20-——-Feb 

Shad wai l Aug. 3i* oh 
Salmon, Sunapee or Golden SOUTH CAROLINA 

Prout Apr. 1—Aug l Res. $1.10. Non-res. $10.25 
Brook Trout May 1 Aug 5] rrout Jan. 1—Oct 
Pickerel May 28—Jan. 15 Other gametish All yea 
Pike and White Perch, Horned 

lle _gaclliacecescleaiutiis yess TT SOUTH DAKOTA 
Muscallot June 1—Oct ONn-Pres. $9, 10-day oo 

> Wali-eved Pike, Northern Pike 

Yellow Perch P : M i—Feb 

Cusk....0pen where tishing is permitted Bass cit gap be > ne . 

By / fishing only BOOK a a | om rap 
Brook Trout in lakes and ponds thea Bluegill, Sunti " Bhs Feb. 2! 
Lake Trout and Salmon in all Black Bass , : 

water Sept. i —Rept._ sy Designated counties... May 1—Apr 

NEW JERSEY Designated countie May 1—-Beb 

ie $3.15 Non res. $5.50 Wesignated countie June 15—Feb 
Striped Apr. 1—Nov. 30 ~ 
reat: a j TENNESSEE 

Salons Apr 14-—Sept 21) ki fishing & hunting $2; fishing I-da 
Pike-Perch (Wall-eye Pike) ye apetianidedcalens ee 
Pickerel, Pike May bed ail hy « Other sametish atl ve 
Black Bass, Oswego Bass June 15-—-Nov. 30 | TEXAS 
Other gametis! All year Res. $1.65. Non-res. $5.25, 5-day $1.¢ 

Note: Special seasons for Delaware River Ali gametish All ye 

ind Bay, Consult’ Division of ish and . 
Game, Trenton 7 UTAH 
-_ Ne $ Non-res. $5 

NEW MEXICO Catfish All year 

Ke $3. Non-res. $5, 10-day $3 ib a. "Cra spies "Sunfish. q 
All gametish south of High gr \ siuhaieahe Apr. '21-—Oct 

way 66 ve May 1—Oct. 31* . i . si, . ‘ : 
rout, Salmon, Grayling, White 

All gametish north of High | j : 4 , ‘ 

WAY BO .rcccccscsssssesseesseeeeee May 25—Oct. 31° | cota wune 16—Uct, 4 

NEW YORK - Magar + Non-res, $5.25, 14-day $ 

Kkes. fishing & hunting $3.75, fishing $2.25. jay $2 &y : viata - 

Non-res, fishing $5.50, 3-day $2.75 baa , : , 

Striped Bass, Lake and Sea Stur oe ea h : wa May 1—Mar. 1 
geon, White Perch weAll year | Re es a 
Bullhead, Yellow Perch All year* | Teaut ania Ma 1 aia 
Otsego Whitefish or Otsego | Smelt June l Mar 
Bass dan. 1—Oct. 31* Mus kalonge June 15——Apr. 1 
Lake Trout Landlo« ked and ad Ke es 1 aa 5 
Chinook Salmon, White | = iis = . 
BSD. vercceccosssonsse Apr, 1—Sept. 10° VIRGINIA 
Trout ee Apr. 14—Sept. 9" Res., state, fishing $3; county, fishing & 
Pike Perch (Wall-eye or Yellow hunting $1. Non-res. $10 ; 
Pike), Blue Pike Perch, Pick Wennt. . ) se 
PEG ances ssesavevevensvoietersnand r. 20--Sept. 15 
eral, Northern Pike....May 1—Mar. 1* pe , 
- - Black Bass, Rock Bass, Wall 
Short-nose Sturgeon July 1—Apr. 30 1 Pike Pike Perel 
Muskalonge July 1—Dee. 1 ets aay vy nts 
ae J ly N a Kast of Blue Ridge Mts. June 1——Mar. | 
Black Lass July 1—Nov. 30" West of Blue Ridge Mts. June 1—De 

NORTH CAROLINA Other gametish.......... ‘onsen YOR 

Res. tishing & hunting $4.10; fishing, state WASHINGTON 

$3.10, county $1.10; 1-day 60c, Non-res Res. $5. Non-res. $10, 10-day $1.50. (Re 

$6.10, 5-day $2.60, l-day $1.10 of Oregon and Idaho reciprocal.) 

Trout Trout, Bass 
Designated counties....Apr, 15-—July 15 Lowland lakes...........Apr. 15-——Oct 
Rest of state Apr. lo—Aug. 31 Streams and high lakes in east 
Other gametish All year ern Washington....May 20-—-Sept. 1 
aoa i —— =e Streams and high lakes in west 

+ ge ee ern Washington....May 20--Oct 
es rh on es deo ae 
Prout ; May 2—-Sept. 30 WEST VIRGINIA 
— and Northern . Res. tishing & hunting $3, fishing $2. No 

"ike ay 16—-Oct. 31 res, fishing $10, 6-day (after June 1) $ 
Perch, Crappie Sunfish, Blue Brook, Brown, Rainbow 

gill May 18—Mar. 14 Trout z8—NSept 
Bass dune 16—Oct. 31 Slack Bass. 16—Mar 

OHIO = Other gametish... 28-——Mar. | 

Res. $1.10. Non-res. $3.25, 10-day $1.10 WISCONSIN 
han : Apr. 1o--Sept. 15 Res. $1. Non-res. $14; non-res. and wif 
Slack Bas» lu-day $6 

Iniand Fishing Dis Inland waters 
trict June 16—-Apr. 30* Lake Trout ‘ Apr. 1—Sept. 3 
Lake Erie Fishing Dis Trout, except Lake Trout Apr. 28—Sept 
irict July 1—May 24* Wali-eye or Sauger Pike, North 
Other samefish All | year ern Pike or Pickerel May 12-—Jan, | 
OKLAHOMA ——— Muskellunge May 25—Nov 
7 ss Black Buss. June Jan 

Res Gshing & ey $3.50, fishing $2. Rock or Lake Sturgeon Sept. 5—Oct. 1 
we res a fish day it cane® Paddletish (Spoonbill Cat) Close 

desir ch es porate eek ORs” Cattish, Sand, Shovel-nose and 

OREGON Hac kleback Sturgeon, Pantish,...Allk yea 

Res, fishing & hunting $7, fishing $4. Non- Other gamefish : All yea 

res. $15. 7-day $5 Note: Special seasons for boundary and ou 
Trout, Jack Salmon, Steelhead, Salmon lying waters 

Zones 1 and 2 Apr. 14—Sept. 30* a ay 
Rest of state. Apr. 28—Oct. 14* (c -ontinued on page 18) 
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You Fly to Work 


= IN THE U.S. ARMY AIRBORNE! 
















Sept 
oe That’s how the Airborne gets there “fustest with 
rier the mostest’’. . . on the wings of huge transports 
m March carrying the finest fighting men in the U. S. Army. 
1. $3.5 They rate this praise, too. Each one is a volunteer. 
een Each one has had a full course of basic training. 

Feb. 2 - ‘ ° 
July 1 Each one has been polished to perfection 

in an Army jump school. When they mount 

PE pil that transport, they’re ready to go! 
Sent There’s always room in the Airborne for more 

- young men who can measure up to the mark. 
ioadliaal Men who want the finest, toughest training a soldier 
Apr ° ° ° 
Feb. can get. Men who will wear the Airborne Insigne 

- with honor. Men who want to “Fly to Work.” 

Oct l . e - 
nothin kind out— today——if you can qualify for 
2-6 the most select fighting force of all— 

the U.S. Army Airborne. 
1 year 
Oct 
Oct 
Paratroopers boarding plane for practice jumps under combat conditions. 

lar. | 
on | 
ar 
Apr. 1 
hing «& 
pt. 1 
far. | 
[ec 
Ih ye 
dias GET FULL DETAILS ABOUT THE \ ogg) 
" U. S. ARMY AIRBORNE AT YOUR 
i NEAREST U.S. ARMY AND U.S. 
a AIR FORCE RECRUITING 

) STATION— WITHOUT DELAY. 
chr 
Sept 
St U.S. ARMY 
har i 2 a 

1 wif 
pt 

Sept 
uli i 
Jan & 
ct. 2 * 

Clos THE MARK OF A MAN! 
ee yp) The paratrooper'’s wings of the U.S. Army 
oe - LY Airborne are the mark of a man! Those 
) Seis” who wear this distinctive insigne belong 





to the finest fighting outfit in the world. 
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HORSE SENSE FOR THE DOG DAYS 


Timely, extremely important advice 


on getting along with the sun. 


And, for emergencies, 


symptoms and treatment of heat prostration 


ast summer I went on a two-week 
fishing-and-camping trip with a 
couple, of friends, Joe and Alec. 
We worked a remote bass lake typical 
of a great many in the country. The 
weather we ran into was also typical 
of American midsummer- blazing heat 
during the middle hours of the day plus 
frequent periods of sultriness. 

Now, Joe and Alec are close friends 
and they are intense fishing rivals. Each 
makes no secret of the fact that he is 
out to beat the other. About the same 
age, they’re both in good health, and 
each is a clever, resourceful fisherman. 
It would seem to be a toss-up as to 
who'd get the most fish. 

It didn’t work out that way. Joe got 
far more fish than Alec or I (Im a 
dub on a bass lake). Alec chalked up 
only a fair string. More than that, Joe 
went home feeling rested and refreshed, 
while Alec was physically depleted and 
almost ill. 

How come? Just this: Joe had 
learned from long experience that it’s 
foolish to fight summer heat; you can't 
win. He picks his fishing hours to avoid 
the blazing heat. Alec, on the other 
hand, is a stubborn character. He told 
us flatly: ‘I’ve got only two weeks to 
fish and, by golly, I’m going to make 
the most of my time!”’ 

Each stuck to his schedule. Every 
morning they were out on the lake soon 
after sunrise, and they fished all morn- 
ing long. At noon, though, Joe quit. 
He’d eat his lunch, then lounge around 
camp during the afternoon, tinkering 
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with his gear, sorting out his plugs, 
sharpening his hooks, or just plain 
loafing. But not Alec. After lunch he 
pushed out onto the lake again and 
stayed there all afternoon under the 
blazing sun. 

“No use advising the guy,’ Joe would 
say, Shaking his head. ‘The fish are 
down deep now, trying to duck the sun 

the same as I am. Sure, Alec may 
pick up an occasional one, if he fishes 
deep enough. But it’s not worth risking 
a sunstroke.” 

Alec would come in along about 4 
o'clock, tired and irritable, off his feed. 
About that time Joe would go out 
again and fish until deep dusk, often 
getting a nice string. Alec would fish 
in the evenings, too, but his timing was 
off, and he’d miss more taking fish than 
he'd strike. 

Joe, you'll say, showed good horse 
sense. Yet, like a lot of common sense, 
it isn’t too common. 


Vact is, a great many of us Ameri- 
| cans haven't realized even yet that 
during the summer we live in a tropi- 
cal climate. We don’t realize, as South 
Americans do, that while the sun is the 
source of all good it can also be the 
source of a lot of evil. 

Too many anglers, campers, and hikers 
don't grasp the fact that sunstroke can 
kill a man almost as quickly as a bullet. 
Or that heat exhaustion can ruin his 
vacation—-and possibly be fatal. Sun- 
stroke and heat exhaustion are two dif- 





ferent things, as we'll find out, but 
they’re both a menace. And you should 
guard against them. 

You can’t win fighting the sun and 
you may lose. So why not approach the 
dog days intelligently, whether you're 
at home or on a vacation, and learn to 
use the ounce of prevention as well as 
the pound of cure? 

The body is equipped to fight heat in 
a number of ways (by sweat evapora- 
tion, radiation, etc.) but it is under a 
handicap in very hot, humid weather. 
Therefore you should not overdo strenu- 
ous exercise or expose yourself too long 
to the searing rays of the sun. On top 
of that, you can follow these sane pre- 
cautions: 

Clothing. Wear as little clothing as 
possible in hot weather. Naturally you'll 
cover your body fairly well to protect 
it from sunburn. Wear loose, porous 
garments—-a coarse-meshed outer shirt, 
for instance, and no undershirt. A 
loose-fitting T-shirt is excellent, espe- 
cially since it’s easy to launder in camp. 
Avoid garments that hug the body 
tightly, preventing the circulation ot 
cooling air. Wear lightweight, porous 
trousers over loose-fitting shorts. 

Remember, too, that the color ot 
clothing is important. Light colors turn 
back the hot rays of the sun to a con- 
siderable degree; dark colors absor! 
the rays and pass their heat on to the 
body. Ideally, white is the best summer 
color, but it is a poor color for anglers 
since it is easily spotted by fish. Neutral 
tan is a fair compromise; it turns back 
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some of the sun’s rays and does not 
alarm fish. 

Always wear a hat in hot sunlight. An 
exposed head is an invitation to sun- 
stroke, because both the visible and in- 
visible rays of the sun can have a detri- 
mental effect on the brain. A light- 
weight helmet, or topee, is probably the 
best headgear, since it turns back the 
sun’s rays and permits air circulation 
through holes in its crown. A porous 
canvas cap is also suitable. But don’t 
wear a heavy cap or soft hat; they do 
not permit cooling air to circulate 
around the scalp. 

Diet. The digestive system transforms 
a considerable portion of our food into 
heat, which sustains life. Some foods— 
fats, starches, sugar, meat — produce 
more heat than others, so it is wise to 
cut down on them. Substitute green 
salads, fruits, and fruit juices for some 
of the heavier foods. In camp, eat a 
fairly substantial breakfast, a light 
lunch, and a good supper. Caution: If 
you have been under a doctor’s care or 
if you suspect your health is not up to 
par, ask your physician to advise you 
about a summer diet. 

Water. When you sweat a great deal 
on a summer’s day your body loses a 
very large quantity of water which 
must be replaced. (If the day is dry as 
well as hot you may not notice that 
you are sweating, but you are!) If the 
body loses too much water it goes into 
a state of shock. To prevent that, you 
must drink from ten to fifteen glasses 
of water a day. But drink it sensibly! 
Don’t go for hours without water and 
then drink two or three glasses of it. 
If you do you'll risk a painful stomach 
cramp. Instead, keep your canteen 
handy while you're fishing or hiking, 
and sip from it frequently. And be sure 
that your water supply is pure! Sum- 
mer heat breeds infection; if you sus- 
pect your water is polluted, boil it for 
twelve minutes before using it. Then 
pour it back and forth between two con- 
tainers to remove the flat taste. 

Rest. Remain inactive and out of the 
sun during the hottest part of the day, 
which is usually from 1 to 4 or 5 p.m. 
Lounge around camp. Take a cool 
swim or bath. Change to fresh, dry 
clothing and rinse out your sweaty gar- 
ments. Enjoy the outdoors. If you're 
on a hiking trip, hit the trail from 
6 a.m. or thereabouts until 1 p.m., and 
spend the rest of the day relaxing! 
temember, you’re out for recreation. 

And if you're on a fishing trip you'll 
find, as the sun drops in the western 
sky, that after the midday rest you're 
strong and full of ambition. That’s the 
time to go out after fish, for your re- 
flexes will be sharp and sure. And as 

sun goes corn the fish come up. 

Campsite. Locate your camp as high 
tbove wat. as you conveniently can. 
If any breczes are stirring you'll get 
them. And you'll probably find relief 
from mosquitoes, which don’t usually 
rise very much above water level. Place 
your tent so that it heads into prevail- 
ing winds. Open it at both ends for 
thorough ventilation, using mosquito 
netting or cheesecloth curtains to pro- 
tect you from insects. On particularly 
hot, humid nights sleep in the open 

First aid. In spite of all precautions, 
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In 15.3 Seconds A 
Steeplechase Racer Can 


, Run 250 Yards...But In Only 


TWO SECON DS 


~ Bayer Aspirin 
gis Ready 


To Go 
To Work! 





SS ke THIS TEST! 


To see how fast it’s ready to go to work, drop 
a Bayer Aspirin tablet in a glass of water, 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 


pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


How fas! you get relief is impor- to small children on their doctors’ advice. 
} tant when you have an ordinary So when you are in pain, and want fast, 
NY headache, neuritic or neuralgic dependable relief—don’t experiment with 
pain. And because genuine Bayer Aspirinis drugs that have not stood the test of time. 
actually ready to go to work in (wo seconds, Instead, do what millions do—use genuine 
it brings relief that’s amazingly fast. Bayer Aspirin. And be sure to ask for it by 
But there’s more to pain relief than speed the name “Bayer” when you buy. 
It’s also important to know how dependabli 
your pain reliever is. And Bayer Aspirin is NOW ... BAYER ASPIRIN IN CHILDREN’S SIZE 
one pain reliever you can rely upon. For its 








New 2'/% grain tablets (containing half the amount of 
regular size Bayer Aspirin tablets) provide proper chil- 
dren's dosage as prescribed by your doctor. They're 
neither tlavored nor colored, so they cannot be mistaken 
for candy. 30 lablets—25¢ 


single active ingredient is not only so re 
markably effective doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief, but is also so wonderfully 
gentle to the system mothers give it even 











Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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DucK AND GOOSE... 


grouse, woodcock and 
partridge... you’ll find 
exciting sport in Canada’s 
great stretches of marsh and 
woodland. Or if you’re a rifle 
man, hunt big game where 


the top trophies are taken. 


Now’s the time to plan it. Let us know 


the area and type of game you’re 


interested in and we’ll send along latest 


information — help you... 


get uours this year in Canada. 


WRITE DEPT. 303 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OTTAWA, CANADA 








it is always possible that one of your 
companions may fall victim to heat 
prostration. Then you should be fully 
prepared to apply first aid. It is vitally 
important that you know what has 
happened to the victim. The symptoms 
are plain if you look for them. But it’s 
important that you move cautiously and 
without panic, for the proper treatment 
in one disorder may be bad in another 

Three different disorders may fol- 
low overexposure to heat: 

Sunstroke or heatstroke (it’s. the 
same malady although the former is 
caused by sun, the latter simply by 
heat). In this, the heat-regulating 
mechanism of the brain is seriously af- 
fected. About one out of four victims 
dies. Those who survive usually bear 
permanent impairments, such as an in- 
ability to withstand heat. They ars 
peculiarly susceptible to secondary 
fatal strokes. 

Sunstroke follows prolonged exposure 
to the hot, direct rays of the sun. Most 
of its victims are among the elderly or 
the very young, stout persons, people in 
ill health, and those who have injured 
their bodies by excessive use of alcohol. 
But it is no respecter of persons— it 
may strike people of good habits and 
apparent good health. Heatstroke is 
identical with sunstroke except that it 
results from exposure to extreme heat 
rather than intense sunlight. 

Heat exhaustion: Less serious than 
sunstroke but painful and potentially 
serious, since some of its victims die. It 
comes from a failure of the peripheral 
(surface) circulatory system. 

Heat cramps: These are painful 
spasms in the abdomen or limbs that 
come alone or in conjunction with heat 
exhaustion. They stem from profuse 
perspiration and consequent loss of salt 
and other elements. If not quickly re- 
lieved, they may result in serious dam- 
age to the body—or even in death. 

Now turn to the box on page 17. 
It lists the symptoms of the various 
types of heat prostration and gives 
proper first-aid procedure for each. 
Study it. Better yet, paste a copy of it 
on the inner lid of your first-aid case. 

Note that the symptoms of sunstroke 
(heatstroke) and heat exhaustion are 
quite different and that treatment is al- 
most totally different. 

If a companion begins to show dis- 
tress in hot weather, move him immedi- 
ately to a shady spot. Then take a few 
moments to observe his symptoms. If 
you do, you're not likely to make a mis- 
take in treatment. Act rapidly but not 
hastily. If there is a doctor available. 
send for him immediately. 

The victim of heat prostration should 
be returned to his home as soon as he 
is able to travel. If you are traveling 
by canoe, provide some sort of um- 
brellalike shelter that will protect him 
from the sun’s rays and yet not cut off 
circulating air. Always be prepared 
for a recurrence of the disorder. I! 
you are on a hiking trip, try to find 
some sort of transportation. If that is 
impossible, let the victim hike only dur- 
ing the coolest parts of the day. Mak« 
him rest five minutes every half hour 

Since heat prostration often has per- 
manent effects, the victim should see} 
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medical aid at the first opportunity. 








You'll agree, I think, that on hot sum- 
mer days an ounce of prevention is in- 
finitely better than a pound of cure. 
And the ounce is easy to take too. Horse 
sense during the dog days can prevent 
tragedy. Aside from that, it can make 
your vacation trip much more enjoy- 
able and restful. 


“YOU'VE GOT A CHICKEN ON YOUR SHOULDER, COLONEL 
-BUT HE USES MENNEN SKIN BRACER!” 








First Aid In 


Heat Prostration 


Sunstroke or Heatstroke 


Symptoms: During exposure to sun or 
heat, victim develops headache, dizzi- 
ness, and nausea. Collapse and uncon- 
sciousness follow rapidly. Body is 
usually inert but convulsions may oc- 
cur. Body temperature extremely high, 
often in excess of 105 degrees F. Skin 
very dry, face hot and flushed. Pulse 
full and rapid. 


Treatment: Remove victim to shady 
spot; if at all possible place him in a 
breeze. Remove all clothing. Wrap 
victim in sheet and wet it thoroughly 
with cold water. Keep wetting sheet as 
water evaporates, thus cooling victim. | 
(This method does not work well on 
very humid days.) Place wet cloth or 
improvised ice bag on head. 
Or if attack occurs near home, place 
victim in tub of cold water, submerg- 
ing all of body but head. Add ice to 
water if it is available. Place ice bag 
on head. Keep victim in tub until fever 
abates. Meanwhile summon physician. 
Along with above methods, massage 
limbs vigorously toward the heart. 
When consciousness returns, give 
cold drinks. Never, under any circum- 
stances, give alcohol or stimulants (tea, 













































coffee, etc.). 





Heat Exhaustion | 


THE AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 
WITH THE 


Symptoms: Victim becomes dizzy and | 
sick, and staggers as he walks. He 
may vomit or move his bowels involun- 
tarily. Face is pale and wet with 
perspiration, particularly on forehead. 
Entire body may become clammy and 
victim may complain of cold. Pulse 
weak, breathing shallow. Extreme 
weakness develops, sometimes followed 
by death. Victim may faint. 


Treatment: Place victim in shady spot 
and cover him with moderate amount 
of clothing. Give repeated drinks of 
saline solution—-a 5-grain salt tablet or 
lo tsp. salt in 1% glass of water. Alter- 
nate with drinks of coffee or tea—not 
alcohol. Get a doctor if you can. 


You'll Like Its Refreshing, 
“Wake-Up” Tingle! 


Helps Heal Tiny Razor Nicks, Too! 

















Heat Cramps 


| Keep Presentable Longer! 
Symptoms: Extremely painful cramps 


in muscles of abdomen or limbs. Symp- CLEANER, SMOOTHER SHAVES with 


toms of heat exhaustion (above) may | 


also be present. | No Burning! No Stinging! 


Treatment: Same as for heat exhaus- 
tion. With hands, firmly press on af- 
fected muscles to give some relief. MORE DOCTORS Who Specialize in Skin Care 
USE MENNEN BRUSHLESS Than All Other Brands Combined! 
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STOP BEING CONFUSED 
ABOUT BINOCULARS! 


Binoculars are something you buy only 


By 








e ina 


DAVE BUSHNELL says, 


_ Phe 


- STOP GUESSING! 


lifetime. Know what you're 


buying before you invest. Investigate! 


This is just the booklet to help you! 
New... LIMITED EDITION 
BINOCULAR GUIDE! 








14 
PAGE 
BOOK 





” TELLS... EXPLAINS CLEARLY, 


HONESTLY... ALL THE NEW 


VITAL FACTS FOR JUDGING 
BINOCULARS! 


* Meaning of various “Powers” 
* Field of View 


*& “Exit Pupil” 


* Type of Focuses... 


* Image Brightness 


* Coating 


* Other Invaluable Information 


*17ce 


High power 
binoculars — 
including our 


Feather 








’ Finest precision optics. 
light. Leather case included. 


Easy pay plan 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL! 


KNOW before you BUY! 


i 
new extra-wide field “Range- 
master.” Fi isi i 


DEALERS INVITED 







FILL IN! MAIL TODAY! 


Bushnell Binoculars 

Dept. 128 

Bushnell Building 

Pasadena 1, California 
Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me absolutely FREE 
a copy of your limited edition 
booklet: “How to Select Binocu- 
lars." | understand there is no 
obligation whatsoever. 


saa Zone 












FISHING SEASONS 


(continued from page 12) 





WYOMING 
Res. $1.50. Non-res. $10, 5-day $3. 
\l anietish May 1 —Oct . 
—esgiy beben 5 
Ikes required only for trout waters) $2.25 
; day $1. Non-res. all waters $2.25. 3 day $1 
frout, Grayling, Rocky Moun 
tail Whitefish Seasons “ 
W Ma Oct 


Lake Trout (in lakes) May 16—Sept. 15 
like Pickerel, Perch Gold 
eye os May 16—Mar 31* 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Res. $1. Non-res. $7; non-res. Canadian 
$3.50 
Salmon All year 
Trout 
ANA EB ins nassccvinseonspsvsevacvasins All year* 
Non-tidal waters Mar. 1—Nov. 30* 
Black Bass..... July 1- Mar 31° 
MANITOBA 
Res (required only for winter angling) 
$2.50 Non-res.: Winter angling $2.50 


summer angling $5.50, family $8 
Lake Trout, Speckled Trout 
North of 53rd Parallel Apr. 15 Sept. 15 
South of 53rd Parallel Apr. 15-—-Sept. 24 
lickerel or Wall-eye, Pike, Perch, 
Goldeye, Mooneye, Sauger, Mas 


KINONZE......0..00000 May 13—Oct. 31 
Arctic Grayling “= 16—Oct. 31 
Black Bass uly 1—Oct. ¢ 

Note: Angling in designatec 4 lakes, Nov 11 

Feb. 15 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Res. $1.25. Non-res. family $20.50; family 
7-day $7.50 
Striped Bass...........c0 ee All year 
Jot jlocked Salmon Black Bass, 
ckled or Brook 


Tro ut . Apr. 1- Sept. 3o* 
Atlantic Salmon May 24--Sept. 30* 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Res, salmon $5. Non-res) salmon $30 or $5 
a day 
Atlantic Salmon, Sea 
rout Ma » Sept. 1d 
Rainbow Trout June t —-Nov. 30 
Other Trout Jan. 15--Sept 15 ) 


~ sab SCOTIA 
ot required Non-res. $5 





Stripe 1 Bas All year 
Atlantic Salmor 

Seasons between Apr. | -Oct. 14 
; ass Apr. 1 —-Sept. 15* 

or Speckled, Rainbow or 

Salmon, Lake or Grey Trout 

se jlocked Salmon or 

Quananiche Apr. 15 Sept. 15* 

ONTARIO 

es. not required. Non res. $6.50. family $9 
Trout except Lake 

Trout Apr. 28 Sept. 15 
Northern Pike, Wall-eye Pike or 

Yellow Pickerel........May J2—Mar, 31* 
Black Dass July 1 -Oct. 15" 
Maskinonge aury 1—Oct. 1* 
Sturgeor 

Creat Lake All year 

Rest of province duly 1 May 3l* 
Lake Trout Nov. 6—Oct. 5* 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Res. $1*. Non-res. $3. 
Speckled or Brook 


Trout “A Apr. 16) Sept. 15* 
Atlantic Salmon May 24—Oct. 15 
Rainbow Trout..... July 1—Oct. 31° 

QUEBEC 
Res. $1.10. Non-res. all tish $15.50, 8 day 
$5.25; all tish except Athintie salmon. sea 
son $5 
Kel All ye ar 
Northern Pike All year" 
Whitefish Dec. 1 -Nov. 9 
Brown, Speckled Sea, Quebec 

Red and Grey Trout Apr. 18—Sept. 30 
Landlocked and Sebago Salmon 

Quananiche May 1--Sept 30 
Atlantic Salmon.. May 1—Aug. 31* 
Wall-eye Pike or 

Pic kerel May l¢ Apr. 15 
Sturgeo June | Apr. 3o* 
Rainbow Trout June 16-- Sept. 30* 
Black Bass, Crappie....June 16--Oct. 15* 
Muskellonge June 16--Oct. 15 
Smelt . July 1—Mar. 31 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Res. all waters $2, all except trout and 


urayling waters $1, Non-res. all waters $6 
all except trout and grayling waters $2 


Trout ay 16-—-Sept 15 
Other gametish May lf Mar. 31 
sige TERRITORY 
on-res. $2 
isfitince Jan. 1 -Oct. 1 & 
De ib Oet, 14 4 
Whitefish, Lake Trout, Salmon 
lrout Jan. 1--Sept. 14 «& 
Dec. 1 Sept. 14 , 
Greylin Keb. 1—Nov. 30 
Speckle d Tro ut ss Apr. 1—-Oct. 81 
Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, Mullet 
Maskinonge........May 16--Apr. 14, '52 


The Game-Law 


Violator is a Thief! 


‘Wo WONDER 
| Was MISSING! 


I was getting 
“‘Full-choke patterns 
Jroma 
shotgun 
marked 
modified!” 


Read the ad on the next page. Then 


mail the coupon below to 
installer neorest you. Eve 


the licensed Poly-Choke 
ry one of them has fac- 


tory-trained gunsmiths who will install a Poly- 


Choke on your gun borre 


|, and return it to you a 


better shooting barrel than it ever was, and you 
will be a better wingshot. 


These installers are all equipped and 
expertly trained to moke ony minor or major 
repoirs your gun may require.: They also have a 
complete and up-to-date stock of all shooting 
accessories and ammunition. Take advantage of 


their services. 


Which Poly-Choke installer is nearest you? 


ALEXANDRIA, LA......... 
ATLANTA, GA........... 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF.... 
CORCAGO, Mi... 265 sess 
CLEVELAND, OHIO....... 
DAREAS, TEX... 0 ccc 
DANVMLE, HL............ 
DAVISON, MICH.......... 
DENVER, COLO........... 
DETROIT, MICH........... 
FORT WORTH, TEX........ 
GREEN BAY, WIS........ 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. . 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.. 
LOUISVILLE, KY.. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.......... 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. . 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
OWEN, WIS... ........ 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX...... 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
SEATTLE, WASH.......... 
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Southern Arms Co. 
924 DeSoto St. 
Walthour & Hood Co. 
Pryor St. and Auburn Ave. 


. Kerr Sport Shop 


9584 Wilshire Blvd. 

Klein's Sptg. Gds., Inc 
227 W. Washington St. 

Hart Arms Company 

201 Huron Road 

Thurman Randle & Co. 
208 N. Akard St. 

Kern's Sporting Goods 
445 E. Main St. 

Williams Gun Sight Co 


Dave Cook Sptg. Gds. Co., Inc 
1601 Larimer Street 
Harry W. Taggart & Co. 
16008 E. Warren Ave. 
Ewell Cross Gun Shop 
4101 E. Rosedale 
Bertrand Sport Shop 
106 No. Washington St. 


. .Hollywood Gun Shop 


6116 Hollywood Blvd. 
R. S. Elliott Arms Co. 
1508 Grand Ave. 
Pachmayr Gun Works 
1220 S. Grand Ave. 
The Sutcliffe Co. 
225 S. 4th Se. 
York Arms Co 
162 So. Main Se. 
Flintrop Arms Co 
4415-17 W. National Ave. 
Andy Anderson’ =Spte Gds. Co. 
124 W. Grand 
Badger Shooters Supply 


Joseph Horne Co 


Freeland’s Scope Stands 
3737 14th Ave. 


. Stith Scopes and Mounts 


§00 Transit Tower 
Paul S. Linforth 
420 Market St. 
Roos Bros. Sportsman's Shop 
Market, Stockton and O'Farrell 
Micro Sight Co 
5813 Mission St. 
Warshal’s Sptg. Gds. Co. 
1000 First Ave. 


Yruhe 


Don't wait for another season to come and go. 


Gentlemen: Please rush me free copy of Wing- 


shooter's Handbook and 
gun barrel. 


Name 


shipping carton for my 





Street 


City_ 





_State 
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1951 Improved 
POLY-CHOKE with ventilated 


an orange $] 925 


ly installed . 


VENTILATED $795 
SLEEVE ONLY 
completely installed 








1951 Improved 
STANDARD POLY-CHOKE 


(without 
ventilated sleeve) 


$1695 


completely installed 







Poly 


Buying a New Gun? 


Order it Poly-Choke equipped. Poly-Choke installations for 


your present guns can be ordered direct from the factory 
or through progressive sporting goods dealers anywhere in 
the United States. 
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I was getting full-choke 
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patterns from a shotgun 


marked modified!” 





Today’s ammunition, with improved 
crimping, new wadding and more efficient 
powder, is giving dumees pellet distribu- 
tion. That’s why your gun may be shoot- 
ing tighter patterns than you expect — why 
barrels marked “modified” or “improved” 
may deliver “full-choke” patterns. That’s 
why even experienced hunters are not 
dropping birds they used to get easily. 
They think they are getting proper shot 
distribution on close chictn: but they’re not! 












A Poly-Choke on your pump or autoloader is the 
perfect answer to all pattern problems. With a sim- 
ple twist-of-the-wrist you can instantly select the 
choke that will deliver a killing pattern — the pat- 
tern you need — at any range, ya any shot size. 
A Poly -Choke will definite ly give every variation 
in pattern that its 9 choke settings — from full to 
reverse — call for. 


Don’t Waste Expensive Ammunition! 


Save money with a Poly-Choke by making every 
shell count. With a Poly- Choke to give you the 
proper choke and pattern for every shotgun range, 
you're bound to be a better wingshot — score more 
hits, have fewer misses. Your Poly-Choke will soon 
pay for itself. 









When you order your Poly-Choke, remember — 
the new Ventilated Model has two great advantages: 
Reduced Recoil and Stabilized Patterns. 

THE POLY- CHOKE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


6 F.u Wht Pres 
MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR 
FREE Wingshooters’ HANDBOOK 


The Poly-Choke Co., 590 Tunxis St., Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: [] Please rush me free copy of the Wingshooters’ 


Handbook. O Please rush me free shipping carton for my 
gun barrel 
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Street 


City State 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 






















On the firing line and in the field, the deep- 
down satisfaction of dependable accuracy 
and all-around performance makes you 
mighty glad that your revolver is an H&R. 


NEW noon 922" 


“BANTAMWEIGHT” 
9-SHOT, SOLID FRAME .22 CALIBER 


Perfect pal to travel with you for fun Specifications: Double or single action. Shoots 
ofield. Light... compact! A smaller long rifle, long, short — regular or high speed. 
edition of the famous Model 922 with 61” overall. 214” barrel. 20 ounces. Special 
the same quality features and low — small grip in checkered Tenite. Crown lustre 
price. blue finish. 











; » 
$ 4 























Model 923 — " Bantamweight” 
— Same except chrome finish. 


ee 99 
O25 
Y22 

9-SHOT, SOLID FRAME 

.22 CALIBER 





A world-wide favorite for Specifications: Single or double action. 
Chambered for .22 long rifle, long or 
value and dependability. Many = short— regular or high speed cart- 
ridges. Choice of 6” or 4” barrels. 
Model 923 — Same new design features to add to Checkered Tenite grip. Weighs 24 or 
except with chrome 23 ozs. depending on barrel. Crown 
finish. your shooting pleasure. lustre blue finish. 


New push-pin extractor clears cylinder in one 

quick, easy thrust. Makes reloading 8 times Th 
faster! You get it in both the "922" and "922 

Bantamweight.” 


“SPORTSMAN” moveiso9 
Top-breaking 





H&R "BULL'S-EYE” BROACH RIFLING... 
9-SHOT, .22 CALIBER exclusive H&R rifling process for top accuracy. 
All six barrel grooves cut at once. No chance 
for variance in size or position. 





Specifications: Double or single action. 
A real championship model Shoots long rifle, long and short — 
with beautiful balance and regular or high speed. Adjustable os 
smooth, crisp action. Auto- Partridge sights for windage and ele- , 








matic shell ejection. Makes vation. Weighs 30 ozs. 6” barrel. wit 
the most of your shooting Crown lustre blue finish. Hand checkered Thi 
skill with every shot! walnut grip. f 
n t 
FREE CATALOG on all H&R revolvers, rifles and shotguns. Write today. ; ld 
in¢ 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 80 Park Avenue, Worcester 2, Mass, QUALITY ARMS Ri 
Executive Sales Offices: Investment Building, Washington, D.C, FAMOUS THE 
CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY: H&R Arms Co., Ltd., Drummondville, Quebec WORLD OVER hil 
AU 
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These bull hippopotamuses fought for a full day in the middle of a river until one of them, its throat ripped open, fell dead 


Here, in graphic text and pictures, is the 


story of an epic African hunt that pro- 


duced trophies rarely seen by white men 


scented trouble the instant I saw 
her. She was a big cow rhinoceros, 
weighing around 3,500 pounds, 


with a snub-nose 300-pound calf in tow. 
That’s a bad combination with big game 


any kind, and I was pretty certain 
n this case it would mean trouble. The 
Id rhino couldn't fail to get my wind, 
ind when she did she’d come for me. 

I had been photographing birds along 
he edge of a big papyrus swamp on the 
'savo River when I heard the two 
hinos floundering through the dry 
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reeds. I wasn’t sure what they were, at 
first, but a couple of hundred vards 
farther on I came across their tracks 
where they had gone down into the 
swamp to water. 

Rhinos often leave a thickly grown 
place of that kind at the same spot 
they went in, if not disturbed. The cow- 
and-calf team promised something un- 
usual in pictures, so I set the cameras 
up and got ready. 

They didn’t keep me waiting long. I 
heard them breaking through to the 


edge of the papyrus, and then the old 
lady came into the open with the calf be- 
side her. Both were coated over with 
grayish swamp mud, and while they 
were black rhinos (so far as species is 
concerned) they looked whiter than any 
I had seen before, including the gen- 
uine white variety, which is actually 
black, as every African hunter knows. 

The pair started across a strip of 
marshy plain between me and the papy- 
rus and I tripped the shutter on the 
movie camera. They had the wind and 
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The author got his camera into position 
just as the two truculent bulls eyed each 


other warily before opening hostilities 


the cow heard the whirring noise before 
she had moved twenty yards. She 
stopped and, in the same instant, got 
my scent. Her big square head went 
down and her ridiculous little tail went 
up. She whipped to the left and plowed 
hell-for-breakfast three or four times 
her own length, charging blind, uatil 
she ran out of the scent ribbon and lost 
it. She changed ends then and went 
tearing to the right, with the calf at 
her heels. When that failed to pay off 
she came back to the spot where she 
had first smelled me, and stopped to 
take inventory. 

A second later the two-horned, vi- 
cious head went down again and she 
yas coming, square on the beam at last. 

I know of nothing in Africa more 
businesslike and determined than the 
charge of an enraged rhino. A _ lion 
comes at you with far more dash and 
speed. A buffalo is more vindictive, 
and an elephant more upsetting, what 
with his upcurled trunk, jutting tusks, 
and enormous, outspread ears. But a 
rhino just settles down and comes on 
as if nothing could turn him aside or 
stop him, and by the time he gets close 
he has you half convinced that nothing 
can. 

An experienced and cool-headed hunt- 
er, however, has one advantage. That’s 
the rhino’s poor eyesight. No other 
dangerous big animal in Africa sees so 
badly. It’s my theory a rhino can’t spot 
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Then they clashed violently, while other hippos gathered round to watch 


a man in the open much more than 
seventy-five vards, and I don't believe 
it sees him clearly until it’s almost on 
top of him. 

In the case of this murder-bent old 
cow, I was half hidden behind low bush 
and I don’t think she ever saw me at all. 


MY Awemba gunbearer, Siede, was 
standing by, ready to put the .470 
double-barreled express rifle in my 
hands. But I had no intention of killing 
the cow rhino if I could avoid it, and 
I was sure I could. Before the affair 
started I had studied the surroundings 
carefully. I knew exactly where Siede 
and I were going to do our dodging and 
running when the showdown came. 
That is an essential precaution in pho- 
tographing dangerous African game. 

But we didn’t even have to dodge. 
When the cow was a dozen yards away 


I realized she had failed to 
locate me. She was charg- 
ing blindly on a course that 
would send her past me, just 
on my right, if she didn’t 
change direction. 

I kept the movie camera 
going until her head and 
shoulders filled and over- 
flowed the view finder. When 
I looked up she was pound- 
ing past me full tilt along 
the ribbon of scent, no more 
than three paces away, head 
down and tail stiffly erect, 
with the calf lumbering at 
her heels. 

I swung the camera and 
picked her up as she went 
away, half expecting her to 
turn and come thundering 
back when she discovered 
she’d lost the scent. But 
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ahe kept going, and I was still exposing 
film when the two animals disappeared 
in thick bush. 

I turned to look at Siede, who hadn’t 
moved out of his tracks. He was watch- 
ing me with an exultant grin. I knew 
then I had a gunbearer I could count on! 

That night, lions roared around our 
camp shortly after midnight, so near 
my tent that I raised my mosquito net 
and looked out, half expecting to see 
them standing a few paces away. After 
that a big herd of zebras out on the 
plains started to bark. Then I heard 
the zebras stampede and hyenas begin 
to call. I knew the lions had made a 
kill, literally in our front yard. Before I 
drifted back to sleep a leopard coughed 
from a thicket 200 yards away. The 
African darkness is vibrant with savage 
and blood-chilling noises, and both pred- 
ators and prey were in full voice. 

At breakfast, at first light in the 
morning, Don Ker, my ‘white hunter” 
(outfitter and guide) agreed that the 
lions must have killed a zebra almost 
in camp. While we were eating, the 
light brightened enough for us to see 
nine hyenas sitting in a grisly circle 
around a small patch of bush about 
400 yards out on the plain. 

As soon as there was light enough 
for pictures we climbed into one of our 
two safari cars and drove out for a 
look. As we turned away from the 
tents N’Yamu, our Embu tracker, point- 
ed out two lionesses and a cub resting 
just beyond the bush. They moved off 
ahead of our car, looking back at us 
across their shoulders and wrinkling 
their muzzles in resentful snarls. We 
circled in toward the kill and found, to 
our surprise, that it was a big wilde- 
beest, or gnu, and not a zebra. The lions 
had eaten more than half of it. 

We turned back toward camp. When 
we were a hundred yards away from 


Again and again they ripped each other, 
but neither gave way as the hours passed 





the carcass the hyena pack came skulk- 
ing back and made a wild rush for it. 
But they’d no sooner reached it when, 
from the edge of a wooded donga 200 
yards beyond, a tawny shape came 
streaking like a thunderbolt. It was a 
big black-maned lion, one of the most 
beautiful I have even seen, and I fairly 
caught my breath in admiration as he 
rushed the hyenas. He scattered them 
like chaff before the wind, and when 
he lay down a dozen yards outside the 
bush to guard what was left of the 
wildebeest, I reached for my cameras. 
Don picked up his .470 double rifle to 
back me, and we stepped out of the car. 


he lion was easy to photograph. He 

had no intention of leaving his kill 
again, and the only question was, how 
close could we move in without getting 
into trouble? We didn’t want him for 
a trophy. Lion hunting would come 
later in the safari. And we had agreed, 
before we left Nairobi, that we would 
kill no animals we photographed unless 
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forced to. If they were co-operative 
enough to pose for us, we'd take ‘em as 
film trophies only—-provided they'd let 
us. How much nonsense, then, would 
our big black-maned lion tolerate? 

He tolerated quite a bit. We moved 
in on him cautiously, a few steps at a 
time. He eyed us with no show of either 
alarm or resentment, as cool and in- 
different as a king looking down from 
his throne. It struck me that he felt 
himself complete master of the situa- 
tion. It was his kill and he was boss of 
the veldt. He knew it and expected us 
to recognize it. Having that much self- 
confidence, he took it for granted that 
we wouldn't interfere with him. 

We walked up to within twenty-five 
yards. That seemed clcse enough. ‘He 
won't stand much more,’ Don warned 
in an undertone. 

We finished our pictures and backed 
carefully away. The lion got up, stalked 
into the bush, and took over his kill. 

Well, the safari that I’d planned and 
thought about for two years had got 
off to a smashing start so far as pic- 


Early next morning Brooks found one of 
the bulls dead on the riverbank. Near by 
were the conquerer and his prize—a cow 





tures were concerned. The date was 
January 31. We were two days out 
from our starting point at Nairobi, ana 
moving across the plains of southwest- 
ern Kenya on the way to Tanganyika. 
Already I had stalked and filmed two 
bull rhinos, a herd of 100 elephants, a 
big zebra herd, a bull elephant with 
forty-pound tusks, this black-maned 
lion, and the cow and calf rhinos. And 
since this was a special kind of safari, 
I was as pleased as if I had shot them 
all for trophies—maybe even more so. 

It was my dream safari, and I was 
allowing myself seven months in Africa 
to carry out my plans. Before we re- 
turned to Nairobi at the end of August 
we would cover 18,000 miles, doubling 
back and forth through Kenya and 
Tanganyika, north through the Belgian 
Congo, down the Nile in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, then far south to the 
(continued on page 52) 
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Rage rose in my throat 
to choke me. “You are a 
damned liar,” I told him. 
I saw his fist’ clench 
and his shoulders hunch 


eT amelie alti Saye 





ANGRY MEN 


Hordes of spoilers swarmed 
over the streams, and I thought: “How can 


I fight this thing alone?” 
by FRANCIS H. AMES 


was writing in my den when I heard an excited knocking on my door. I 

opened it to see an eager boy whose breath came in gasps, as though he’d 

been running a long way. 

“Mister,” he said, “‘the bridge! They’ve got a salmon on down there—had 
it on for half an hour. No one’s got a gaff.” 

I stepped into my waders, got my gaff, and put on my hat. 
pened before, in the six months I'd lived there. A lot of things had happened 
to me in that time. Some of them were wonderful (continued on page 68) 


This had hap- 


CHARLES I! 



























hances are that this boy’s letter 
C would have got routine handling 

in the letters department of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE if someone in the office hadn’t 
read it a second time and been inspired 
to ask three of his fellows what par- 
ticular problems happened to be bother- 
ing them most at the moment. 

One man answered that he had just 
moved into a new house and the damned 
paper hanger hadn’t shown up. An- 
other didn’t know where his next auto- 
mobile was coming from, prices are so 
high. And the third couldn’t get reser- 
vations at his favorite fishing spot for 
the last two weeks in August. 

So the inspired one suggested that 
we drop these minor problems and give 
special attention to a real one—-the 
problem of a boy and his friends, his 
conscience and society. It’s a lot to be 
worrying a 14-year-old. It _ finally 
struck us that it isn’t his problem at all, 
but ours, his elders’, and that we should 
be doing the worrying. 

We sent copies of his letter to four 
persons, asking them how they would 
answer the boy. We chose two men 
prominent in the conservation of wild- 
life; a former president of a rod and 
gun club whose membership formed a 
junior rod and gun club to combat this 
very problem; and a psychiatrist. 

One of them replied, ‘It’s a tough as- 
signment. How do you go about telling 
a 14-year-old that we older fellows are 
to blame for it all?” 

Their letters follow. We hope the 14- 
year-old sees them so that he’ll know 
he’s quite a kid. Even if he doesn’t, it 
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A FRUSTRATED 14-YEAR-OLD WANTS TO KNOW: 


SHOULD | 








DEAR SiR: 


these things. 





I have a problem, a serious one. It’s about me, most 
of my friends, and the wildlife. Here it is: 

Living right on the Mississippi River, there are a 
lot of fishing and hunting, and nearly all my friends 
hunt or fish. Also, they are game-law violators. Every 
year after the season closes, one of my best friends 
goes duck hunting until the river freezes. Another 
friend caught sturgeon (protected) and sold them 
out of state. Another friend I’d loaned some shells 
to for the squirrel season came back with two pheas- 
ants, a hen and cock. He killed them both with one 
shot each (out of season). Another fellow saw a 
“duck” a week before the season opened, and shot it. 
It turned out to be a sea gull. 

That’s just the beginning. | could fill a book with 


Do you see my problem? Most of the kids are 
about 14 or 15, just like myself. Maybe I’m just one 
of those weak-livered jellyfishes I’ve been hearing 
about because I don’t turn them in. But I can’t. 
Maybe I should just pass it off like everybody else 
does. What would you do? 





Help, a frustrated 
14-yR.-OLD 








should start some hard thinking on the 
part of the rest of us just to know that 
a modern Tom Sawyer is so seriously 
concerned over the problems of con- 
servation and game-law violations. 
Maybe you have ideas on the subject. 


f 
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DEAR FRUSTRATED LAD: 

So long as we have fellows like you 
we don’t need to worry one bit about 
the future of America. 

Your letter will make plenty of faces 
red among adults. They, too, have 
friends who cheat regularly on the fish 
and game laws, yet they do nothing 
about it. 

No, don’t tell on your young friends. 





They'll hate you the rest of your life it 
you do, and it wouldn’t do any good. 

Instead, take one of your teachers 
into your confidence. Ask him to or- 
ganize a junior conservation club in 
your school. Then be sure he invites 
these fellows to join up. Some of them 
might even be good officers. 

Ask the local warden, or some other 
good sportsman, to your meetings every 
now and then to explain the Conserva- 
tion Pledge, and what it means to 
everybody. He can also tell what your 
conservation commission is doing to 
keep your region a good place to hunt 
and fish. 

But don’t squeal on your friends 
First, give them a chance to become 
good sportsmen, like yourself. 

Your admiring friend, 
SETH GORDON 

(Ed. note: Seth Gordon, who has 

dealt with such problems for nearly 
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forty years, is Consultant to the Wild- 
life Conservation Board, Department of 
Natural Resources, State of California. ) 





DEAR BOB: 

I don’t know your name, but I’m 
going to call you Bob because I know a 
real Bob who has the same problem. 
The fact is there are thousands of Bobs 
and Johnnies and Jimmies who feel the 
way you do about fishing and hunting 
out of season. 

And they can do something about it, 
too. Trouble is your game warden can’t 
do his job alone. Like other game war- 
dens, he has too much ground to cover. 
In our case, for instance, it adds up to 
325 square miles—too much for one 
man. So we have to pitch in and help. 

It’s not so hard when you know what 
it’s all about. Wildlife is a crop, just like 
corn and wheat. If we want plenty of 
corn and wheat, we have to plant plenty 
of it. But we can’t plant fish and game 

except for a few kinds. So we have to 
save the breeders. Dead fish don’t spawn 
and dead birds don’t raise chicks. 

So those fellows are spoiling next 
year’s crop with their sneak shots— 
and spoiling next year’s fun, too. But 
maybe we can’t expect them to change 
just by telling them about conservation. 
If a fellow has a gun he wants to shoot, 
and if he has a rod he wants to fish. 

Well, I hunt and fish all year. I hunt 
pheasants right up until the trout sea- 
son opens in spring-——-but I hunt them 
with a camera. That’s how I keep my 
dog in shape. I shoot birds all year, too, 
but I shoot crows and hawks and owls 

-the harmful ones. 

And you've got another angle—the 
grown-ups. They’re more to blame for 
this poaching stuff by kids than they’d 
like to admit. My rod and gun club has 
a junior club, too. Many a time I’ve 
tried to get the grown-ups to help out 
in some joint activity with the juniors. 
[The trouble always is that when one 
grown-up tries to steam up the other 
grown-ups in the club to help out, 
everybody says, ‘Gee, I’d like to, but 
I'm awful busy this week.” 

But here's a-tip, Bob, and I know it 
works. One grown-up can say no to 
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another grown-up easily enough, but 
there aren’t many of us who can say 
no to a kid. We're ashamed to. And 
it’s a good thing, because that’s where 
your hope is. 

So get somebody to help you form a 
junior club and then go to the seniors 
and tell ‘em, look, you fellows want a 
crow shoot, you want a target range, 
you want fly-tying lessons or casting 
lessons or rod-repairing lessons. I bet 
thev'll do something about it. 

Good luck, 
ROGER P. SMITH 

(Ed. note: Roger P. Smith, former 
president of the Madison, Connecticut, 
Rod and Gun Club, has long been a 
prime mover in promoting activities 
among the juniors.) 


DEAR FRUSTRATED 14-YEAR-OLD: 

It should make older people feel good 
to know that in a world troubled by so 
many inhuman aggressions there are 
youngsters like you who have a strong 
conscience. Without that strong con- 
science there can be no civilized life. 

Deep in our minds are social and 
humane urges, and destructive ones, 
too. The conscience is what keeps us 
from following the destructive urges. 
The conscience, you know, is one of the 
big differences between man and ani- 
mal. But even so it comes to man slow- 
ly and painfully. It starts when we are 
very little. And we have some of our 
biggest struggles with it in our teens. 

How many times have you wished 
you didn’t have to do what was “right,”’ 
but only what was fun? Well, all teen- 





agers feel like that at times and are 
tempted to live by what we doctors call 
the pleasure principle. That means do- 
ing what gives pleasure at the moment 

such as giving in to the urge to killa 
duck out of season. 

Probably in your struggle with your 
conscience you have got a little ahead 
of your friends. Very likely some of 
them will catch up with you and then 
they will keep themselves from hunting 
and fishing out of season 

But in the meantime you have been 
put on the spot. You may feel you must 


do as the others do or 
tell on them. But you 
really have other choices. 
The most’ important 
thing is that you must 
solve this problem grad- 
ually inside yourself. 
You don’t have to do as 
they do, and you don’t 
have to be their game 
warden, either. 

You probably can do 
them more good by being 
a good example, by keep- 
ing on good, friendly 
terms with them even if 
you don’t like some of 
the things they do. It 
won't make you a weak-livered jelly- 
fish at all. Just the reverse, in fact. 

Cordially, 
I. PETER GLAUBER, M.D. 

(Ed. note: Dr. Glauber, a psychia- 
trist, is a member of the New York 
Psychoanalytic Society and is on the 
faculty of the Post-Graduate Medical 
School, New York University—Bellevue 
Medical Center. ) 


DEAR TROUBLED BOY: 
Your pals are not really to blame. 
How can they be if most of the older 





men they know think it is smart to beat 
the law, and do it all the time and get 
away with it? 

The blame goes all the way to the 
top to the folks whose job it is to see 
that our fish and game is properly man- 
aged and protected. These people are 
not doing their job. But they will if 
you and I and a lot more of us yell long 
enough and loud enough for them to 
do it. 

You must know other fellows in your 
neighborhood, both young and old, 
who really love to hunt and fish as 
much as you do. Go to them, form a 
group or a club. Interest your school- 
teachers, the local newspaper, some of 
your business men. Perhaps you can 
get a similar group started in an ad- 
joining community. 

What you want is simple: sound con- 
servation laws and strict enforcement 
of them, the same for everybody. 

Don’t drift with the tide and destroy 
the very things you want to keep and 
enjoy. All over the country there are 
fellows who have pitched in to straight- 
en out just the things you tell about. 
But there are too few of us, and we 
need your help. 

It’s a job worth fighting to accom- 
plish. Count on us to help in any way 
we can. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK J. VALGENTI Jr. 

(Ed. note: Frank J. Valgenti Jr., a 
lawyer, is Chairman of the Fish and 
Game Council, New Jersey Department 
of Conservation. ) 
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A VANISHING AMERICAN... 


The WAPITI 





On the page opposite is the tenth painting of a notable series 
by one of the nation’s most talented wildlife artists, who was 


specially commissioned by this magazine to depict—in full color 


—the world's largest game animals in their native habitats 





owadays the wapiti (or Amer- 
ican elk, to give him his popular 
name) is typically a game animal of 
the high, remote mountain pastures of 
*the West. There was a time, though, 
when the big deer ranged as far east 
as New York and-Pennsylvania. But, 
like the moose, it was not compatible 
with civilization. 

Of the millions of wapiti that once 
roamed the country, only about 229,- 
000 were left in 1939. And by 1947, 
says the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, the number had dwindled to 194,- 
000. By 1950 six states—Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming—held the vast ma- 
jority of the remaining elk, and these 
were the only states to have general 
open seasons on the animal. 

Next to the moose the elk is the big- 
gest of our deer. An outstanding speci- 
men may be up to 9 feet long, 5 feet 8 
inches high at the shoulder, and weigh 
up to 1,000 pounds. On the average, 
though, a bull weighs around 700. 

The elk is both a browser and a 
grazer. In winter it drops to the lower 
ranges of the mountains, where food 
is easier to find in the snow. But when 
spring comes the elk bands move up 
the mountainsides, seeking the shelter 
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of the spruce and pine forests. Along 
about March the bull’s antlers drop 
off. 

In October and November, with his 
new rack developed, the bull sets out 
to collect a harem of cows. Then his 
“bugle” resounds in the woods and 
pastures. And it’s then that rival bulls 
put on titanic battles. 

During the season the elk spends 
most of the day in the forest. But in 
early morning, and again at twilight, 
he moves into the alpine meadows to 
feed. That is where the shrewd hunter 
seeks his trophy. Sometimes he car- 
ries a call--not so much to call in a 
bull but to get an answering bugle that 
may lead him to one. 

Since he may have to take his shot 
at fairly long range, the hunter car- 
ries one of the more powerful, flatter- 
shooting rifles—.270, .30/06, .300 H. 
& H. Magnum—equipped with a 
scope of from 2'4%4X to +X. Bullet 
weights range from 130 grains up- 
ward, with the 150’s and 180’s the 
most popular. 

While the wapiti’s head is not so 
massive as the moose’s, it is far more 
beautiful. And because elk are so 
scarce, the man who takes a good 
trophy will have reason to rejoice. 


BOB KUHN 
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by GENE BURNS 


an you imagine any angler in his 
CC right mind heaving a dozen large 
stones into his favorite pool while 
fishing? That’s exactly what the great 
Charlie Campbell did! And he accom- 
panied his barrage with some salty 
language to the effect that he’d show 
those sleeping so-and-so’s a thing or 
two about stream etiquette for deliber- 
ately ignoring his personally designed 
flies! Then, with the aroused salmon 
darting every which way in the pool, 
Charlie sat down beside Quebec's Mis- 
tassini River, relighted his nickel cigar, 
and, after smoking it down to his griz- 
zled moustache, waded out and began 
laying down a beautiful dry fly. And 
within five minutes Charlie was fast to 
a large salmon—just under thirteen 
pounds, a top fish for that water. 
Another time, Charlie was fishing the 
famed Conner’s pool on the Kedgwick 
River in New Brunswick. After three 
hours of unproductive labor, Charlie 
became downright irritated because the 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOM BLAKE 


He combines angling with foot- 
racing by prancing along the 
bank abreast of his sunken lure 
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salmon declined to co-operate. He al- 
ways took such things as_ personal 
affronts. ‘I won’t give ’em any peace 
of mind until one of 'em snaps his but- 
tons,” vowed Charlie. With that, he 
bent on a No. 12 Bonbright dry fly, 
waded into position, and kept pegging 
away at the hot corner without let-up. 
Ten minutes, and still nothing stirred. 
Fifteen twenty. Finally, after 
forty-three minutes, Charlie announced: 
“Ha! One chicken-livered son-of-a-fish 
is coming!” He had seen a salmon’s 
fins twitching nervously and the fish 
rising slightly. At the next cast, sure 
enough, the salmon swirled under his 
dry fly and Charlie was fast to a bounc- 
ing nine-pounder. 

On a troutless morning on New 
York’s Beaverkill, this noted angler 
(whose fishing exploits still make eve- 
ning conversation pieces up and down 
the Kedgwick-Restigouche, Beaverkill, 
Neversink, and Esopus) told a young 
companion: ‘Look, m’lad, we'll make 
those trout so excited they won’t be 
able to keep their pants on! Watch me.” 

He allowed his own creation, a Camp- 


The smart apple doesn’t 
wet a line in his first half 
day on a strange stream—he 
observes the experts at work 





bell’s Fancy wet, five seconds to sink. 
Then he streaked it past a sleepy trout’s 
nose. Even with spiked shoes no trout 
could possibly have caught it. Charlie 
repeated this a dozen times, allowing 
exactly five seconds each time for the 
fly to sink. By now the once-somnolent 
fish was no doubt goggle-eyed with 
wonderment. What in hell’s hot name 
could possibly be streaking through his 
private bedroom at this hour of the 
day? Remember, this was before fly- 
ing saucers. When Charlie slowed down 
the fly so that the fish could overtake 
it, it was soon locked securely in the 
cold embrace of a 1'-pound brown. 
Did Charlie grin? 


are was the day that Charlie Camp- 

bell didn’t bring home a large fish, 
while less imaginative fellow anglers 
often returned empty-creeled. Why? 
They could cast equally well and knew 
the stream perhaps even better than 
he. This master of invention shrugged 
it off by explaining: ‘Fish are born 
with a big bump of curiosity—particu- 
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Some men take big trout when others can’t 





get a rise. Why? Here’s the dope—and part 


larly the old wisenheimers ... and I 
merely provoke their curiosity.” 

Luck plays its part in catching big 
fish, but it is no accident when men like 
Charlie consistently get them regard- 
less of conditions. They think when 
they fish. When the water is warm, 
for example, they look for spots where 
cold, short-run springs spill into the 
main river to lower the temperature; 
there’s always a large hole there and 
the chances are good that fish will be 
active in it. These men are experi- 
mental-minded. Take Bill Reynolds of 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts. 

“To outwit the really big fish,’ he 
says, ‘is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult because there are more fisher- 
men doing better fishing each year. But 
if you’re sharp and willing to experi- 
ment, there’s still a chance.’ Then he 
proved it by showing me a brand-new 
trick—-new, at least, to me. He knotted 
a 22-foot nylon leader to his line. After 
attaching one of his own beautifully- 
tied yellow stone flies (yellow hackle, 
gray body, grav dubbing, and gold rib- 
bing), he cast it out on a large pool. 
But this was the trick: he did not 
straighten the leader and it fell on the 
water in a large coil. As the main cur- 
rents slowly dragged out the line, the 
leader uncoiled in a circle, imparting a 
spinning action to the large fly, so that 
it was not unlike a heavy, floppy natu- 
ral fly taking off. The result? His sec- 
ond cast was sucked in by a brown, and 
a smashing drive followed when the 
fish realized he had been outwitted. As 
Bill released the three-quarter-pound 
trout he said apologetically, ‘“‘Fish in 
the East don’t come as big as they do 
in Montana. But anyway, its fun!” 


Ba and Charlie, being big-fish an- 
glers, have one thing in common: 
inventiveness. Equally important, they 
know where to apply it--where to find 
the big fish. That’s the winning cor 
bination: Find a big fish and then de- 
liberately go about catching him. 
You'll be amazed how often you'll get 
those wisenheimers, too, if you keep 
after them and root them out. 

Every big trout is boss man in his 
pool and he has a particular feeding- 
resting-observation station all his own. 
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of it may shock you right out of your chair 


| TE HARD 1 0-GhT 


Occasionally he may forsake that spot 
and go into hiding, particularly if you 
frighten him by your approach—but 
he’ll come back to the same spot, to 
the exact square foot! Should you be 
lucky enough to take him, rest assured 
that within a week another large fish 
will take over his favorite rocking- 
chair. So once you have located a large 
fish, keep after him everlastingly. 
Leave him, perhaps, but keep coming 
back. Eventually he'll be yours for 
keeps. And very soon there'll be an- 
other big fish in the same spot. 

The last time I drove through Chi- 


Spoiling someone else’s fish- 
ing by tossing rocks? Heck, no 
—he’s waking somnolent trout 
and improving his prospects 


co, California, Ruland Hardy Jr., took 
me to his favorite stretch of water 
on the Feather River. Without wasting 
time—it was already mid-afternoon 

we worked our way down a steep can- 
yon and came out below a large pool. 
Within ten minutes Ruland had a fif- 
teen-inch rainbow bouncing off the end 
of his fly rod. How did he take him? 
With a short cast he flicked his fly out 
on a bit of whirling foam and let it 
sink through—to the distress of the 
outwitted fish. Now, as a _ caster, 
tuland would be the first to say he’s 
just average-—but like Charlie and Bill, 
he knows were the big fish are and he 


always uses his wits to outsmart them. 

But wait for the rest. It was some 
distance to the next large pool and, 
since the shadows were already deepen- 
ing in the canyon, he hurried. When 
I caught up to him he had added a 
fourteen-inch brown. Finally, because 
it was nearly dark, he ran to his third 
hole. When I overtook him he reported 
having had a wonderful strike. ‘‘Looked 
like the bottom of the hole upending,” 
he said. “‘Let’s come back tomorrow and 
catch that baby.”’ 

Next morning, using the same No. 12 
dry fly—-gray hackle, yellow body- 





























Ruland made a cautious approach, with 
a large boulder for cover. He flicked 
his fly ever so carefully around it, let- 
ting it drop into the same bit of current 
as the night before. The fish took the 
fly before it could sweep behind the 
boulder, showing his broad side, and 
dropped back complacently with the 
captured tidbit. Complacent? Well, for 
a second, perhaps. As the barb went 
home, the huge trout became a surging, 
fighting monster. On his first headlong 
rush, he took Ruland through two holes. 
Then, in a third pool, he settled down 
to a characteristic bulldog fight, sulk- 
(continued on page 65) 
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BORN TO BE A TUNTER 


He was just ten, and already started on his first 
million, when temptation—in the form 
of a .22—raised its lovely head 


by MARK MAI 


Dad stood framed in the 
doorway, and I didn’t like 
the way he stared, first at 
the rifle and then at me 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





was ten years old the day I took up 
the tracks back of the tool shed and 
followed their erratic twistings and 
straightaways down through the grove. 
Out to the snow-drifted cornfield they 
led, where the walking was tough. The 
‘louds of my breath got bigger and 
bigger; it was dog-gone hard work and 
I was mighty pleased when the tracks 
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began to circle back toward the grove. 


Twenty minutes later, between the 
rust-colored roots of a willow, two dark 
dots like brown berries caught my at- 
tention by their very intentness. Back- 
ing off several steps, I stared back at 
the bunny’s eyes. How in heck, I won- 
dered, could I get him? 

Now, I had a friend in school who was 


1) PORT! 


also a sort of hero: Andy owned a sin- 
gle-shot .22 rifle. He often brought it 
to school, because sometimes he'd get a 
shot at a bunny on his way across the 
fields. Lately, Andy had hinted that he 
might sell the rifle. I thought of this as 
I stood there and stared at the bunny 
crouched motionless between the willow 


(continued on page 81) 
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overtly, the other’ fishermen 

watched the man working the 

surf with a fresh-water casting 
outfit. They saw him belt out the bit 
of broom handle against the wind, and 
their eyes followed the piece of wood as 
it bobbed in the racing cream of a 
wave, dangling a fly two feet below on 
tough nylon. 

They knew the man was trying for 
another world-record striped bass, but 
they didn’t laugh at his odd gear. Surf 
fishermen around Narragansett, Rhode 
Island, rarely laugh at Jerry Sylvester, 
for he catches more stripers in a season 
than many surfers take in a lifetime 
(see cover). 

So they watched him. Closely. Won- 
deringly. Wistfully. 

Presently he quit the sea. And nine 
other casters, trying to look as if they 
had decided to leave of their own judg- 
ment, made for the dunes. 

“No fish here,” Jerry told me flatly. 
“The bait’s gone. No bait—no bass. 
Simple."’ We threw our stuff into the 
back of his Model A beach buggy and 
churned across the sand. Other cars, 
bristling with long rods, followed at a 
respectful spying distance. 

How does one become a Pied Piper of 
surf casters? Jerry Sylvester started 
by being a chauffeur. For sixteen sum- 
mers his job brought him to Narragan- 
sett, where his employer had a surf-side 
mansion. In his spare time Jerry began 
fishing for stripers, and after a couple 
of thwarting seasons he caught a few. 
And as has happened to others, he be- 
came fascinated. 

Lean and wiry Sylvester is charged 
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Jerry Sylvester tries night and day 


to beat his own striped-bass world record, 


while rivals play follow-the-leader 


by WILL JACQMAR 


with energy and an ability to talk tran- 
scendently about striped bass. Further- 
more, he drinks from a bottomless well 
of optimism. One day he convinced his 
wife Edna that a man could make a 
living surf casting for stripers and at- 
tending to the needs of other fishermen. 

They saved their money and in 1939 
he quit chauffeuring to open a bait shop 
within casting distance of Narragan- 
sett’s sea wall. Jerry and Edna col- 
lected the area’s natural bait—-clams, 
mummies, fiddler crabs, shrimp, sand 
worms, and such—and laid in a supply 
of tackle. In season, the joint has been 
pretty well jammed ever since. 

The reason for this popularity brings 
us back to Jerry and me bouncing along 
in the Model A. Most angling impre- 
sarios would have ditched that string 
of cars. Not Jerry. He’s so nuts about 
stripers that he wants others to catch 
them too. So he leads them to the fish 
and, if asked, will aavise on lures, tides, 
and where to cast. 


ry his does nothing to harm his busi- 
| ness, even when the beach anglers 
don’t quite believe him. There’s that 
broomstick rig, for instance. Jerry fig- 
ured the broom-handle float would cast 
well and jerk the dangling streamer fly 
realistically when riding rough water. 
Work? You should see a big bass ham- 
mer into the shallows after the dancing 
fly! But the whole idea is too unortho- 
dox for most surfers; they'll watch him 
pioneer it another season. 

Yet Sylvester may be onto something 
even better this year because of his 





eternal study of the sea. He observes 
the bait fish on which the stripers feed, 
so that he can imitate their action 
with an artificial lure. Jerry believes 
that lures must act natural, whether or 
not they look like the real thing. 

It was the appearance of hordes of 
mullet each September that gave him 
the idea for a special mullet plug. He 
spent hours watching these _ bright- 
sided bait fish fleeing in terror before 
rampaging stripers. Sylvester didn't 
aim at something resembling a mullet 
swimming alone unafraid, as so many 
plugs imitate bait fish, even to their 
scales. What he wanted was a lure 
that would skitter and jump and splash 
like a terrified mullet. 


Jith two years of experimenting 
behind it, Jerry’s blue-mullet plug 
hit the Rhode Island surf in 1943 
Casters found it to be a saucy, frenzied 
splasher with a free-swinging metal 
tail that churned foam. And how it 
stirred up September bass! Jerry’s best 
with it so far: a 50 and a 52-pounder. 

I got to thinking, one morning, of all 
the hours, days, and weeks Jerry spends 
in the surf, from late spring, when the 
first bass are taken, till November and 
sometimes December. So I asked Edna 
Sylvester how many stripers her hus 
band brings home in a good season. I 
knew she kept a notebook detailing fis! 
weights, stages of the tide, lures, an 
so forth. She got out the journal an 
began figuring for the 1942 season 
which was better than many, thoug! 
not exceptional. 
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“Fifteen hundred and fourteen,’’ she 
announced proudly, ‘not counting the 
smallish bass he threw back.” She got 
busy again with the pencil and pres- 
ently came up with a statistic that 
would wrench any serious surf caster’s 
heart—in 1942 Jerry took fifty-nine 
stripers that went twenty-five pounds 
or better. 

Hospitals and charitable institutions 
got most of the fish. And I know from 
personal experience that many a friend 
about to depart fishless found himself 
protesting over, but accepting, a hand- 
some bass that Jerry happened to have 
on ice. Some fish went to a commercial 
fish buyer at from fifteen to twenty 
cents a pound, uncleaned. 


ow does Sylvester catch so many 

fish? Part of his system is used 
by experts everywhere; it’s a knowledge 
of the area he fishes. If a storm heaps 
sand into a pocket that has produced 
a bass or two at high tide, he knows it; 
and he knows when the Atlantic has 
rinsed away that sand. I’ve seen him 
standing on a high point on a calm day, 
staring down into the ocean’s bass pas- 
tures, memorizing their layout. On 
land he is more familiar with the break- 
neck, rock-piled bays than any early- 
day smuggler. 

Take the night of July 26, 1944, dur- 
ing the wartime blackout. Jerry was 
one of the few who dared fish a rugged 
spot like Nathan’s Cove in total ‘dark- 
ness. He was casting a Jap feather 
when a heavy fish struck and went 
berserk in the inky sea. Jerry had no 
light whatever; that was the law. Yet 
for an hour he avoided bad falls while 
scrambling about the jagged, kelp- 
slippery rocks. Finally, sore of limb 
and thumbs (his 100-yard reel had no 
star drag), he landed a 57-pounder! 
And it’s still the world-record striped 
bass in the twenty-pound-test-line class. 

Jerry is a great one for remembering 
the exact stage of the tide at a spot 
where he has taken a fish, using some 
near-by landmark for a reference point. 
One evening, when we were fishing a 
certain bay, he shouted from fifty yards 
away, “Try where the wave breaks to 
the right of that barrel-shaped rock.” 
On two successive evenings, a week be- 
fore, he had taken a bass from that spot 
when the rock was half exposed. 

Sylvester always casts across out- 
going tides and halts his bait two or 
three times during the retrieve so he 
can make it flounder like an injured 
fish. And he always fishes his lure right 
into the beach, knowing that bass some- 
times will hit just as the bait is about 
to be washed onto the sand. 

He tries to start winding in when his 
offering is atop the crest of a wave. 
And when his lure approaches a rock 
ver which waves spill, he times it so 
it rides into the breaking wave. Fishing 
rocky-bottomed shore in summer, he 
takes pains to bring his bait between 
i nest of rocks in the same direction 

S wind and tide, even if he has to cast 
iead-on into the wind. 

Of course, it is his knowledge of bait 
that probably pays off best. Beginning 
n late May and June, when there’s an 
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Sylvester emerges from the surf with a striper that he’d conquered in total darkness 


abundance of bottom feed (he uses 
deep-running plugs then, fished slowly, 
and fastens live herring to ‘‘fish finder”’ 
rigs), he watches the natural bait of 
the Atlantic ceaselessly. I have a hunch 
that he learns more from the eternally 
gliding gulls and terns, as they watch 
the sea for surfacing bait fish, than do 
most anglers. 

It is no secret among surf casters 
that when these sea birds suddenly con- 
gregate on a small patch of ocean, it’s 
because feeding gamefish have driven 
the bait to the surface. Jerry Sylvester 
carries a pair of binoculars in his beach 
buggy to study such occurrences. But 
I wasn’t aware till one day last sum- 
mer just how much he could learn from 
a mere glance at one of these gull 
klatsches. 


e were driving along when I spied 

birds wheeling above surfacing 
bait hordes. ‘Stop the car!’’ I shouted, 
pointing. “Stripers are working!”’ 

Jerry looked, then said laconically, 
“Bluefish.” 

I had overlooked a subtlety which, 
I’m sure, was also invisible to the bass 
fishermen racing across the dunes 
toward the melee. Jerry explained that 
gulls and terns have no fear of alighting 
amid the bait fish when stripers are 
feeding. But the more bloodthirsty blue- 
fish will chop at anything that moves, 


including the feet of swimming birds 
(and maybe at the birds themselves). 
These gulls and terns weren’t actually 
landing, just skimming. Therefore they 
were avoiding bluefish. 

Sylvester’s love for experimentation 
and new gadgets brings him an oc- 
casional financial bonanza. In 1948 he 
happened across a somewhat obscure 
plug hitherto used chiefly in fresh water 
for muskellunge. He thought it might 
take stripers and bought one. By the 
end of the season he was convinced he 
had a killer and stocked up. In 1949 
the plug caught fish for the first surfers 
bold enough to try something fresh. 
Last year it was the rage along much 
of the Rhode Island coast. 

A gadget he pioneered heavily in 
1950 was an antibacklash attachment 
for surf reels: a fluid hub. Filled with 
S.A.E. 30 motor oil, the hub replaces 
the left bearing cup and eliminates 
thumbing. At one point Jerry noticed 
my wife eyeing the one on his reel. He 
knew she had suffered with many a 
backlash. 

“You can cast a hundred yards with 
it,” he said. ‘First try.” 

She looked dubious. 

“I guarantee it,’’ he said, rising. 
“Come on, I'll show you.” 

He was right. Just as he was right 
the day George Heinold and I drove into 
Narragansett on the tail end of last 

(continued on page 73) 
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“Keep your rifle on him,” Jim 
told me. “And if he moves when 
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this rock hits him—don’t miss 
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For almost half a century I yearned to go 
out after a trophy bear. And then it took a fishing 
trip —of all things—to force my decision 


country to realize a lifelong ambi- 

tion—if you’re lucky. And if you’re 
willing to gamble a bit. I had dreamed 
for forty-eight years of killing a grizzly. 
And then I suddenly made up my mind 
to go and get one. 

I started hunting as a kid of twelve, 
down in southern Illinois. My brother 
Harry and I had one gun between us 
an ancient muzzle-loading double-bar- 
tiled shotgun with both hammers miss- 
ing. I doubt that our system of firing 
ithas ever been duplicated anywhere on 
earth. 

We’d load one barrel. Harry, being 
dder than I, got to carry the gun. I 
tagged along with—believe it or not— 
an old claw hammer. We'd trudge 
through the fields and woods until we 
spotted game. Maybe it would be a 
squirrel in a tall hickory, maybe an un- 
wary bobwhite perched on a fence post 
or a cottontail hunched in a brier clump. 
It had to be sitting game. We couldn't 
operate on any other kind. 

Harry would attach a percussion cap 
to the nipple of the old gun and take 
aim. When he was braced he’d say “Let 
er go!” and I’d peck the cap sharply 
with my hammer. If my aim was good 
the gun went off. If Harry’s aim was 
good (and I didn’t whack hard enough 
to upset it) we’d kill something. 

When I was fourteen I acquired a 
gun that would shoot without any black- 
smith-shop accessories. And about that 
time I began to develop bear fever. In 
My youthful daydreams I looked upon 
bear hunting as most kids regard the 
distant goals of fame and riches. If 
only someday I could go out and kill 
a bear! 

I grew up and graduated to better 
suns and bigger game. I hunted in 
Florida, Michigan, Wyoming, Montana, 
California, Oregon. I shot quail and 
grouse, pheasants and ducks, rabbits 
and deer, coyotes and mountain lions. 
In twenty-five seasons I never missed an 
opening day in the deer woods of Michi- 
san, my home state, and in that time I 
accounted for eighteen bucks. 

But no chance at a bruin ever came 


| doesn’t take long in good game 
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by CHARLES BOND 


my way, and my yen for a bear hunt 
never left me. The longer I lived the 
more I wanted to try it. My plans were 
more ambitious now. I knew I wouldn’t 
be satisfied with just a little everyday 
black bear. What I wanted was an 
Alaska brownie, or a grizzly, something 
out of the ordinary, a trophy pelt to 
satisfy the yearnings of a lifetime! 

In June, 1950, my wife and I headed 
the family car up the Alaska Highway 
for Fairbanks on a fishing trip. We 
had heard fabulous tales of northern 
pike in the primitive lakes along that 
famous road, of big lake trout, of cut- 
throats, and of grayling in the virgin 
waters near the Yukon-Alaska border. 
The stories were true, too. I proved 
that to my complete satisfaction before 
I came home. 

When we were planning the trip I 
realized that we'd travel through grizzly 
country much of the way. And I knew 
that the bear season is open the year 
around in British Columbia. So on an 
impulse, I put my .30/06, a sporter con- 
verted from a Model 1903 Springfield, 
in the back of the car. 

At Teslin Lake, 800 miles above Daw- 
son Creek and 3,600 from my home in 
Michigan, I found I was within striking 
distance of some of the best grizzly 
range in British Columbia. Then and 
there I decided to end forty-eight years 
of suspense! 


I engaged Jim McCready to guide me, 
and on the morning of June 29 we 
took off in his truck. We drove twenty- 
five miles over an unimproved road that 
climbed higher and higher into the Ca- 
nadian Rockies and to the lake where 
Jim’s camp was located. I suppose that 
lake has a name but I never heard it 
mentioned. 

The cabin was on the far shore, some 
three miles from the road. We boated 
over, and by mid afternoon were snug 
in McCready’s camp. I never expect to 
see a prettier spot. The camp stood on 
the lake shore, with timbered mountains 
and snow peaks forming a spectacular 
backdrop. At that season the caribou 
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and sheep were back in the high coun- 
try, Jim explained. But since straw- 
berries and other wild fruits were 
ripening in the valleys, he was decided- 
ly optimistic about grizzlies. 

We left camp on foot immediately 
after breakfast, next morning, and 
struck back into the mountains. We 
climbed steeply for a couple of hours, 
seeking a lookout point above timber- 
line where we could glass the surround- 
ing country. 

The timber gave way gradually, 
thinning out to patches of alder and 
willow, with here and there a clump of 
stunted pine. I figured we'd climbed 
about three miles when we topped out 
on a steep ridge and Jim called a halt. 
We sat down on a convenient rock, re- 
covered our breath, and put our binocu- 
lars to work. 

I was carrying 6X glasses. Moving 
them slowly over the bare, rock-strewn 
slopes of another mountain—nearly 
two miles away across a valley that fell 
steeply below us—I picked up a suspi- 
cious-looking spot of silver-gray against 
a darker background of rock, just be- 
low a snow patch. While I had the 
glasses glued on it, it moved. 

“TI think I’ve got a bear,’’ I said, ina 
voice that almost cracked with excite- 
ment. 

Jim put his more powerful binoculars 
on the place I indicated and took a 
quick look. ‘You've got a bear,” he 
agreed flatly. 

It was hard to believe. I had waited 
all those years for a look at a grizzly, 
and now we'd blundered into one only 
three miles from camp, on the first 
morning of our hunt, and five minutes 
after we sat down to look the country 
over! I was to discover quickly, how- 
ever, that seeing a bear and killing him 
are two entirely different propositions. 

The grizzly was feeding. He pawed 
around for a while in a patch of moss, 
probably searching for berries. Then 
he cuffed a slab of rock aside and dug 
busily under a big boulder, and I knew 
enough about bears to guess he'd 
scented a lemming or ground squirrel. 

I had my fill of looking and scram- 
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Yome says that necessity is the mother of invention, but 
, ) IT say that laziness is. Take my grandfather. He lived 
out West when the skies were full of tender, juicy pigeons. 
Grandfather always said they were a blessing. Why, in them 
days there’d be millions of birds in a flock, and they'd blot 
out the sun for a whole day when they passed over his place. 
Naturally, grandfather couldn’t work in the dark. 


He built himself a four-barrel shotgun. He figured 


there’s no sense in going to the trouble of aiming a gun if 
you don’t get plenty of shooting out of it. With his gun, 
he could knock down hundreds of pigeons all at once. Of 
course, the recoil would throw his shoulder out of whack, 
so he’d take to his bed for two-three weeks. 


Well, one year game was scarce. No pigeons came over 
for a long time, and the larder got awful low. Grandfather 
finally had to take his shotgun and go out after rabbits. 
He walked more than two miles and never saw a one. And 
then, all of a sudden, he spotted a big black cloud coming 
towards him in the sky. Pigeons! Grandfather lets the 
pigeons get right over him and then he lets go with four 
barrels. But he aimed a mite low and nothing came down 
but hundreds of pigeon legs. 


Grandfather went on home, a big grin on his face. After 
dark that night he and grandma went out to a hardwood 
grove back of the barn. They filled six baskets with legless 
pigeons flopping around on the ground. Naturally, they 
had tried to roost but couldn’t manage without legs. That’s 
why grandfather had shot low—he wasn’t the man who 
would tote pigeons for two miles!—William A. Miles. 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality. He’s 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too. 


bled to my feet. ‘“Let’s go, 3 

Jim shook his head. “If we 
up that slope,” he pointed out 
have the wind behind us and * 
over the mountain and gone be... 
were a hundred yards above the © 

“You mean we're not going to get a 
shot at him?” 

“Keep your shirt on,” he advised 
with a dry grin. “If things go right 
you'll get a shot at him. But the only 
way you'll get it is by sitting here and 
letting him work down into the valley.” 

I realized the guide was right, but the 
advice was hard to swallow. I wanted 
that grizzly more than I'd ever wanted 
any trophy on earth. When I put the 
glasses on him he looked almost close 
enough for a shot. It was tough to have 
to sit there and wait and hope he'd 
finally saunter down our way. But 
there was nothing else to do, so I settled 
back and summoned my patience. 

We stayed there without moving from 
our rock, always keeping him in sight, 
for four solid hours—-the longest four 
hours I ever lived through. After a 
while I wouldn't have given a counter- 
feit dime for our chances, either, and 
Jim seemed no more confident than I. 


7. silvertip continued to feed, mov- 
ing among thickets of low brush, 
investigating rock slides and ravines. At 
one time he worked up above the snow 
patch where we'd first seen him, and it 
looked as though he was going back the 
way he’d come. But at last he seemed 
to change his mind. He picked his way 
down the slope a few hundred yards, 
took a long look all around, and headed 
for the valley below us at a steady, 
rolling walk. 

“He’s your bear now,” Jim said con- 
fidently. ‘‘He’s coming to the river to 
fish. We'll meet him down there.” 

It took the grizzly the better part of 
an hour to move off the mountain. But 
every minute brought him a few steps 
nearer, and I sat and drank him in with 
the glasses and held my mounting im- 
patience in check. He was a big bruiser, 
and from the way he caught the light 
across his neck and shoulders, each 
time he moved, I judged he carried a 
fine, heavy pelt. 

We didn’t move until he went out of 
sight in the alder thickets on the floor 
of the valley, half a mile below us. 
Then we moved fast. Jim led the way 
downhill at a dogtrot, circling to come 
up on the bear with the wind in our 
favor. There was plenty of cover for 
the stalk and we stayed high enough 
to be above him if we made contact at 
the place we expected to. 

We broke out of the brush at a point 
where we could see a little rocky river 
spilling around a bend 200 yards below. 
The bear was not in sight, but Jim 
checked me at the edge of a thicket 
and glassed the valley ahead. He was 
still combing the alder patches when 
the bear ambled into the open 300 yards 
away, on the bank of the stream. 

I needed no glasses to tell me that 
this was the trophy I had waited all my 
life to take! 

The grizzly was moseying along, 
intent on nothing in particular. He 

(continued on page 91) 
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to learn conservation of natural 
resources is the important objec- 

tive of a club for boys eight to fifteen 
years old recently organized in New- 
burgh, N. Y. John A. Nystrom, a city 
policeman, founded the club after read- 
ing about the Conservation Pledge 
the thirty-word creed presented to the 
nation by OUTDOOR LIFE in 1946. 

Besides outdoor activities, target 
snocts, and discussions on sportsman- 
snp, the fifty members of the club have 
a carefully planned program to publi- 
cize the Pledge in their area. Members 
attended meetings of several other 
sportsmen’s clubs to tell the story of 
conservation and urge them to adopt the 
Pledge. A similar campaign will be 
started in the Newburgh schools. 

Nystrom believes that besides doing 
an important job, the club may serve 


& become a better sportsman and 


‘LUBS STRESS MESSAGE OF PLEDGE 


as a model for similar groups through- 
out the country. “If boys learn the 
lesson of conservation,’”’ he says, ‘“‘as 
adults they will be better sportsmen 
and active guardians of our natural 
resources.”’ 

In many other communities groups 
and individuals are stressing the con- 
servation message. 

Willard J. Rockdashil 


of Liverpool, 


N. Y., a vice-president of the Liverpool 
Rod and Gun Club, mounts Pledge 
transfers with attractive decorations 


on squares of varnished plywood. 

In Fort Collins, Colo., the Northern 
Colorado Rod and Gun Club plans to 
give a Pledge poster to each of the 
city’s Boy Scout troops. 

The Deep Creek Ruritan Club, Ports- 
mouth, Va., will put a Pledge poster in 
every classroom and every clubroom in 
the county. The group is also active 
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Radio Operator’s QSL Card 
_ being an ac- 

tive radio “ham,” 
Leon De Laneuville of 
Reserve, La., is also 
a conservationist. He 
had the Pledge printed 
on the QSL card (left) 
which he mails to each 





A. amateur operator he 

tt Aeoy HUNTING contacts. So far, he’s 

TAKE A BOY FISHING sent out more than 
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gal and Mexico. 








Willard J. Rockdashil in his workshop 


where he makes plywood Pledge plaques 


in promoting game-restocking projects. 

In addition to instructing youngsters 
in the safe handling of firearms, boats, 
and fishing equipment, the Ilion Fish 
and Game Club Inc., of Ilion, N. Y., will 
place Pledge posters in all local school- 
rooms and business places. 

Many Kiwanis clubs are taking lead- 


ership in conservation education in 
their communities. Members of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., club, for example, 
distribute copies of the Pledge after 
addressing local groups. 

Civic leaders are also active in the 
cause of conservation. At a _ recent 


Rural Life Sunday service in the Matta- 
poisett, Mass., Congregational Church, 
tev. Murray F. Sleeper reproduced the 


Pledge on the program and it was re- 
cited by the congregation. 
stressed conserving anc 
natural resources 
entire nation 
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My good wife rowed, my kid caught three big crappies, and I caught one cardboard milk container 
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HowW I DON’T CATCH FISH 


Just haul in, measure your catch, and 


release it? Well, there’s no catch when 


I haul in, and I’m fed up—almost 


by MARK H. TERREL 


arefully easing the boat into po- 
® sition, I cast the red-headed, 

tooth-scarred plug across the sev- 
enty-foot space separating me from the 
widening circle of rings. A_ skillful 
manipulation of the rod guided the plug 
accurately onto the top of the stump at 
which I had aimed; another twitch, and 
the lure dropped quietly into the water. 
Suddenly, as though driven by the 
latest ram-jet engine, a great dark 
shape exploded out of the depths 

The heck it did! 

You want to know what really hap- 
pened? The old plug was tooth-scarred 
and red-headed, all right—-gouged by 
the dog’s teeth and stained with my 
blood (from a recent unhappy incident 
involving the front hooks and my left 
thumb). Seventy-foot cast? Well, may- 
be twenty. And the plug dropped into 
the water about as silently as a sixty- 
pound sack of sinkers. Likewise the 
boat didn't ease into position. It caught 
in the current and rammed in under 
the bushes overhanging the bank. 

Simultaneously my line hung up like 
a bird’s nest in the twigs and my pipe 
fell into my lap, dumping cheerfully 
glowing coals into the sandwich I had 
been eating. The only great dark shape 
to explode was me! 

I don't know about you, Mac, but I’m 
fed up. And here’s why. I'm tired of 
trying to do what apparently everyone 
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else in the world, including bears and 
pelicans, can do: catch fish. 

Catch fish? Nothing to it! Look at 
the articles in any issue of this maga- 
zine. Why, people don’t worry about 
catching fish—they worry about HOW 
BIG or HOW MANY! And of course 
they put back all those weighing less 
than ten pounds after catching the first 
fifteen. Well, J don’t. I never have any 
to put back. 

“Fap,’’ you say. “This character lacks 
experience.’’ But you could be wrong. 
Listen: 

One Sunday in March, 1946, I was 
stretched on a bridge over the neck of 
a pond at Fort Jackson, S.C. The sun 
was shining, the air cold, the water 
Rhine-wine clear. Beneath the bridge, 
moving in short spasmodic circles half- 
way down in the yard-deep water, my 
minnow kept trying to reach some 
near-by weeds. 


MY cane pole lay on the bridge deck 
A and I lay right beside it. And 
while I watched through a crack in the 
bridge floor, the biggest fresh-water 
fish I had ever seen swam up to my 
minnow, looked, vibrated a little—and 
swam slowly away. That eighteen( ?)- 
pound bass was the closest I’ve been yet 
to catching a real fish. 

I'm an Army Officer, and little things 








like that don’t daunt Army officers. So 
I resolved to study this fascinating busi- 
ness. 

I went right to the PX, bought some 
fishing magazines, and read up on how 
to tell a casting rod from a creel. I 
studied baits and leaders and hooks and 
lines and swivels. And on April 15, 
1946, at 5:37 in the evening I caught a 
fish. He battled but I caught him-—-a 
brim (bream, bluegill, sunfish) slightly 
more than 2!, inches long. I’m _ not 
bragging, mind you, but after all, he 
had fins. 

Shortly after this epic event the adju- 
tant general went raving mad and 
ordered me to Princeton University to 
study nuclear physics. 


ere N. J., is equipped with one 
of the world’s most frustrating col- 
lections of water. The Millstone River, 
which moves quietly past tne town, is 
dammed to form long, narrow Carnegie 
Lake. At the point where the river 
enters the lake it filters under a conduit 
which carries the sluggish waters of 
the Delaware-Raritan Canal. Upstream 
from the canal the Millstone spreads 
out into a twenty or twenty-five-acre 
pond filled with lily pads, bass, bream, 
cats, carp, crappies, chain pickerel, dace, 
trout, turtles, eels, weeds—-and lures 
which once belonged to me. 

I spent two years battling the finny 
tribes in that area. (The fish—except 
for one which I am convinced deliber- 
ately committed suicide — still don't 
know there was a war on.) I didn’t go 
at the matter haphazardly; rather I pre- 
pared as befitted my academic surround- 
ings. First I read every fishing book in 
the Princeton public library. Then, with 
reckless disregard for my ailing finan- 
cial condition, I stepped into the hard- 
ware store and bought equipment. I 
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‘ot at least one of everything—two of. 


ome—that could conceivably be associ- 
ted with the murder of a fish by a bait- 
casting rod. I even bought some dry 
flies. (Did you learn to cast a dry fly 
with a five-foot steel bait rod? Well, I 
did.) Thus armed, I attacked. 

The water was too high; I went again. 
The water was too low; I went again. 
I went earlier; then later. I watched 
the sun come up and I watched the 
moon go down—the full moon, the 
quarter moon, and the dark moon. The 
wind was to the south. I tried when it 
shifted to the east, the north, the nor’- 
nor’west. I tried on hot days and in 
rainstorms. When I had plugs along, 
less scientific anglers were catching 
with worms. Next time I took worms. 
Needed minnows. Took minnows. Needed 
worms. Took worms and minnows and 
plugs and flies and salmon eggs and 
pork rinds and spinners. The water was 
too high. 


bviously a re-estimation of the situ- 

ation was in order. Maybe I needed 
a tackle box. I got a really imposing 
affair, designed to carry the equipment 
and ammunition of a whaling crew; and 
since it isn’t cricket to carry a partly 
empty tackle box, I bought more gear. 

I still have one strange and wonderful 
device—an aluminum gadget, guaran- 
teed to kill bass, that moves through 
the water like a demented outboard 
motor. Equipped with a huge propeller 
in the middle, it acts on the principle 
that if it can’t hook them to death or 
beat them to death it can scare them to 
death. It scares them away. 

Probably what I needed was a boat. 
So I hired a rowboat and worked seri- 
ously at trolling while my _ spouse, 
Elaine, rowed and counted the spinners 
I lost and made noises like a wife. My 
three-year-old son caught three big 
crappies. I caught a cardboard milk 
container. 

I switched to trout fishing with wet 
fly, dry fly, and worm. This of course 
required a fly rod, fly lines, fly-rod reel, 
and, as they say, etc. I read up on the 
Beaverkill, the Rogue, and the Platte. 


Then it happened! A skinny idiot of a 


pickerel lashed out for my dead minnow 
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Then, after diligent hours of casting at 
a bottle top on the front lawn, I sallied 
forth to decimate the trout population. 

The Stony Brook, the Millstone, the 
Pebblebottom—all felt the touch of my 
delicately cast flies, or washed the moss 
from my hand-selected worms.. Trout 
season went by. So did the trout. I 
went back to cork watching. 

And then, one day it happened! I had 
spent from 4 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. in the 
back pond of the Millstone, alternately 
casting, minnow-swimming, and swear- 
ing at various annoying happenings. 
With consummate skill and great cour- 
age I had battled the life out of an old 
tire, a turtle, and 350,000 mosquitoes, 
losing all but one of my minnows in the 
process. The last one, dragged back to 
the boat too many times, had finally 
gone to his Maker. And then, while I 
was trying to snap the corpse off 
the hook, a 11-pound chain pickerel 
a stupid, tooth-studded, snake-hipped, 
wonderful fifteen-incher—grabbed him! 
It was the last fish I caught in Prince- 
ton. 

That June the adjutant general came 
to his senses and ordered me back to 
the Army—to Fort Benning, Ga. The 
fisherman’s paradise. The home of the 
tackle smasher, the lair of the lunker 
bass. I went right down and bought 
some twenty-pound-test leaders and a 
heavier fish stringer. 


he adjutant general had included au- 

thorization for a fifty-day leave. 
Over our evening vitamin pills the wife 
and I outlined a trip that would take in 
her home in Rawlins, Wyo.; my parents’ 
home in San Francisco, Calif.; and 
ah, optimism—most of the best fishing 
waters of the West. 

Oh well. 

Take Wyoming, for instance. “Land 
of the fighting trout!’’ Maybe so. I 
stood one day on the Seminoe Dam, 
some fifty miles from Rawlins, gazing 
awestruck into the deep, clear, indigo 
water. It was midafternoon and the 
shadows of the mountains which push 
against the ends of the dam were prob- 
ing down into the waters. The scenery 
was magnificent; but it happened that 
I was much more impressed by some- 
thing else I saw. 

Lying about four feet down in the 
water, slowly fanning his fins as though 
aware of his own majesty, was a co- 
lossal trout—-a trout that I now re- 
member as being at least four feet long, 
though he probably wasn’t more than 
three—-hanging there just waiting for 
something to eat. 

“Catch that fish,’”’ I screamed to my- 
self, ‘‘and you can stop using an alias in 
sporting-goods stores!” 

But first I had to crawl down a ladder 
at one end of the dam. This led to a 
platform from which a wild leap—for- 
tunately hidden from the monster’s 
view—took me to a path alongside the 
mountain. From here I maneuvered to 
a strategic bush-screened ledge. How 
cautious I was; how gently and natural- 
ly I rolled the worm-baited hook down 
the slope and into the water! So help 
me, it landed on the head of that mighty 


Bo. 


While the bass spat and splashed, I put 
down my pole and jumped onto his back 


trout! He didn’t move. Gently I tugged 
until the worm hung suspended right in 
front of the massive mouth. 

And he took it. He took that worm in 
his mouth, and turned it once. Just as I 
tensed to give him the business he spat 
it out, and a single flip of his big tail 
shot him down out of sight. U.S. High- 
way 30 goes right through Wyoming 
I should have done the same. 

In late July we came at iast to that 
new Mecca of trout men, the roaring 
Colorado River below Boulder Dam. 
(Hoover Dam, they call it now.) ‘Here 
is the spot; now is the hour,” I told my 
wife. ‘‘These fish are so isolated they 
come up to look at people.” 

“Use salmon eggs, and it’s just a 
question of how many fish you want to 
keep,” the fishing-tackle salesman had 
confided. I bought salmon eggs. Just 
in case, I also bought worms, dry flies, 
wet flies, and some promising small 
bugs. Thus I came to the Colorado. 

Thus armed, I left the Colorado. The 
only excitement I’d had was the sudden 
transformation into an island of the pen- 
insula I had been occupying. (Treach- 
erous devils, those engineers on the 
dam. I’m convinced they were afraid 
I'd deplete their famous fish. They 
opened the gates.) 


W; drove quietly away through a 
‘ herd of wild jackasses. And so, in 
August of '48, we came to Georgia. 
Georgia is a pleasant, somnolent land 
studded with lakes and creeks and peo- 
pled by a race of the fishingest humans 
on earth. Even grocery stores sell bass 


Indeed an encouraging 
“Aha.” J 


bugs and lures. 
state for an angler to enter. 
told my wife. 

Cheered by assurances that the best 
fishing in the state is on the Fort Ben- 
ning reservation, I immediately sought 
out the most productive local water, 
King’s Pond. The moon was wrong. 
Weem’s Pond; the water was too murky. 
Clear Creek Pond; water too high. 

“The creeks and rivers. All the best 
fishing’s in the creeks and rivers,” one 

(continued on page 92) 
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OLD RED’S LAST LION 


A hell-roaring cat-and-dog fight 


matches a fleet cougar and a game but crippled hound. 


Fast action—and a somber ending 


or two full days the storm had 
Prevveree over southwestern New 

Mexico like a huge canopy. Occa- 
sionally a silvery plume would spill 
from the heavy overcast and a cold, 
mistlike rain would float down over the 
desert. 

But now it was breaking, and at 5 
o'clock a strip of blue sky appeared in 
the west. I stepped from the back 
porch for a better look. And as I stood 
there, watching, the sun burst into full 
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by PERCY BROWN 


view, showering the land with its warm, 
coppery glow. 

A slight noise almost at my feet drew 
my attention and I glanced down. Old 
Red had come from his kennel and was 
standing near by, his graying muzzle 
pointed skyward as if he, too, was at- 
tempting to read the weather. I gave 
the old hound an affectionate pat; and 
he leaned his sorrowful-looking head 
against my leg, begging for a bit of pet- 
ting. I fondled his velvety ears. “It'll 


be clear in the morning,” I predicted. 
“What say we hit out bright and early 
for the hills and a little cat hunting?’ 
The old dog whimpered as if he un- 
derstood my words. Or perhaps lhe 
simply knew what to expect when 4 
storm lifts. That’s the time to hunt 
bobcats in the arid Southwest. And 
after even the briefest shower Old Red 
and I would head for the hills to match 
wits with the leggy, scrappy lynx cats 


As I’ve explained in OUTDOOR LITE 
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February, 1950) we rarely bagged one 
of the little predators, but we had 
plenty of fun pitting our skill against 
them. Although Old Red never did 
fully recover from the near-fatal in- 
juries he suffered when a Roman-nosed 
bear slapped him off a bluff, his hunting 
heart was big as all outdoors. When he 
brought an animal to bay it was a 
tribute to grit and brains. His crooked 
hind legs would carry him along pain- 
fully slow at times, but he had an un- 
canny ability to take full advantage of 
every break. 


rf\he following morning broke clear 

and cool, but I didn’t get away as 
early as I’d hoped. By the time I drove 
into an isolated park in the Little Burro 
Mountains the sun was a blood-red bal- 
loon dangling inches above the eastern 
horizon. Still, a smoke-blue veil dimmed 
the distant peaks, and I knew scent 
would lie well for a few hours at least. 

We left the car and strolled up a dry 
wash. Old Red lifted his muzzle and 
drank deeply of the intriguing scents 
that rode the canyon breeze. Presently 
he spotted a clump of boulders on the 
hillside and hurried toward it. Cats 
love to prowl such places, but this 
morning there wasn’t the slightest sign 
on the rocks. 

A string of small boulders knifed on 
up the slope, and Old Red pushed on, 
glancing back over his shoulder occa- 
sionally to see that I was following. 
Like most big-game hounds, he had been 
trained to work near his master, and as 
I always made these little hunts afoot 
this enabled me to check on all strikes 
and see that the old dog was headed 
right on a cold trail. 

This day, however, Old Red opened 
on a wide, long ledge, where there 
wasn’t a single track to tell me what 
was in the cards. At first the hound 
took his time as he puzzled out the trail 
that meandered up the steep slabs of 
granite. But the track warmed fast. 


* * 
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Near the crest of the tow- 
ering outcropping Old Red 
broke into a full run and 
filled the woods with his 
mellow trail song. Al- 
though I hadn’t seen the 
faintest sign, I hollered the 
dog on. It looked as though 
we were in for a hot lynx- 
cat race right off the bat! 

I lost sight of the hound 
when he topped out, but I 
spotted him again when I 
reached the comb of the 
ridge. He was ambling 
down a narrow shelf di- 
rectly below my perch, his 
stiff hind legs skipping 
along in an awkward 
shuffle. Despite his mis- 
shapen hindparts, Old Red 
could make reasonably 
good time over level or 
downhill terrain. It was 
the stiff climbs that slowed 
him almost to a walk. 

On a chase like this I 
never followed directly be- 
hind the old dog; I stuck 
to high ground as much as 
possible. This enabled me 
to hear for quite some dis- 
tance, and when it became 
necessary to travel fast, 
I’d usually have the ad- 
vantage of a downhill 
sprint. So now I followed 
above the trailing hound, 
hoping to see him jump 
the cat from his bed. 

Then, abruptly, the trail left the ledge 
and arrowed up a sandy, oak-dotted 
draw. Old Red reached the scrawny 
oaks, lifted his head, and began brush- 
trailing. My eyes began to bug. I 
wasn’t surprised to see the dog hit the 
oaks—that happens frequently in the 
sunny Southwest because vegetation re- 
tains scent much longer than bare 
ground. What jolted me was the height 
at which the scent was riding. Old 


a “ y 


I suspected something was wrong when the old dog failed to worry the lion’s carcass 
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He stuck to the trail, driving over the narrow shelf 


Red’s rubbery nose was skimming the 
brush a full three feet above the ground! 

That could mean only one thing. The 
hound was after no ordinary cat. He 
was following either a lion or a bear! 

I cupped my hands and tried to call 
the old dog back. But he didn’t slacken 
stride one mite. With lion or bear scent 
rank in his nostrils, he chose to ignore 
my command. Old Red was a big-game 
hound, bred, born and trained, and now 
all his faculties were focused on bring- 
ing a big critter to bay. 

As the hound barged through the 
brush, his voice ascended to an eager 
“Yawmp-yawmp!” and I knew the trail 
was mighty fresh. Still, I felt it would 
be foolish to expect the crippled dog to 
overtake a bear or lion. True, he had 
run the socks off the Roman-nosed bear 
months before, but the gluttonous beast 
had just finished gorging on a fat kill, 
and that had slowed him a lot. 


n all the years I’ve hunted the Little 

Burros, I’ve known very few bears 
to visit these rugged mountains. They 
seem to have no liking for the country, 
even though there are times when food 
is quite plentiful. But lions have been 
known to pay an occasional visit to do 
a bit of plundering. So undoubtedly 
Old Red was after one of the big cats. 

I sprinted straight for the little draw. 
I wanted to make sure. If it was a lion 
I'd know what to expect from him 
how he’d run and what type of country 
he’d choose. Perhaps I could outguess 
both the dog and his quarry and get in 
ahead of the hound and stop him. Any- 
how, I reasoned, a fiddle-footed lion 

(continued on page 90) 
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HUNT OUT OF SEAS 


One warden gave me a hard time 


before I finally convinced him that I 


was outwitting game legally 


by TOM HOWARD 


better if I’d taken the time to watch 

for other human tracks which had 
followed mine down the old logging 
road the afternoon before. But I was 
so sure I had this part of the Georgia 
swamp to myself that I didn’t even 
pause to look at the ground. I couldn’t 
have seen it anyway without a light. 
In the translucent ebony that hung 
over the swamp, I turned off the road 
where it bridged an inky, knee-deep 
creek, and felt my way into the brush. 

By the uncertain light of the stars, I 
found the blind I had hurriedly built 
out of myrtle brush the afternoon be- 
fore. I crawled in and sat with my back 
to the enlarged base of an old live oak. 
Dawn was not more than fifteen min- 
utes away. 

Wild-turkey season had been closed 
for four weeks, and the birds had settled 
down again to their normal routine. 
They were not so hard to find or stalk 
or call as they had been in midwinter 
when the woods were full of hunters. 
The grass was greening too, and the 
flocks had fallen back into 
a regular schedule of rang- 
ing between the roost trees 
in the swamp and the open 
woods where they foraged 
on young insects and the 
tender shoots of grass. 

The eastern sky beyond 
the swamp began to glow, 
dimly at first, then with 
increasing radiance. The 
trees around me _ turned 
from black to purple to 
gray andathrasher chirred 
in the thicket. One by one 
the other birds and ani- 
mals awoke to join the 
rising melody of morning. 

Mortal hands and minds 
never set a stage of color 
and music comparable to 
dawn ina Southern swamp. 

But I was here for tur- 
keys. Minutes after the 
first crow called some- 
where in the flat woods off 
to my left, I gave the sleepy 
cluck of a turkey hen. I 
waited ten minutes before 
I called again, and my sec- 
ond yelp rang down the 
swamp aisles with the in- 


ad 


| thought I was alone. I’d have known 


sistence of a wandering, feathered exile 
that had been forced to roost alone 
overnight. 

Off to the left a bird flew down from 
the roost. Clucking and burring like an 
old Dominique, she strutted toward the 
point of land where I crouched. Out in 
the swamp another bird sailed off her 
limb and, with wings cupped, threaded 
through the forest directly toward me. 
Swerving just enough to miss the 
myrtle blind, she landed on the slope 
twenty yards beyond. Then birds were 
all around me, yelping, yowking with 
their heads high, or scratching in the 
leaves for breakfast tidbits out of the 
damp earth. 

They fed on up the slope toward my 
blind and when the last straggler had 
stalked out of sight into the brush be- 
side the creek, I stood up. 

I don’t know whether I looked as 
amazed as I felt when the head of an- 
other man popped up fifty feet away on 
the down slope between my blind and 
the slough. He got to his feet, brushing 
grass and pine straw off his wrinkled, 


muddy clothes, and walked toward m« 

“Where's your gun?” 

“Who are you?’ I asked. ‘And what 
are you doing here?” 

He grinned, without much humor in 
the curve of his mouth, and pulled a 
badge out of his pocket. ‘I’m the game 
warden. I followed you in here last 
night and saw you roost those turkeys 
I was here an hour before daylight, 
waiting for you to drill one.” 

“I haven’t got a gun,” I said. “The 
season was Over a month ago.” 

“Are you kidding?” he demanded. 

I laughed, wondering if the situation 
in which I suddenly found myself would 
be as difficult to understand as it was 

(continued on page 87) 
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General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower keeps a watchful eye on his lure 
while fishing the fast waters of the South Platte River, near Denver, Colo. 














Secretary of Defense George © 
Marshall wipes his .22 rifle aft 
a little plinking. (Photo by Globe) 


Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, boss 
of the Strategic Air Command, 
looks over his game trophies 





































THE KEY MEN OF OUR 
ARMED FORCES ENJOY THE 
SAME SPORTS YOU DO 


hen Gen. Lucius D. Clay returned 
W tem his job of governing western 

Germany, he said: “What I'd like 
to do now is to spend the rest of my life 
catfishing in Georgia.” He’s typical of 
many a soldier, sailor, and marine, who 
will doubtless be interested to know they 
have a lot of fellow sportsmen in the high 
command. 

For instance General Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, says that prob- 
ably the most memorable moment in his 
life was “that double in quail. I put up 
two birds and they flew directly at me. I 
got the leader all right, but by then the 
second bird was over my head and really 
traveling. I pivoted around and fired the 
second barrel while way off balance. And 
down went the quail.” 

Or take General Van Fleet, commander 
in Korea. He has a chestful of decorations, 
but would rather talk about the African 
lion he wounded at 100 feet while hunting 
with his Air Force son. “The lion let out 
a terrific roar,’ he says, “jumped high 
into the air, and came down headed our 
way—fast. My boy tried to shoot, but his 
rifle misfired. By then one good spring 
would land that lion in our laps. Suddenly 
he folded, to everyone’s relief.” 

Such anecdotes led us to present this 
four-page picture gallery of Secretary 
Marshall, General Eisenhower, and various 
other generals and admirals whose favorite 
diversion is fishing or hunting. That's 
what every last one of them, no doubt, 











, General of the Army Omar N. Bradley started hunting as a boy of eight in 
would like to be doing right now. Missouri, is one of the Army’s best shots. (Photo courtesy Life; © Time Ine.) 









mwge C. U.N. commander in Korea, Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet (right, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who succeeded MacArthur as Far 
le after above) with big-game trophies collected on an African hunt East commander-in-chief, likes both fishing and hunting 
Globe) 
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Commander 2nd Marine Division, Maj. Rear Admiral James Fife landed this 
Gen. Ray Robinson fishes deep water  111-lb. sailfish after « 20-minute fight 


Ducking’s fun for Lt. Gen. C. R. Heubner (Ret.) and Gen. The five big ones are fighting bonefish taken off Florida by 
Thomas T. Handy, the Army’s European commander Rear Admiral Ralph S. Riggs, Director of Reserves, U. S. Navy 
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taken by Lt. Gen. Elwood R. (‘Pete’) Quesada of the Air Force 
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Armored Force Center, Fort Knox, and Third largest Alaska brown bear on record was taken by Maj. Gen. J. H. (“Hamp”) At- 
t. Gen. T. B. Larkin, logistics chief kinson, commander of the 2nd Air Force. The big bruin’s skull measured 19 1/16 inches 


Maj. Gen. David G. Barr, commander of 
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IKE’S POND 


eneral Eisenhower stood chatting with fellow mem- 
J bers of the Augusta (Georgia) National Golf Club 
a couple of years back. ‘‘Why don’t we have some fish- 
ing around here, as well as golf?” he asked Cliff Rob- 
erts, chairman of the club’s tournament committee. 

Roberts chuckled. ‘‘Good idea,’’ he said. ‘You are 
hereby appointed chairman of the new fishing com- 
mittee.” 

“O.K.,”"’ said Ike, turning to another member of the 
club. “I appoint you my deputy. Let’s build a pond right 
over there, in that wooded ravine.” 

It is typical of the general that he gets things done. 
An earthen dam was promptly thrown up to impound a 
four-acre lake, and a year later the clear spring waters 
were fertilized and stocked with bass and bream. 

The fish are large enough to take out now, but they 
are safe for the time being. The members are holding 
off until after Eisenhower returns to the cottage (seen 
at left) where he stays when in Augusta. Then he'll 
have a chance to fish—which he enjoys eve more than 
golf—in a pond bearing his own name: Ike’s Pond. 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTO FOR OUTDOOR LIFE BY MORGAN FITZ 
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Don’t let that rod fool you. General Ike is slated to be the 
first to fish this pond. Marion Ivey Luke, who as super- 
intendent of the golf course had charge of building the 
dam, is merely showing what to expect when the general 
has a breather. At left is Ed Dudley, the club’s golf pro 
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THE WAYS OF THE MUSKIE 


They’re deep, dark, and devious. 


But get to know them, and you're in for a 


new and exciting fishing career 


by BERT CLAFLIN 


mong fresh-water gamefish give me 
A a muskie every time for thrills. 
He has speed and power, plus the 
knack of pulling off queer stunts when 
you least expect them. You will not 
find him easily, for he is one fish that is 
independent of his fellow creatures, a 
recluse, a robber that hides away in 
secret retreats, but comes forth a bold 
killer when you hit upon the right way 
to summon him. 

This old devil has no normal, pre- 
dictable routine, offers no hint as to his 
whereabouts, and smashes a lure that 
he, as smart as he is, should know is 
made of wood and tin. And he'll do it 
with a big sucker or a number of crap- 
pies already in his innards. 

Nor is he very particular about his 
menu. A northern pike, water snake, 
red squirrel, mud turtle, or young duck 
suits him just as well as a juicy rock 
bass. He just wants food—-more food 
than he can hold. There are anglers 
who say that old Esox masquinongy is 
no fighter. I am inclined to think that 
anyone who makes such a crass state- 
ment never caught a muskie, unless it 
were a little, immature fellow not yet 
dry behind the ears. 

It’s a specimen weighing from about 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds that gives 
you the most for your money. At that 
size, the big pike is extremely fast in 
the water, leaps frequently, and dis- 
plays plenty of power. A forty-pounder 
will tow your boat all over the lake 
unless you keep busy with the oars, but 
he'll seldom break the surface. 

Battling Nelson, when he was light- 
weight champion, told me that he could 
take all the blows that came his way 
without wincing because he had no 
nerves and therefore felt no pain. Per- 
haps the muskie is in the same category. 
He is a bare-knuckle brawler who 
fights from the moment a hook impales 
him until all the strength is gone from 
his body. And no two will battle alike. 
One will dash straight away in an effort 
to break your line; another will move 
about in wide circles and dance on his 
tail; and still another will plow along 
the bottom like a big, sluggish sturgeon. 

I have taken thirty-pound chinooks in 
Western waters, and they certainly were 
no lackadaisical performers. But after 
I'd brought in the first one I always 
knew just what the others were going 
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to do. I have landed Atlantic salmon on 
a fly rod, but then my big job was to 
keep up with their frantic runs so they 
wouldn’t smash my tackle. Big lake 
trout have given me some hard work 
and bad moments, but only over com- 
paratively short periods. None of these 
fish ever deliberately came to my boat, 
leered at me with baleful eyes, and 
then turned a backward somersault in 
an attempt to catch me offguard. That’s 
a common trick of the muskellunge. 

I have fought it out with some un- 
usually big specimens in northern Wis- 
consin, where those fighters are more 
plentiful than in any other state. And 
I have gone the limit with equally large 
ones in the waters of western Ontario, 
Canada. But the whopper of them all 
no, I did not get him—was one that I 
saw in Mud Lake, not far from the up- 
per reaches of the Flambeau River, 
in Iron County, Wisconsin. 

I was out on this small lake with 
Wade Tyson, an experienced muskie 
fisherman with whom I have combed 
much water in that neck of the woods. 
But this was an off day. 

We had taken some good ones in 
Mud Lake on previous occasions. How- 
ever, we knew we could not force the 
moody gangsters to hit unless they 
wanted to, and so we decided to quit 


Guides say they can soothe a muskie by 
rubbing its belly, then lift it aboard 


for the day. When our craft grounded 
on the shore bottom, I made a final cast. 
As not infrequently happens at the 
eleventh hour, a small muskie made a 
pass at my lure. But he did not get it. 

The moment he broke the surface, 
the biggest muskie that I’d ever seen 
came out of the water, shot toward our 
boat, and landed on one of the seats! 
An instant later he flopped back into 
the lake. But for a second or two he’d 
been in plain sight, not six feet away. 
You have heard fishermen tell about 
hooking—-and losing--a fish ‘as long 
as an Oar.” Well, an ordinary oar would 
not measure this baby. Tyson and I 
have caught muskies for many years, 
and we can estimate their weights fairly 
accurately. We agreed that this old 
murderer weighed not less than seventy- 
five pounds. We tried for him a dozen 
times after that, but never raised him. 

There is much to learn about the 
ways of muskies if you're to become 
successful in catching them. And be- 
cause many anglers are unsuccessful, 
except on rare oceasions, they maintain 
that muskies are scarce. On the con- 
trary they are more plentiful, in their 
native ranges, than most other large, 
inland-lake species. The mature females 
spawn 100,000 or more eggs each year, 
and they hatch a large proportion of 
them. On top of that, relatively, few 
muskies are caught. 


ten-year-old muskie is about forty- 
five inches long and weighs twenty 
to twenty-five pounds, the female usu- 
ally being larger. At this age, the fish 
becomes morose, ugly, and antagonistic 
to its fellow creatures. Frequently a 
male goes off by himself, selects a spot 
in a lake—a deep hole under a rock, 
beneath an anchored snag, or at the 
end of a bar—and dens up indefinitely, 
on the alert for natural prey. At times 
he will hit an artificial lure quite as 
readily as he will a tiny minnow or 
another fish nearly his own size. 
How do you find such a hang-out? 
Purely by chance. You happen to have a 
lure working and a muskie takes it. 
Then, if you’re wise, you'll mark the 
spot, perhaps by taking sightings on 
landmarks. When you return to the 
lake, be sure to fish that spot again; 
chances are another muskie has moved 
in. In some instances I have taken a 
muskie out of his cave only to find a 
new tenant there a day or so thereafter. 
Now let me cite some muskie peculi- 
arities that I have spotted during the 
thirty years I’ve been taking the big 
fish. First of all, they show no fear of 
human beings. When hooked-—and after 
the first flurry of surprise is over—a 
muskie will approach the boat, gaze at 
the fisherman for several seconds, and 
then sink slowly out of sight. 
Queerly enough. the muskie is most 
(continued on pace 95) 
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This strange pose “rests” a Dinka warrior after a long 
trek through the jungle at the head of the Nile river 
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game paradise of Northern Rhodesia. We'd travel through 
country that almost no white hunters had ever penetrated, 
winching our cars out of mud, ferrying over crocodile- 
infested river on rafts made of native dugouts lashed side 
by side, tramping 2,000 miles of forest and veldt on foot, 
wallowing through swamps, with mire and water up to our 
armpits, spending tedious days in the palm-trunk dugouts 
of the blacks. 

We would see Africa and her game lands the hard way! 
The effort and hardship would be terrific. There’d be black 
bees and mosquitoes, tsetse flies and ants and scorpions, 
scorching heat in the jungle and numbing cold on the 
mountains, thirst and malaria, blistered feet and dysentery, 
and fatigue that soaks in bone deep. But the rewards 
would be correspondingly great. There'd be pictures and 
trophies of a kind few men had ever seen, thrills to pack 
each day from dusk to dawn, adventures to be remembered 
forever. 

I was destined to be out 210 days, over half a year, from 
January 29 to August 26, without a day when I would not 
see wildlife of some kind within gun or camera range, save 
for a brief spell in April when I battled malaria. I was to 
collect thirty-seven new species of game, including some 
of the rarest, most inaccessible, and hard-to-get on the 
Dark Continent. 

I would come home with those trophies, plus 18,000 feet 
of 16 mm. motion-picture film, all in natural color, and 
4,800 still pictures, 4,000 of which would be of game and 
other wildlife. 


ictures, both movies and stills, were my foremost objec- 

tive from the time I began to plan the trip. I wanted 
above all else to make an outstanding film record of 
African game, something I could share with thousands of 
others who feel as I do about the vast, teeming treasure 
house of animals and birds and reptiles. The camera would 
rank ahead of the gun on this safari. 

I had made my first trip to Africa two years earlier, 
spending two months in the bush. We'd had better than 
average luck and I returned to my home in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, with thirty-two species of African trophy game, 
the kinds that most successful safaris take, including good 
elephants, rhino, and lion. 

I also went home with Africa forever in my blood. And 
once that happens to a man there is no end to safaris, only 

intervals between them. 
This time I wanted others to enjoy 
the fruits of my hunting with me. 


So rare is the maneless zebra that it was unknown until 1947, when one was shot for Whatever trophies I took would be 
a Danish museum. Brooks, below, collected the second specimen taken by a white man 


turned over to establish an African hall 
in the Memphis Public Museum. That 
had been a pet dream of mine for a 
long time. I love hunting above all 
other sports and I prize good trophies 
as highly as any man, but I had taken 
enough for my own personal gratifica- 
tion on my first safari. 

Now I had set my sights high. I 
wanted the kind of African pictures 
that few sportsmen have a chance to 
make, the trophies that are hard to get. 

In the almost impenetrable swamps 
along the Sudan Nile, for example, 
there is a queer variety of zebra, whose 
stallions are entirely without manes. 
Living in those dense swamps, where 
the whole country is flooded through- 
out the rainy season, and bearing little 
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resemblance in habits to the common 
zebra of the open grassy plains, these 
maneless zebras were unknown to sci- 
ence until 1947. Only one white man 
had ever hunted them. A Dr. Benson, 
heading an expedition for a Danish 
museum, took one that year. I hoped 
to be the second hunter to collect one. 

I wanted to hunt and photograph the 
rare black lechwe, an antelope found in 
the dense and treacherous papyrus 
swamps of Northern Rhodesia, 3,000 
miles to the south of the zebra country. 

I wanted the red lechwe, also from 
Rhodesia, the tsessebe (or sassaby, if 
you prefer!), and the situtunga. Above 
all, I hoped to film and kill an African 
game animal that not more than a 
handful of American sportsmen have 
ever heard of, the Nile lechwe, a big 
antelope found in the almost unvisited 
swamps that border the Nile in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The full name 
of the animal is Mrs. Gray’s Nile le- 
chwe, bestowed many years ago in 
honor of the wife of Dr. J. E. Gray, who 
was once in charge of the zoological 
department of the British Museum. 

I realized I was taking on a tough 
assignment in going after this lechwe. 
It had never been photographed and 
had been shot by an American on only 
one occasion. That was in 1936, when 
3ill Campbell killed one for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. The 
kind of country where it lives accounts 
for the fact that this antelope had not 
since turned up in the trophy list of 
any American hunter. 


was well prepared for a long, tough 

safari. When I engaged Don Ker, of 
the Nairobi outfitting firm of Ker & 
Downey, I knew I would have the serv- 
ices of one of the best professional white 
hunters in Africa today. Ker was as 
interested as I in the objectives of the 
trip, and would assist in every way pos- 
sible in carrying them out. 

My rifles ranged from a Model 52 
Winchester .22 to a .470 Rigby double, 
and included two .30/06's in Winchester 
Model 70; one .3875 and two .300 H. & H. 
Magnums, also model 70's, plus a 12 
gauge Browning over-and-under shot- 
gun. 

The Browning and the .22 would be 
used for ducks, geese, sand grouse, 
bustards, guinea fowl, and other birds 
lor the pot. The heavy calibers were 
intended, of course, for trophy game, 
a choice of one depending on the type 
and size of the game and the shooting 
conditions. I made it a rule, however, 
to have my gunbearer carry the. .470 
whenever I was photographing danger- 
ous game without Don's backing. If you 
need to stop a charge under those con- 
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WONDERLAND 


Berry B. Brooks 


he author of “Safari in Won- 

derland’’ (shown at right with 
his camp mascot, a chimpanzee) 
got off to a rousing start in hunting 
as a boy on a Mississippi planta- 
tion. At six, he was riding horse- 
back behind hounds as they trailed 
bears in the canebrakes near the 
great river. Later, after leaving 
Washington and Lee University, 
Brooks became a cotton merchant 
in Memphis, Tenn. But he man- 
aged to find time frequently for 
fishing and hunting. Besides his 
two African safaris he has shot big 
game in many areas, including 
Mexico and Alaska. 

Brooks’s greatest enthusiasm is 
hunting with a camera—either 













movie or still—and he has made 
films that have been viewed by tens 
of thousands of sportsmen. On his 
latest African hunt his equipment 
included two magazine-loading 
movie cameras with turret heads, 
and two Bell & Howell Model 70- 
DA’s, all 16 mm. and equipped with 
telephoto as well as regular lenses, 
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Savage and daring, the wild dog wreaks havoc among game. Below: It was almost 
curtains for Brooks, when this angry cow rhino, trailed by her calf, charged him 
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We drove southward through Kenya Tangs 
and into Tanganyika, and game seemed - th 
to get more and more abundant. Lions traile 
were noisy around our camp night after a= 


night, coming to within fifty yards of 
/ the tents. We found the Great Rift dark 

































































Valley teeming with zebra, wildebeest, hand, 
topi, and other game. Hyenas caught tails. 
' and pulled down a Grant’s gazelle doe ~ gia 
“ half a mile ahead of us, running off they | 
= when we came up and leaving us to put pack 
om the torn victim out of her agony with ol wil 
the .22. —— 
On the Serengeti plains we traveled griml, 
through the biggest herd of Thompson their | 
gazelles (Tommies to the sportsman) out b 
that Don had ever seen. We figured tured 
* the concentration was thirty miles long eaten 
and twenty wide; it must have included only « 
millions of animals. Here again we saw a lion 
a hyena make a kill, running down and up the 
catching a half-grown Tommy in spite better 
of the frantic efforts of the doe to lure The 
: i cles him off and save her youngster. tle fee 
Biggest moment of safari came when Brooks downed a fabulously rare Nile lechwe Se 
fs Na Bite eh. rom the rim of the extinct crater of big t 
ez ay © oe Ngorongoro we looked down on when 
my hy: ‘ps herds of thousands and thousands of memk 
Wn he # animals spread out over the grassy blood 
tw. plains that stretch for fifteen miles the rt 
a across the bottom of the dead crater. filmed 
While I was filming a herd of twenty- later | 
five reedbuck, the largest bunch Don with 
had ever seen together, we saw some- comp! 
thing streak up out of the grass, plunge We 
oe onto the back of one of them, and crush twisti 
' ion it to the ground. The kill was so light- native 
ning fast that at fifty yards we were flash 
not sure what had made it. Don thought it — 
> “3 it was a big python, I voted for a ops, | 
” leopard. We ran in for a look and yards 
found the reedbuck dead of fang wounds cows 
through its neck, a snarling leopard ‘2 
standing on the carcass.’ men : 
A The leopard retreated into the grass, had t 
ar still snarling, and we dropped back 200 <<a 
~eeo* yards and waited. He returned to his ” - 
kill in about twenty minutes, picked up iar 
ees KL Ah “oe the 120-pound reedbuck as a cat would Lb 
pe ke A Ae a Ph et s drag a rabbit, and carried it into the ing th 
= es oe 3 *s : Sa palm thickets that fringed a near-by inal 
Above: The author with a situtunga, another rare animal that lives in remote swamps. ge one morning I heard an ganiz 
Below: Not so unusual, but still a spectacular trophy, is the weirdly horned kudu odd croaking noise five paces from my 
chair, and one of the black boys rushed 
up and clubbed a ten-foot python with 
a tent pole. The python had been at 
breakfast, too, swallowing a big lizard. 
It was the luckless lizard we had heard 
croaking. Another time, a cheetah made 
a Tommy kill within 100 yards. of us. gen 
‘ Beside a lake that half filled an old habe: 
volcanic crater we came upon an unbe- 8 
lievable concentration of wildebeests. # 
Apparently they had gathered there to * 
water and graze. The herd extended “ 
out for fifteen miles in all directions, “¢ 
and Don estimated it at not fewer than a 
300,000 head. While we ate lunch on oe 
the rim of the crater that day thousands ins 
came down to the lake to drink, their Beg 
croaking cries swelling into a roar of ~ 
sound. - 
I photographed baboons and _ os- * 6 
triches, filmed and shot Grant’s gazelle, £ 
Tommies, reedbuck, oribi, wildebeest, on 
and fringe-eared oryx, taking two of - 
the latter to fill my license. And finally 
I got a chance at something rare. Brook 
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On our way to Lake Lagarya in 
Tanganyika we blundered into a pack 
of the wild hunting dogs of Africa, 
trailed at a respectful distance by nine 
hyenas. 

The dogs are big brutes, black with 
dark orange spots the size of a man’s 
hand, most of them with white-tipped 
tails. Nothing on the African veldt is 
more dreaded by the grass eaters, and 
they look as evil as they are. Once a 
pack of hunting dogs takes the trail 
of wildebeest, topi, or zebra, the chased 
animal is doomed. They are fast and 
grimly determined, and they stay with 
their prey until they overhaul it, biting 
out big chunks of flesh until the tor- 
tured quarry goes down, to be literally 
eaten alive. These wild dogs are the 
only carnivores in Africa that can run 
a lion off his kill. If they really make 
up their minds to rob him, Simba knows 
better than to risk standing his ground. 

The pack we encountered showed lit- 
tle fear of us. With a bit of maneuver- 
ing we had the cameras on them at a 
distance of only a few yards. It was a 
big temptation to wipe out the pack 
when we finished with the pictures, re- 
membering their savage cruelty and 
blood lust, but we didn’t like to break 
the rule against killing animals we had 
filmed, so we let them go. A few days 
later we had a chance to even the score 
with their kind, however, and under 
completely justifiable circumstances. 

We were feeling our way along a 
twisting, unused track that led to a 
native village when I saw an animal 
flash past our slow-moving truck as if 
it were standing still. It was a young 
topi, running at top speed, and twenty 
yards behind a wild dog was bearing 
down on him. 

I grabbed my .30/06 out of the gun- 
rack and was on the ground before Don 
had the truck stopped. Just then the 
mother topi raced by with four more of 
the dogs at her heels. That chase 
wouldn’t have lasted much longer if we 
hadn’t been there. 

I broke it up with my first shot, kill- 
ing the dog that was running the young- 
ster. The others couldn’t seem to or- 
ganize themselves for a getaway, or 


maybe they had never seen one of their 
own pack killed before and didn’t know 
what to make of it. They started dart- 
ing and dodging around, and I put four 
more shots into them, making five clean 
kills in a row. The two topi kept on 
running. 

“That was a good job of work!’’ Don 
told me warmly. 

We moved on into the Belgian Con- 
go in March, and I got myself charged 
by a bull elephant, nine buffaloes, and 
an enraged hippopotomus, all in one 
day! 


he buffalo herd came first. We left 

camp, overlooking Lake Edward on 
the slopes of the Mountains of the Moon, 
about sunrise. Hippos had pastured 
within 100 feet of the tents during the 
night and lions had awakened us two 
or three times with their roaring near 
by. An hour away from camp we 
walked into the buffaloes. 

They were grazing in dry, open coun- 
try dotted with patches of low scrub. 
We took advantage of the scattered 
thickets to stalk to within 100 yards of 
them. There were no good bulls in the 
herd; besides, we were not seeking a 
trophy in that area. But nine in a 
bunch meant some unusual and ex- 
citing pictures, and we turned the 
cameras on them from behind a clump 
of brush. Not satisfied, I moved twenty- 
five yards nearer and stepped into the 
open, with the movie camera leveled on 
its tripod. 

That did it! They couldn’t get my 
scent but they saw me-——and that was 
all they needed. They lined up in a 
common front like a squad of infantry 
readying for a bayonet charge, and 
advanced at a trot. 

Nothing like that had ever happened 
to me before and I'll admit it was a 
tight spot. The faithful Siede was at 
my elbow, with the .470 ready, and Don 
was backing me a dozen feet away, but 
I knew there would not be the slightest 
chance in the world of stopping all nine 
of the buffaloes if they really meant to 
polish us off. 

I stood my ground and kept the 


camera turning, figuring that was the 
safest thing to do. I didn’t dare take 
a step or lift a hand, knowing that the 
slightest movement would be likely to 
provoke a real charge. 

For some reason — maybe because 
they hadn’t smelled us—they couldn't 
quite make up their minds to come in 
and get it over with. They stopped 
thirty-five yards from me and stood 
there, sullen and vicious, daring us to 
make a move. I held my breath and 
waited, and finally they started to back 
away, pawing and swinging their heads 
like so many domestic bulls. 

A narrow escape in a case of that 
kind is a matter of a few words one 
way or another. What one man reckons 
a close brush with death, another re- 
gards as no more than a routine ex- 
perience. I relied, whenever I was 
filming dangerous game, on my knowl- 
edge of the ways of the animal I was 
stalking, plus my ability to get off a 
shot at very close range and make it 
count. Most of the time, if you have 
looked around for an escape route ahead 
of time, and if you keep your head and 
stay put until a charging animal is 
really close, you can get away safely 
by dodging and running. If there was 
no chance for that, I always knew that 
Siede was ready with my .470 within 
reach. Sometimes Don was around to 
take care of the situation, too, 

But neither running nor shooting 
would have saved our skins if those 
nine buffaloes had finished their charge, 
and I still remember that episede as 
one of the closest shaves I had in Africa. 

It wasn’t more than three hours after 
that when I took on the hippo. He was 
a big, surly-looking bull that we found 
feeding on dry land along the Rutchuru 
River, and I moved in to within twenty- 
five feet of him with my cameras be- 
fore he saw me and exploded in a 
lumbering charge that packed a sur- 
prising lot of poison. 

The hippo is not generally considered 
dangerous, but cornered or surprised at 
close range-——-as I had surprised this 
fellow—-he can be decidedly mean. There 
was only one thing for me to do and I 
did it. I abandoned my camera and ran 


Brooks took to water to reach swamps where the Nile lechwe lived. Dugouts are tricky but Dinkas know how to handle them 
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Brooks stood within 25 yards of this big lion as it posed serenely for its picture 


like blazes! The soles of my feet were 
covered solidly with big blisters from 
long, hard days on the game trails in 
punishing equatorial heat. But I forgot 
all about the blisters and left the in- 
furiated hippo behind in a fifty-yard 
sprint that would have done credit to 
a cheetah. Curiously enough, the bull 
did not stop to trample the camera. 
He showed no interest in it. 

Speaking of a hippo charge, African 
natives do not regard the big river pigs 
as harmless; by any means. On the 
Kafue River in Northern Rhodesia, 
later on the safari, we were present 
when the local game warden knocked 
off a bull hippo that had been waylaying 
and killing cattle at a water hole. The 
natives on that river fear the hippos as 
they fear lions, for the big bulls are 
likely to charge a dugout on sight and 
any native that has reason to travel 
the Kafue gives them a wide berth. 


MY brush with the elephant came that 
t 


afternoon. He was a big fellow, 
with good ivory, and we found him feed- 
ing in the open, with light conditions 
exactly right for the cameras. I stalked 
him to within fifty yards——not especially 
close in the case of an elephant that has 
not been hunted or disturbed recently. 
Don was behind me. 

I set the movie camera going from 
the shelter of a clump of brush, and 
everything was going exactly to suit 
me when the wind shifted without warn- 
ing, as it is likely to do in Africa. 

The whole thing happened in a clock 
tick. One second the elephant was 
browsing peaceably, breaking off leafy 
branches and curling them into his 
mouth with his trunk. The next sec- 
ond he had our scent and was swiveling 
around into the wind and coming for 
us, trunk lifted high, ears spread out 
like giant bat wings. 

Don yelled at me to run but I 
wanted a film record of that charge and 
I stuck to my camera until his head, 
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ing the hunter a chance to get away. 
I flung my hat off with a backward 
sweep of one arm and kept right on 
running! 

When I looked back again the ele- 
phant had stopped just short of the hat 
and was standing there, trunk sstil! 
lifted, looking for me. I had shaken 
him off! 

We took pains to see that he didn’t 
locate us again, either by sight o1 
scent. He waited twenty minutes, test 
ing the wind, shuffling his feet, flapping 
his huge ears. Finally he gave up 
turned and moved off, and I had a 
chance to retrieve my camera and hat. 

I’d seen too much of Africa by that 
time to be upset about anything that 
turne’ out all right. All the same, that 
was a day I'll remember for a long 
time. 

Two days after that, while filming a 
herd of 126 hippos that were in sight 
at one time on and around a mud bar 
in the palm-bordered Rutchuru River, 
I witnessed an episode I had neve: 
hoped to see, a fight to the death be 
tween two rival bulls. 

They slashed and tore at each other 


* 4 * 


Not so these buffaloes! When the author got his camera whirring they charged angrily 


trunk, and tusks filled the view finder. 
When I looked up he was closer than 
I'd thought, and I knew it would be 
nip and tuck to get away. 

I left the camera standing, dodged a 
couple of steps toward the right, and 
then for the seco: | time that day 
called on my blistered feet to save my 
skin. When I looked back over my 
shoulder, a second later, the elephant 
had passed the camera, paying it no at- 
tention, and was still coming after me. 
Elephants are ponderous and clumsy- 
looking, but they can run far faster 
than you might think! 

I remembered that Don had told me 
to throw my hat on the ground if I 
were ever charged by an _ elephant. 
Sometimes the maddened bull will stop 
to trample the hat into the ground, giv- 


as savagely as any animals I have eve! 
seen, coming together with their huge, 
tusk-studded jaws gaping wide, churn- 
ing the river to muddy foam, breaking 
apart, resting a few minutes, then rush- 
ing each other again. I had previously 
seen a great many hippos scarred and 
torn from fighting, including one that 
was freshly raked and still bleeding 
when I photographed him. Now I saw 
how they came by their wounds and 
scars. 

This pair wouldn’t quit. They kept 
at it hour after hour, with the other 
hippos gathered around them like ring- 
side spectators at a heavyweight bou!' 
They were still fighting when I left at 
dark, five hours after the battle began. 
When I went back early the next morn- 
ing, I found one bull on shore dead, his 
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These Sudanese belles, being married, have won the privi- 
lege of wearing clothing—in the shape of the aprons shown 


throat ripped wide open—and the victor 
sidling up to the cow that was the cause 
of it all! 

From Lake Edward we drove north 
through the great Ituri Forest-—-500 
miles long and 300 wide—that is the 
home of the pygmies. For seventy miles 
the road was almost a tunnel under 
iowering trees. They reach from 250 
to 300 feet into the sky, many of them 
measuring 200 feet to the first branches, 
and their roots arch twenty feet from 
the ground to the base of the trunk. No 
sun ever penetrates those gloomy re- 
cesses, and a few yards off the track 
the woods are as dim as twilight, even 
at midday. It was a distinct relief to 
drive out onto rolling, grass-covered 
hills again. 


Sg in April we crossed from the 
Belgian Congo into Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, with the rainy season at hand 


and time running short. At Juba, on 
the border, I came down with a bad at- 
tack of malaria and we lost five days. 
Peter Malloy, the local game warden, 
engaged a capable native hunter by 
the name of Mekki to go with us when 
I was able to travel, and we moved on 
horth to the maneless-zebra country. 
The rainy season was at our heels 
how, and there were no roads leading 
across the great Loweli Swamp, where 
we hoped to find the rare zebras. Ata 
Village on the edge of the swamp we 
picked up a native guide and went on 
With the hunting car. It took us four 
hours to make four miles, driving over 
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brushy, bumpy low- 
lands where no ve- 
hicle had ever turned 
a wheel before. 
Rains here would in- 
undate’ everything, 
turning the whole 
country into a vast 
lake. If that hap- 
pened there would 
be little chance of 
getting our motor 
equipment out. We 
left the car and 
pushed on afoot, and 
that afternoon, in a 
herd of twelve ze- 
bras, we spotted a 
maneless stallion! 
We had found the 
rare trophy we had 
come so far to get. 
I stalked him with 
every possible cau- 
tion and at 250 yards 
put a soft-nose bul- 
let from the .30/06 
near his heart. 

At the crack of the 
gun the herd van- 
ished into the dense 
swamp thickets and 
he went with them, 
but only for a short 
distance. Then he 
went down and was 
dead when we 
reached him. I had 
taken the second 
maneless zebra ever 
collected by a white 
man! 

Just before dark I dropped another 
beautiful stallion out of a band of six. 
Then, with two of the rarest trophies 
ever to come out of Africa, we made a 
forced march beyond the borders of the 
treacherous swampy lowlands, camping 
that night on high ground above the big 
Kobowen Swamp, with a trail under 
our wheels once more. 

In the next month I filmed and killed 
tiang (a topi); mongalla gazelle; dik- 
dik; greater kudu in the wicked wait-a- 
bit thorn country along the Lotilloit 
River; Lelwel hartebeest; waterbuck; 
Uganda kob; reedbuck; white-eared 
kob; harnessed bushbuck; and leopard. 

I photographed a flock of egrets ac- 
tually perched on the backs of elephants 
on the plains along the papyrus-bor- 
dered Nile, and in four hours one lucky 
afternoon I stalked with the cameras a 
total of twelve of the rare white rhinos 
of the Sudan. 

At our camp north of the Jur River 
we encountered one of the greatest con- 
centrations of ducks and spur-wing 
geese we saw in Africa, and for a cou- 
ple of hours one afternoon I had as 
good waterfowl shooting as ever came 
my way. Flock after flock of ducks and 
geese were piling into the marsh to 
feed on white ants that had been flooded 
out by a sudden hard rain. 

I shot with the 12 gauge over-and- 
under shotgun, from a small island in 
the center of an open pool, with no 
blind save a low thornbush. There was 
no need for decoys, for a continuous 
flight of spur-wings, corn ducks, and 
African whistlers streamed in. I killed 


eighteen ducks and five geese, the latter 
weighing from twelve to _ fourteen 
pounds each. Don had good shooting 
with the .22, accounting for four geese 
and a couple of ducks. The black-and- 
brown whistlers were about the size of 
a mallard. The corn duck is a showier 
bird, with greenish-black back, white 
breast, and shoehorn bill. 

The situtunga—strange, long-haired, 
twisted-horn antelope of the tangled 
papyrus swamps—-was next on our list. 
The rains were still crowding us as we 
moved deeper and deeper into the 
swamp country. Mekki held out scant 
hope of our getting a situtunga and Don 
shared his skepticism. So far as Mekki 
knew—and he had been hunting in this 
section of the Sucan for more than 
twenty-five years--none had ever been 
shot by an American sportsman. Even 
the great F. C. Selous, hunter and ex- 
plorer, made a special expedition to the 
Sudan for this antelope but did not suc- 
ceed in getting one. 


Je were now in the country of the 
VW Dinkas, most primitive blacks of 
Africa. Only the married women of the 
tribe wear clothine of any kind, and 
their dress consists of two very abbrevi- 
ated aprons of goatskin hung fore and 
aft from a waist cord. The men and 
unmarried women go stark naked at all 
times, save for a string or two of 
beads or ivory ornaments around the 
waist or chest. They are a tall, thin 
people with exceptionally long legs, 
perhaps from generations of living: in 
the swamps along the Nile. 

I was in the Dinka country for al- 
most a month, but I never did get used 
to seeing the six-foot black belles walk- 
ing around nude, equally innocent of 
clothes and self-consciousness! 

Certain tribal customs detract consid- 
erably from their appearance, however, 
even in the altogether. They anoint 
the entire body with the gray ashes of 
burned cow dung to keep off the swarm- 
ing hordes of flies and mosquitoes that 
infest the swamps where they live. And 
for beauty’s sake, they plaster their hair 
down with fresh cow dung, rinsed out 
later with cow urine! The result is an 
odd sort of bleach, a reddish or yellow- 
ish brown that the Dinka women seem 
to find irresistible. 

From the top of our power wagon, at 
the end of the second week in May, we 
glassed a papyrus swamp that stretched 
without a break for fifteen miles in 
width and twenty in length—-the home 
of the situtunga. As far as our glasses 
could reach—-and much farther—there 
was nothing in sight but the waving 
papyrus reeds. 

We started into the swamp but got 
only 100 yards, walking on a mat of 
dead reeds, when we began to sink into 
mud and water, going knee-deep at 
every step. We had to lift our feet 
straight up to clear them of the tangle 
of reeds, and every few steps we'd 
break through and go down to our arm- 
pits in the warm, clinging mire. Siede 
and Mekki came to my rescue and 
pulled me free so many times I lost 
count, and before we'd gone half a mile 
I knew why the situtunga is so rarely 
shot. We could see no more than 
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twenty-five yards in any direction 
through the papyrus. 

The situtunga have elongated hoofs, 
eight inches or more in length, that 
support them on the dead_-reeds, just as 
a snowshoe rabbit’s paws support it on 
light snow. Alarmed, they slip off 
through the papyrus or lie down in the 
water, with only their eyes and noses 
showing, and outwait the intruder. 

We had been wallowing and flounder- 
ing through the hellish going of the 
swamp for hours when N’Yamu, our 
tracker, found a fresh situtunga track. 
I took the .30/06 from Siede (we had 
not dared to risk bringing cameras 
into the swamp for fear of dunking 
them in the mud and water) and we 
followed the trail. 

It turned out to be the track of a 
female. We had a good look at her, 
feeding fifty yards away, and plowed 
on to seek a male. We had brought two 
local Dinka trackers along and they 
were flanking N’Yamu on either side. 
Suddenly the one on the right froze and 
pointed. Seventy-five yards away a 
bull situtunga was crossing an opening 
in the papyrus. 

I tried to take a step to my left for a 
better shooting position, broke through 
the reeds, and went over my hips in 
mud. Anchored there, I twisted around 
and got off my shot. It smacked the 
bull in the chest and he dropped in his 
tracks. 

Don and N’'Yamu ran to him and 
Siede tried to free me of the mud. But 
for once he couldn't pull me clear. I 
had to wiggle my hips loose, lie down, 
and roll out under my own power! 

But I had done what Mekki thought 
impossible, what even Don believed un- 
likely. I had killed a situtunga and I 
had done it when I was shaking like a 
leaf from exhaustion. It was my tenth 
straight kill without a miss and I felt 
pretty proud and pleased. 

We got off the skin and horns and 
left the meat for the Dinkas to bring 
in. We had only thirty minutes of day- 
light left when we started out of the 
swamp, and the swift darkness of the 
African night was on us long before 
we reached dry land. I’ll long remem- 
ber floundering around in that dismal 


Zebras parade before the cam- 
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Native dugouts, lashed together, formed a practical ferry on a Belgian Congo River. 


hole, sinking down, falling on my face 
time and again! 

That stalk was truly a highlight of 
my safari. But in a sense it was only 
a warm-up for the most important quest 
of all—our search for the fabulously 
rare Nile lechwe. We set up our base 
camp on the shore of a big lake along 
the Nile. Then, one evening, we talked 
with a Dinka who said he knew where 
there were ‘‘very many Mrs. Gray,” as 
the local natives call the lechwe. Very 
many? That seemed highly unlikely, 
but since we could not afford to pass up 
any promising tips—-no matter how im- 
probable they sounded—we arose long 
before dawn next morning. When first 
light came across the lake, we saw 
thousands upon thousands of pelicans 
resting on the water. And overhead 
countless more thousands of spur-wing 
geese, ducks, ibises, egrets, storks, and 
crested cranes floated in the sky. 


ur Dinkas arrived at sunup and we 
QO took to their dugouts for the trip 
across the lake to the swamp, where, 
our informant said, we would find 
lechwe. 

The Dinka dugouts are like no other 
native boat I have ever seen. They 
consist of two palm trunks, laid butt 
end to butt end and lashed together. 
The trunks taper enough to keep bow 
and stern up out of the water, so these 
are usually left open, with no stern or 
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transom. They’re tricky craft to ride 


and pole but the natives know how to 


handle them. 

On the far shore of the lake we waded 
through a fringe of papyrus to an open 
half-flooded swamp of the kind known 
in the Sudan as a toich, where short and 
tall grass alternate with big reed beds 
There was not a bush or tree in sight, 
and the going was that of the situtunga 
swamp all over again-—wallowing along 
on mats of dead reeds, breaking through 
to plunge shoulder-deep into water and 
mud. : 

We had left our cameras at camp 
again for fear of ruining them in the 
swamp. Siede waded along after me 
with the scope-sighted .300 Magnum 
and Don lugged a tripod rest for it. 

Two hours took us two miles into the 
toich. Suddenly N’Yamu swept an arm 
off to the right. Silhouetted there on 
the flat skyline of the great swamp 
half a mile away, was a herd of game 
Don and I lifted our glasses and looked 
at a band of close to 150 Nile lechwe! 

We stood speechless, for I doubt that 
any other white man had ever seen such 
a sight. I ran the glasses carefully over 
the herd, studying their strange posture 
when they walked and fed—shoulders 
low and rump high—their curving 
backswept horns, the saddle of white 
across their necks, their curious ante- 
lope tails that kept switching. 

This, more than any other singl 
trophy, was what I had come to Africa 
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Brooks had two specially equipped American vehicles—a truck and a power wagon 


for. To shoot and photograph these al- 
most unknown lechwe we had traveled 
north close to 2,000 miles from Nairobi 
to the vast swamps of the Sudan. If 
only I could get near enough to take a 
bull from this herd! 

Scanning them with the glasses, I 
could pick out not fewer thar thirty old 
bulls, distinguishable by their black 
hides. The young bulls were a rich 
chestnut-brown and the cows a lighter 
brown, very much like female kobs. 

We looked them over carefully, trying 
to locate the biggest bull. Then we began 
a slow, infinitely patient, back-breaking 
stalk across the open marsh, wading, 
slipping, floundering. At 300 yards’ 
range, the herd was watching us with 
growing evidence of restlessness. I sin- 
gled out a coal-black bull with outstand- 
ing horns, took the .300 Magnum from 
Siede, bent forward until my face was 
almost in the water, and inched ahead. 

At 200 yards every lechwe in the herd 
was watching us intently. We were 
the first white men they’d ever seen, 
perhaps the first humans. And they 
were suspicious and uneasy. 

Don set my tripod in the marsh and 
the legs went down until it was about 
the right height for a rest. I was up to 
my belt in mud and water. I had made 
clean kills with my last twelve con- 
secutive shots, but now, with the blue 
chips of the long hunt lying on the 
table, I didn’t feel any great degree of 
confidence. 


I centered the scope’s Lee dot on the 
bull’s heart and tried to squeeze off as 
calm and unruffled as if I were on a 
target range. The rifle roared, and clear 
and loud we heard the 180-grain open- 
point bullet smack home. 

The bull stumbled, ran into the middle 
of the milling herd, and went down. A 
smaller bull rushed at him and raked 


him as he lay dying on the ground. He 


managed to regain his feet, made one 
savage counter lunge at the young bull, 
and fell dead. 


Ee herd ran only fifty yards, then 


stopped for another look at us. 
My license called for two Nile lechwe 
and in all likelihood I would never have 
another chance. I picked the biggest 
bull in sight and dropped him with a 
shoulder shot at 250 yards. The herd 
ran off 400 yards and went to grazing 
again. This whole business was so new 
to them that they refused to become up- 
set about it. 

The horns on my first bull measured 
33 inches, those of the second 301%. The 
world record is 3414 

I had taken my lifelong quota of Nile 
lechwe and they were both good ones, 
Under Sudan game regulations a sports- 
man is entitled to only one license in a 
lifetime to hunt this rare antelope. 

We sent Siede and N’Yamu back to 
camp for the cameras. In view of the 
herd’s unruffled behavior there seemed 


an excellent chance of pictures, and we 
figured it was worth the risk of dunk- 
ing our equipment. 

The two boys were back by mid- 
morning and we put in the next few 
hours following the lechwe through 
water above our waists. When we 
turned back to the dugouts we had 
made the first pictures ever taken of 
the Mrs. Gray's Nile lechwe. Today I 
prize those films almost as highly as the 
two heads. 

We paddled back across the lake at 
sundown that night, among the dugouts 
of hundreds of Dinka fishermen spear- 
ing Nile perch and chanting native 
songs as they fished. Other hundreds 
were wading, neck deep in water and 
mud, probing the shoals with their long 
spears, paying no attention to the 
scores of hippos that fed and. splashed 
and grunted all around them. I re- 
marked that the attitude of the blacks 
toward the hippo—and vice versa 
varies greatly in different areas of 
Africa. 

A blazing red sun was sinking into 
the great swamp to the west, where 
we had left the lechwe herd that I would 
never see again. Our Dinkas poled us 
on, among the fishermen and the hippos, 
and I told myself that this had been the 
best day of the safari. 

A desert dust storm swept down on 
us that night, filling the air with chok- 
ing, stifling clouds, sifting into our 
beds, burying equipment inches deep 
in black dirt. I crawled under a heavy 
blanket for protection and by morning 
I was pretty well fed up with Africa 

But when I remembered my two 
lechwe and the pictures I had made, I 
brightened up. I had done the most 
important thing I hoped to do when I 
planned my dream safari, and no mat- 
ter what happened from now on I'd 
take it with a grin! 


THE END 





This is the first of a series of 
articles about one of the most 
exciting and productive African 
hunts ever undertaken. You'll 
learn more about it in another 
installment, to appear shortly. 






































| WE PAY CASH FOR ALL TRUE ADVEN- 
Me- TURES THAT CAN BE TOLD THIS WAY 
HaPl by L. H. FOWLER, Represa, California 


A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 





ON THE WAY BACK FROM A HUNTING 
TRIP, WITH ABIG BLACKTAIL BUCK IN 
THE BOAT, ASOUTHEASTER CAUGHT ME 
OFF GABRIOLA ISLAND IN THE STRAIT OF 
GEORGIA, B.C. BEGINNING TO SHIP 














| MANAGED TO ORAG THE BOAT ONTO 
SOME DRIFTLOGS —— BUT NOT FAR 
ENOUGH FOR SAFETY FROM THE IN- 
COMING TIDE. oui ite = 


ABOVE ME STUNTED TREES HUNG 
OVER THE EDGE OF A BLUFF. WHY 
NOT GET THE DEAD BUCK TO HELP 
ME HAUL UP THE BOAT ? 





——— 












SO THE BUCK SAVED THE BOAT. 
WHEN THE WIND DIED DOWN 
AFTER HIGH WATER WE SHOVED 
OFF FOR HOME. 
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NO OTHER SPARK PLUG 





Lie 
JOHNNY PARSONS 
Winner 1950 
124.002 m.p.h. 
(345 miles race) 


bch 
GEORGE ROBSON 


Winner 1946 
114.82 m.p.h. 


MAURI ROSE 
Co-winner 1941 
115.117 m.p.h. 


€ 


FLOYD DAVIS 
Co-winner 1941 
115.117 m.p.h. 


rave 
WILBUR SHAW 
Winner 1940 
114.277 m.p.h. 
Winner 1937 
113.580 m.p.h. 


FLOYD ROBERTS 
Winner 1938 
117.2 m.p.h. 


LOUIS MEYER 
Winner 1928 
99.482 m.p.h. 
Winner 1933 
102.162 m.p.h. 
Winner 1936 
109.069 m.p.h. 
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CAN MATCH THIS RECORD! 





ee. 
CHAMPIONS 
a 


SCORE 215 VICTORY IN INDIANAPOLIS “500” 





Proof of their unequalled performance 
and dependability in the most grueling test 


KELLY PETILLO 
Winner 1935 
106.24 m.p.h. 


GEORGE SOUDERS 
Winner 1927 
97.545 m.p.h. 


CHAMPION SPARK 


of automotive equipment 


BILL CUMMINGS 


Winner 1934 
104.863 mph 


FRANK LOCKHART 


Winner 1926 
95.904 m.p.h. 


FRED FRAME 
Winner 1932 
104.144 mph 


PETER DE PAOLO 


Winner 1925 
101.13 m.p.h. 


PLUG 


LOU SCHNEIDER 


Winner 1931 
96.629 mph 


JOE BOYER 
Co-winner 1924 
98.23 m.p.h. 


COMPANY, 


1951 winner, Lee Wallard, 
and 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth drivers 
use Champion Spark Plugs! 


Wallard sets new record 
of 126.244 m.p.h.! 
All Champion users report 


perfect performance! 


‘Nei 
BILLY ARNOLD 


Winner 1930 
100.448 m.p.h 


L. L. CORUM 
Co-winner 1924 
98.23 m.p.h. 


TOLEDO 1, 


RAY KEECH 
Winner 1929 
97.585 m.p.h 


TOMMY MILTON 


Winner 1921 
89.62 m.p.h. 
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ishing was in the doldrums. Boat 
Pe: boat came into the pier 

with discouraging reports. “‘Noth- 
ing stirring”... “Just a few small fish” 
... “They ain’t hitting.” I’d been plan- 
ning to do some bait casting for bass, 
but now it seemed like a poor idea. 

The pier man glanced out onto the 
lake. “Here comes Bill,’ he said. “T’ll 
bet he has fish.’’ Everyone looked 
skeptical but waited around to see. 

Bill tied up to the pier, passed up his 
tackle, and lifted a burlap bag from the 
bottom of the boat. Under it were five 
big bass, the legal limit. 

“What did you get ’em with?” some- 
one asked. Bill displayed a couple of 
plugs popular in the area. The on- 
lookers looked puzzled. 

“Some of us have been using that 
kind of plug too,”’ said one. “And we 
couldn’t do any business.” Bill said no 
more but picked up his belongings and 
walked off to his car. 

“He always trolls,’’ volunteered the 
pier man. The anglers immediately 
looked relieved and contemptuous. 
“Oh, that’s how he got them,” said one, 
in a tone implying that such fish don’t 
count and that Bill certainly deserved 
no praise. 

Me? Well, usually a thing like that 
is a challenge—not to duplicate it but 
to use another technique and get equal- 
ly good results. This time, though, I 
felt like catching some fish right off, so 
I trolled deep. And I caught them. 

This contemptuous attitude toward 
trolling is shared by a good many cast- 
ers. Some are so extreme about it they 
resent anyone else’s using the method. 
3ut believe me, even though trolling 
doesn't require the skill necessary in 
casting, it still calls for a fair degree 
of know-how. Furthermore, sometimes 
it is the only method that will consist- 
ently take fish. 

Trolling is particularly effective when 
fish are in deep water. That’s because 
you can keep your lure at a certain 
depth and thoroughly cover the _ bot- 
tom of any given area in a relatively 
short time. 

The idea, of course, is to get the lure 
to the right depth and keep it there. 
That is relatively simple. You start 
trolling, letting out line until your plug 
bumps the bottom. Then you take in a 
few inches. After that, if the bottom is 
reasonably level, everything will go 
along smoothly. But when bottom 
depth varies, you should make a test 
bump every few minutes. 

Then, whenever you fail to touch 
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TROLLING GETS RELUCTANT FISH 





bottom, let out line until you do. After 
you've trolled over a spot a few times 
you'll get to know the bottom pretty 
well and can forget the test bumping. 
You'll keep your lure within a few 
inches of the bottom and yet avoid get- 
ting hung up too frequently. 

But when a bottom is rough, the tech- 
nique is less simple. You must remain 
constantly on the alert, test-bumping 
almost continuously, and reacting quick- 
ly to every bump by aejusting line 
length. But you can learn rough bot- 
toms fairly well if you concentrate on 
the job and fish the places often enough. 
At first there’ll be continuous bumping 
and an occasional hang-up. Then you'll 
get so you'll bump only the high spots. 
With more experience, you'll find you 
can troll somewhat deeper between the 
high spots on the bottom. When you've 
reached this stage you are master of 
the situation. One thing is sure: when 
the fish are deep you must keep your 
lure down near them. After a while you 
will look for a _ strike near certain 
bumping spots and not be disappointed. 

I use several types of lure for this 
work. One is a deep-diving plug with 
a vigorous action that is readily felt, 
through the rod, even in very deep 
water. If it picks up a bit of weed I 
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RAY BERGMAN 
Editor 


know it instantly, because the feel of 
the action changes. Thus I don’t waste 
time fishing with a plug that’s been 
weed-fouled into uselessness. 


here are times, though, when the 

most killing plug is one of the oldest 
known—a 4-in. affair, shaped like a 
panetella cigar, with propeller-type spin- 
ners fore and aft. Unfortunately these 
plugs always come mounted with three 
sets of treble hooks, which make them 
unfit for anything but a fairly even 
bottom. But you may replace the hooks 
with three doubles (if they’re permis- 
sible where you fish) and have the 
bends face upward toward the lure. 
Then the hooks are almost weedless, 
although the arrangement will make 
you miss some fish. Or you can mount 
the lure with three single hooks. They 
are not as weedless as the doubles, but 
they hook just as well as the trebles 
and, in my opinion, hold a fish better. 
Three separate hooks are necessary on 
a lure of this length; otherwise there 
would be an unnecessary number of 
misses. One should be near the head, 
one in the middle, and one at the tail. 

Why these plugs sometimes work bet- 
ter than the action lures I do not know, 
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“In case you didn’t know, it’s permissible to take these books out on loan!” 
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but they are worth having in your 
tackle box. However, there is one dis- 
advantage in using them: you can’t tell 
when you’re picking up weed strands, 
and unless you collect quite a few there 
won’t be any difference in the pull. Thus 
you are never sure, after bumping 
bottom, whether your plug is free of 
weeds. And if you don’t get a strike 
soon afterward you are tempted to pull 
up the plug ana cxam‘ne it. That's not 
necessary every time, but if you get no 
response after a number of bumps you'd 
better have a look. 

Some bottoms are amazingly free of 
fouling weeds and you can bump them 
without picking anything up. I found 
this true of Lake Norfork, Arkansas, 
last fall. While I was there it was 
necessary to troll or fish with minnows 
if you wanted big fish. Smaller ones— 
smallmouths, some largemouths, and 
Kentucky smallmouths could be taken 
on surface bugs and spinning lures. But 
you had to get down for the big fellows. 
This, of course, was a temporary con- 
dition; ordinarily, surface or near-sur- 
face fishing is great on this lake. 

In deep-trolling over snaggy, rocky, 
or very weedy bottoms (deep water, in- 
cidentally, rarely has heavy weeds) it’s 
sometimes well to use lures mounted 
with weedless hooks or lures built to 
ride with noses slightly down, when the 
front of the plug acts as a sort of weed 
guard. Some of the diving plugs do 
this nicely and unless the bottom is ex- 
tremely broken or snaggy, they can be 
fished with very little trouble. 

Often, instead of the deep divers, I 
use a floating, wobbling, underwater- 
working plug, getting depth with a 
sinker. The sinker must be so shaped 
that it will not catch bottom easily. 


—— it always pays to treat any 
sudden, hard bump as if it was a 
strike, there’s an advantage in using the 
above combination. You have to strike 
back, even if you think the bump comes 
only from the lure hitting bottom; 
otherwise you'll miss some good fish. 
(You have to distinguish between your 
test bump and that extra something that 
means a taking fish, so in testing be 
careful to touch bottom as lightly as 
you can.) Often the take of a bass 
feels exactly like a hang-up on a log or 
rock. Now, with the floating-plug-and- 
sinker arrangement, you can strike back 
hard at anything without driving the 
hooks into a log. That's because the 
sinker does all the bumping while the 
lure travels above the snags and rocks. 

Placement of the sinker depends on 
the lure you're using. If the plug fishes 
2 ft. deep in normal use, I place the 
sinker so that the lure trails it by 21% 
ft.; other plugs accordingly. 

When you're fishing extremely rough, 
broken bottoms—where the holes aver- 
age rather deep—it pays to slow the 
troll after the plug strikes a large rock. 
If the sinker ‘does not catch, you can 
slide it over the rock, which will be 
cleared by the plug, since slow-troll- 
ing won’t send it so deep. Another 
thing: If the sinkér gets jammed in a 
crack or snag, you can free it without 
interfering with the free-floating plug. 
And if the sinker is on a separate, 
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Cypress Gardens, Florida 


e “Double your fun” may 
sound pretty strong... but Mister, have you ever traveled with one of these 
swift-stepping, slow-trolling, breath-of-tomorrow Evinrudes? Have you 
learned—first hand—the difference Duo-Clutch and Gearshift make...and 
the worry-free convenience of long-range fuel supply in the separate 


Cruis-a-Day tank? One trip...and you'll 





know that the fun ahead is too good to 


miss... this summer, and for years to come ! 


10 yous Evinrvde dealer 
ae Choose your size from the 
—_ zp “Big 3’ high-powered 


Evinrude fishing models... 
there’s no group of motors like 
them... anywhere! The Fleetwin, 
7.5* horsepower, $210.00. The 
Fastwin, 14 horsepower, $315.00. 
The Big Twin, 25 horsepower, 
$390.00 (lowest price-per-horse- 
power, lowest weight-per-horse- 
power in the field). Look for your 
dealer’s name under ‘Outboard 
Motors” in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. For free catalog, 
write EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4698 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterborough, Ont. 


*Power ratings 
are O.B.C. certi- 
fied brake H.P. at 
4000 R.P.M. 

Prices F.O.B. fac- 


thane 6s CQUTBOARD MOTORS 
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FISHING AND HUNTING | 
CATALOG FOR 1951 


Fishermen, hunters, outdoormen...Ward: 


big new 1951 “buying guide” is a must 


in every sportsman’s library. 116 exciting 
pages, packed with equipment for fresh 


and salt water fishing, hunting, camping 
hiking, boating! It's just off the presse 


—ready to help you plan your outdoor 
activities for the year. You won't want to 
miss it—so get your FREE copy now. Fill 
out and mail the coupon below today. 
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COMPLETE 67-PAGE TACKLE SECTION includin J 
new ‘‘glass’’ rods for bait, fly and s 
water fishing. Surprisingly low prices! 
5 full-color pages of bait and fly lures. 
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NEW 195] DELUXE SEA KING OUTBOARD MOTORS 
with all of the finest, most advanced 
features available. Read about the new 
waterproof magnetos and _ automatic 
rewind starters on all models. Some models 
have neutral clutch and others have shift 
for forward, neutral, and reverse —plus 
new steering handle throttle control. 
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FINE QUALITY IMPORTED SHOTGUNS and rifles | 
the 1951 line of American firearms, | 

| 

scopes, clothing, and hunting accessories 


HELPFUL HINTS FROM EXPERTS — valuable tips 
ranging from selection and care of equi 
ment to 


thermometer. 


4 Chicago * Albany °® Baltimore © Denver 
Ft. Worth > Kansas City e Oakland 
Portland, Ore. ® St. Paul 


Mail coupon to nearest Ward city - NOW! 


telling temperature without a 
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| drop i 
| somethi=.” cn the bottom. 


|; Seasons. 


weaker leader you may break loose and 
save your lure. 

If you insist on using weedless hooks 
get, the kind with guards of a rather 
soft metal. In many cases, stiff guards 
w | use you to miss strikes. One 
c mercial spoon has a guard so soft 
it must be adjusted every time a fish 
has been taken. And that’s the way it 
should be. I, however, refrain from us- 
ing weedless hooks unless I can’t pos- 
sibly fish without them. 

Don’t overlook spoons as _ trolling 
lures—the spinning, wobbling, and dart- 
ing types are all good. Just be sure 
that they perform easily and at low 
speed. The slower you troll, the better 
the results will be; and how slow you 
can troll depends on the lure you are 
using. 


() f course, you are sure to get hung 
up sooner or later. Then the thing 
to do is retrace your course. Keep go- 
ing until you get beyond the place 
where the hook is caught. If it’s wedged 
between rocks, try to place yourself so 
that a pull will bring out the plug the 
same way it went in. That may call for 


| some maneuvering but when you find 
| the right spot the lure will usually come 


out without difficulty. Keep the line 
taut as you move about so that it won't 
coils and get tangled with 


If the lure has snagged on a log, try 
getting directly over it and jiggling the 
line. If the hooks aren’t deeply set the 
pull of the twitching plug may work 
them loose. Of course, one should al- 


| ways carry a clearing weight in the 


tackle box. It may be a ring, chain, or 


| other heavy gadget that can be run 


down the line to the lure. When you 
work it by the cord that’s attached to 
it you can usually get the bait loose, no 
matter how deeply the hooks have set 
in the log. But be extremely careful 
that neither the line nor the clearing 
cord has enough slack to become tan- 
gled in the snag. I’ve seen fellows lose 
both lure and weight that way. 
Trolling along the edge of weed beds 
will often produce more fish than cast- 
ing. That was true when I fished Wil- 


|son Lake in Alabama. I tried casting 


to the weeds and back among them 
whenever I could find an opening. I 
hooked and landed five bass. Another 
boat, trolling the same area near the 
weeds, took 18. The difference wasn’t 
in the lure, because we both used the 
same kind. It was probably a matter 
of coverage plus the fact that the lure, 
in being trolled at just the right depth, 
moved directly past the nose of the fish 
as they waited for dinner at the edge 
of the growth. 

Trolling with a fly or small spinner 
will often save you from a skunking 
when you're fishing for trout. This is 
particularly true when you don’t know 
where the trout are concentrated, or 
when they’re widely separated all over 
the lake, as sometimes happens between 
There’s the period, for in- 
stance, when the trout leave their early- 
spring haunts and gradually work 
toward deep water or to spring holes, 
where they will spend the hot days of 
midsummer. And then there is early 


fall, when the water is cooling off and 
trout begin to get the urge to spawn. 
At such times fishing can be very poor 
unless you troll. And if you’ve traveled 
a long way and spent a lot of money 
to get in some angling, it’s better to 
take your trout by trolling than to 
sit and crab about the poor fishing. 

If you know a lake you'll know where 
to troll. If you don’t, troll off the points 
and into the bays. When you get a 
strike, work the area thoroughly. If 
the section is really hot, and you get a 
strike each time you pass over it, better 
anchor your boat and give it a thorough 
going over with your flies or lures. Cast 
over it fully before resuming the troll. 

I remember a trip into northern Que- 
bec when trolling saved the day. Even 
though it was early summer, the weath- 
er was miserable—-cold and rainy-—and 
the trout had not yet congregated at 
the spring holes. We tried all the known 
ones but couldn’t catch anything bigger 
than a 9-incher. So we started trolling 
with a small brass wobbling spoon—-one 
less than 1'4 in. long. Almost immedi- 
ately we started taking good trout. 
Better yet, we eventually found a bay 
with a concentration of fish, and they 
responded well to wet flies. No more 
trolling that trip! 

Trolling is definitely an ace method 
of locating feeding fish. If you don't 
get results with deep-running lures try 
some that work near the surface. And 
if neither top nor bottom produces, try 
the middle depths, because water tem- 
perature or oxygen content may send 
the fish there. 

Good trolling lures for trout include 
small plugs, spoons, spinners, and flies 

both streamers and wets. Some of 
these days I'll discuss them here. 

Meantime, if you go on a fishing trip 
be sure to take along tackle that is 
suitable for trolling, and use that meth- 
od when your favorite techniques fail to 
produce. It isn’t bad sport and you're 
likely to become partial to it if you 
catch a few nice fish——even though cast- 
ing is your forte._-Ray Bergman. 


Tips on Hooking Halibut 


Hr are some tips for salt-water 
anglers on taking halibut (also 
flounder). 

Halibut like to lounge around on the 
ocean floor. Somewhat like the sucker 
lying nose upstream and waiting for 
food to be delivered, the halibut likes 
his meals served on a platter, so to 
speak. 

You'll take your limit if you bait up 
with a lively anchovy (I’ve even caught 
them on dead or salted ones in southern 
California), cast out, and then begin 
reeling in very slowly. The weight, ot 
course, should drag along the bottom in 
order to keep the bait deep. 

Often halibut merely suck at the bait 
But you can feel the pull, though slight 
When this happens a short tug wit! 
your rod, keeping the line taut, general 
ly wakes him up. He'll either take th: 
bait quickly then or refuse it. 

I try this route mostly during lull 
when other fish quit biting, and I'v 
taken plenty of flatfish this way. 
Gordon Akers. 
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THE HARD-TO-GET 


(continued from page 31) 


ing at the bottom, making the fly rod 
shake. Then he cruised back and forth, 
threshing the water. Finally, still pro- 
testing, he came in, spent. A six pound 
two ounce brown—Ruland’s top fish. 
“Once I go after a fish, I never let up,” 
he said simply. 

On the Gray’s River, Washington, 
after three seasons’ work as a forest 
ranger by day and a fly fisherman by 
evening, I found that I could almost 
call my shots: anytime I wanted a fish 
to bake, I’d try to regulate its size 
maybe sixteen inches, maybe twenty- 
two-——according to the company I had 
to feed. That meant knowing the holes 
pretty well. But more amazing to my 
visitors, I frequently turned up with 
the species of trout they requested. 
Sounds cocky, I know. But I had this 
wonderful stream almost to myself—a 
backpack of eighteen miles eliminates 
most anglers! And the trick of catch- 
ing the right species lies in knowing 
that rainbows prefer swift water—often 
the aerated white water; that cut- 
throats lie farther back in the slicks; 
and that brookies are happiest in the 
slower, languid water. 

The mediocre fisherman although 
he may be a wonderful caster—clings 
tenaciously to one type of fishing, come 
hell or high water. That’s why he con- 
tinues to take mediocre fish, with only 
an occasional large one. To take big 
fish consistently demands ingenuity. 
Fortunately big fish are ravenous feed- 
ers and they want their red meat and 
potatoes every day of the year. Insect 
dessert, too, but in moderation. A very 
interesting study of trout stomachs by 
Dr. Jan Metzelaar of the University 
of Michigan indicates that the diet of 
smaller trout (9-11 inches) consists of 
81 percent worms, insects, mollusks, 
etc., and only 19 percent fish and shell- 
fish, whereas big trout (17-22 inches) 
eat 74 percent fish and shellfish, and 
only 26 percent other food. 

It’s depressing to know that large 
fish are so cannibalistic. But it’s heart- 
ening to realize that they continue to 
feed on insects, although most of them 
call for a nymph or wet fly. The big 
fish’s diet habits explain why streamer 
flles that simulate minnows are _ so 
often effective. This was demonstrated 
to me by E. H. (‘Polly’) Rosborough 
of Chiloquin, Oregon, who has designed 
a deadly weighted marabou streamer 
about three inches long! 

Varying stream conditions call for 
varying methods. Ted Halvorsen works 
the big Klamath River in California, 
and it’s always a bit off-color. When 
Ted first started fishing for steelheads 
there, twenty-two years ago, he noticed 
that his oldest, most worn flies out- 
produced the newer ones. Why? ‘Per- 
haps,” he reasoned, ‘because they sink 
faster and sweep closer past the steel- 
head’s eye in the discolored water.’’ So 
Ted wrapped some fine lead wire around 
the shank of his flies and wound his 
body dressing over it. Sure enough, his 
weighted flies worked wonderfully well. 
It wasn’t until years later that some 
commercial tyers made weighted steel- 
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head flies popular! Similarly, in wet-fly 
fishing for trout it is often a good idea 
to muck up the fly with mud and to re- 
move some of the show-case hackle be- 
fore using it. But leave enough hackle 
to make the fly pulse. In dry-fly fishing 
I prefer a brand-new lure—usually full- 
palmered. Or if it’s been used I steam 
it so that it fluffs out nicely. 

An angler of my acquaintance uses a 
novel method of fishing that calls for 
an exceptional amount of exercise. He 
puts a float on his leader so that his 
nymph floats from two to three inches 
off the stream’s bottom. Then, to keep 
the nymph moving naturally with the 
current, he strides or bounds along the 
bank of the stream with his 914-foot 
rod in an extended arm while he tries 

at the same time—to keep out of 
sight. It ain’t easy! And as he says, 
“You have to be light on the balls of 
your feet and light on your touch on the 
rod or you'll never suspect a trout is 
near.”” But even on the dullest of dull 
fishing days, this man’s method is high- 
ly productive. 

Nothing will rob a large fish of his 
appetite faster than a glimpse of you. 
And yet there are areas where you 
seemingly cannot find cover. There are, 
for instance, those large streams where 
you must wade out. But wait. Fish up- 
stream if you can--sneak up from be- 
hind the trout’s blind spot. Then try 
to position yourself so that the big’ fish 
must look into the sun to see you. 
Chances are he'll be blinded, for he 
cannot contract his large pupil. If you 
don’t do this, he may see you when he 
turns his belly sideways in swinging at 
your fly, and take alarm. Also, if pos- 
sible, keep bouncing, broken water be- 
tween you and the fish, for here again 
he can’t see you clearly. Or wait for a 
breeze to riffle the surface—usually it 
comes pulling through the canyon a 
couple of hours before sundown. And 
stand back as far as you can and still 
manage a good cast and a perfect float. 


I the wisenheimer is suspicious of your 
offering, there’s such a thing as 
lulling him into false security. Last 
season my fishing companion of Mon- 
tana’s Gallatin River, Phil Fjellman of 
Minneapolis, took one of his finest fish, 
a little over four pounds, by making 
thirty floats over the same spot with a 
Wulff and then changing to a simulated 
grasshopper tied by Dan Bailey of Liv- 
ingston, Montana. 

If you’re fishing in pairs, you might 
try a stunt that worked for me on the 
iovely Rising River while I was fishing 
with Ray Johnson of Burney, Cali- 
fornia. Ray was casting about sixty 
feet from a concrete bulkhead to a 
group of large, rising rainbows. After 
a fruitless half hour he still had no fish, 
although they were still rising. He 
yelled to me to come and take a gander 
at his predicament. After watching 
him awhile I asked, “Ray, would you 


mind if I cast directly behind you with | 


a smaller fly?” 


“Let’s try it!”” he agreed. He had on| 


a No. 12 Blue Upright that pretty well 
matched a hatch on the water. How- 
ever, I put on a light Caddis No. 14 dry, 
with a fire-orange Gantron body, since 
















Cast like a “champ” with 


THE LANGLEY 
LONGITUDINAL 


‘cass, ROD 








DESIGNED BY DICK MILLER 
World famous fisherman. 
casting champion and 
Executive Vice- 
President of Langley 
Corporation. 


3.7 and 4} ft 
bait casters 


$950 


5 and 5} ft. cast- 
ing rods - $10.50 
Spinning and fly 
rods - $16.50 
to 20 





Langley ‘“Longi- 
tudinal” rods are 
easy to pick out of 
the “crowd” by their 
lengthwise stripes... 
and by their terrific 
action designed by 
Dick Miller. All new 
re-enforced with 
Nylon 


center with fibers 


ee hollow 


running lengthwise 
from butt to tip. 
Nothing else equals 
Langley. 
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HOW TO GIVE 


QUICK REST 


TO TIRED EYES 











iYES TIRED? 
Feel as if you 
-an't work, can't 
enjoy yourself? 
Then give them 





a quick rest— 


PUT TWO 
drops of gentle 






Murine in each 
eye. It cleanses 
and soothes as 
gently as a tear. 


IN SECONDS, 
your eyes feel 


rested. Murine’s 

seven ingredients 
help your eyes 

feel good. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 


DINO ALC / 


Listing over 50 sizes, types, of brand 
new binoculars. Bargain priced by 
America’s leading Binocular’ Re- 
tailer. Sold with written Guarantee 
certificate Rush name for your 
FREE two color Binocular catalog 
UNITED BINOCULAR CO., Dept. ARF- 
7801, 9043 S. Western, Chicago 20. 
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SAVE 
up ro 25% 


on ALASKA SLEEPING BAGS 


There’s an Alaska Sleeping Bag to fit every need, 
weather condition . . . and pocketbook! Built for 
rough use, these bags are weather-proof, water-re- 
pellent, warm. First choice of western timber cruis- 
ers, forest rangers, hunters, outdoorsmen since 1915 


Lowest factory prices. Choice of fillings. Send for 
New Catalog describing 22 Alaska Sleeping Bag bar- 
gains, including ‘Twin (pair model) Bags, Extra Large 
Bags (for big men). Also Air Mattresses, Duffel Bags, 
Sleeping Robes, etc. Alaska Sleeping Bags sold only 
by Money-saving mail order. Available for as low as 
$12.59. All merchandise guaranteed to satisfy or 
your money back. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
cael 
Alaska Sleeping Bag Co. 
309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 
RUSH FREE “Sleeping Bag 
Bargain” Catalog to 
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there were a tew caddis flies on the 
water. My first cast was short by five 
feet. My second was right on, about 
two feet behind Ray’s fly, and it took 
a fine float. Before it had moved six 
| inches there was a swirl under it, and 
when I set the hook a twenty-incher 
built a rainbow in the sky. The trout’s 
second great leap gave him his de- 
served freedom. 

| Lee Fuller showed me another way to 
| fool those reluctant risers. A trout was 
coming up short of his fly. Lee changed 
| flies four times in quick succession, and 
| each time the fish swirled under it—but 
not on it! Then, just about the time 
said fish must have been congratulating 
himself on his caginess, Lee sneaked 
| out of the pool and quietly approached 
him from another angle. This time, 
instead of a dry, he put on a wet fly 
and worked it at the fish’s level. And 
took him. 

Occasionally you should avoid the 
obvious, particularly when a well-worn 
trail has been stamped out along the 
easy-wading side of the stream bank. 
For then it’s pretty certain that a large 
fish will position himself so that he can 
keep an eye cocked for an approach by 
his human enemy. Chances are he’s 
already been barbed a dozen times. By 
working in from the more difficult side, 
you may sometimes take that big trout 
| by surprise—-and the chances are even 

better if that other side is extremely 
difficult to negotiate. It means that 
you're fishing in almost virgin water. 

| I did this once on Nelson Creek, a 
| comparatively small stream, in Cali- 
|fornia’s Feather River country. It 
meant dropping well downstream and 
climbing over a small box canyon but 
I took three trout running from nine to 
eleven inches, good fish for this stream. 
Fishing the same stretch twice before, 
I had failed to get a trout. 








very fisherman should take time out 

to cast into a hard spot—even if it 
doesn’t mean catching fish—just for 
practice. Most anglers pass up such a 
| spot, or fish it badly. One lunch hour, 
my friend Gerry Stratford and I were 
sprawled out, resting practically fish- 
less—when I got a notion to crawl out 
on a rock and do some practice roll 
casting to a hard-to-reach spot. Under 
some elephant leaves across the stream, 
and just beyond the swift water, I saw 
|a quiet stretch. By just “monkeying 
around” I took four trout within twenty 
minutes—two more than I had all 
morning. 
| When you return to a stream, noth- 





ing succeeds like knowing precisely 
where you raised your last big fish. 
That’s why Ted Halvorsen is the out- 
standing angler on his stretch of the 
| Klamath: during his twenty-two years 
| there he has confined himself to only 
| five miles of water. 

The hardest—-and certainly the slow- 
est—way to learn where and how to 
| catch the big ones is to limit yourself 
| to your own personal experience, valu- 
| able though that may be. It’s a big 
|help to visit a new stream with some 
| good local angler. As a compliment to 
| him, put your gear aside-——-don’t even 
| set up. Watch him. See what he does 





to take a nig fish, what holes he fishes, 
and which part of a hole. If you give 
him your entire attention; as he de- 
serves, more than likely he’ll divulge 
his hard-earned secrets. Watch for 
half a day—you couldn’t spend your 
time in any better way! 


hen you begin connecting with big 

fish, you'll find a high percentage 
are hooked but lost. Usually it’s due to 
some trifling error. So rever overlook 
the tremendous trifles. Cre afternoc 
toward the close of the season, when 
fishing had been pretty slow, I joined 
my two stream companions, Gerry Strat- 
ford and Chuck Cooper, for a belated 
lunch of soda crackers, rat-trap cheese, 
and beer. While sprawled out about 
ten feet from the bank, we saw a big 
fish working upstream.. Later, when 
Gerry got up and walked away I felt 
the ground shake. Checking on it, I 
found that the bank was heavy sod that 
had been undercut by the river. That 
observation paid dividends. About an 
hour later, standing on an old bridge, 
I located a great fish by letting my well- 
greased line float down river perhaps 
125 feet. As it neared the bank, I saw 
the fish flash out from hiding. But it 
had spotted me, too, so I began to lay 
siege. 

First I rested the area for half an 
hour. Then I worked my way carefully 
up from below. When I was within 
fifty feet of the cutbank I didn’t move 
out of my tracks again for fifteen min- 
utes, casting downstream and across 
anywhere but in the trout’s area. Fi- 
nally I saw a small dimple near the 
spot where I’d located him. After in- 
specting my leader to be sure it had no 
knots, I dropped my fly carefully up- 
stream not more than six inches from 
some bulrushes under which I hoped he 
was resting. 

The fly had scarcely traveled two feet 
before I had the strike and was fast to 
that great trout. For perhaps fifteen 
seconds, not knowing what had hit him, 
he merely cruised into the deep water 
toward some moss. When I applied 
pressure and he felt his movements cur- 
tailed, he erupted into action. My reel 
sang—-fifty, sixty, seventy feet whirred 
out on that fine run. 

Now I remembered a “tremendous 
trifle.” My great fish was on a hook I 
had straightened that afternoon on a 
submerged branch and—because it was 
the last of its size—had reshaped in my 
fingers. 

But the fish was still on. The weak- 
ened hook withstood his first powerful 
run. Then, like the great brown he was, 
he sank to the bottom, sulking. I 
thought about my 3X leader tippet 
wearing over his sharp teeth. I tapped 
my rod and the king-size fish came up, 
fighting mad, swirling the water. My 
hopes bounded. He was a truly great 
fish—one of the largest I’ve ever had 
on a dry fly. Again his great shape 
swirled in the water. My rebent hook 
held. 

After fifteen minutes the tired fish 
came in slowly. With my heart pound- 
ing clear into my dry throat, I led him 
ever so carefully toward the bank. 
“Led’’ him, did I say? Forget it. He 
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suddenly gained new life and made a 
great effort to get under the bank, his 
last resort. 

What I wouldn’t have given for a 
new hook! Again, with steady pres- 
sure, I worked him out. This time I 
was sure his strength was sapped. I 
lowered the net, but he made a last 
desperate attempt. As he rolled over, 
the hook straightened. Then he slowly 
finned into deeper water. But that tre- 
mendous trifle had left both me and the 
fish smarter. Next time I'll use my 
noggin. 

You must use your brain to outwit 
the fish that’s hard to get. Once you 
have located him, figure out some way 
to deceive him. Remember the seem- 
ingly fool things that produced for 
Charlie Campbell—throwing rocks in 
a stream, zipping a wet fly through a 
hole, casting to a spot for forty-five 
minutes. Adapt your equipment as best 
you can to each particular situation. 
Perhaps you ought to change your ter- 
minal tackle. Lengthen it? Shorten 
it? Strengthen it? Smaller fly? 
Larger? Wet? Dry? Then concen- 
trate on every cast—-work to make each 
one perfect. Do all this and you'll soon 
fish well above the average. THE END 





Ave you only a fair-weather fisher- | 
man? Do you hole up when condi- | 
tions are nasty on the water? 
Well, maybe you’re missing a lot of 
topnotch sport. Let Gene Burns 
tell you—in “Foul-Weather An- 
gling” next month—how to adapt 
your tackle for use during the 
gloomy days and how to employ it 
to best advantage. 


Silence Your Tackle Box 





WIDE FRICTION TAPE 
ON BOTTOM OF METAL BOX. 
CUT SMALL SLITS IN TAPE 


hen you are fishing from a boat, 
silence is indeed golden. Here is an 
excellent way to eliminate one principal 
source of noise--a tackle box that clat- 
ters around like thunder whenever you 
touch it with an oar or with your foot. 

Wrap three wide strips of heavy fric- 
tion tape around the bottom of the box, 
as shown. Permit the tape to overhang 
', in. below the box’s bottom. 

Slit the overhanging tape at short 
intervals all around the box—-and you 
have a perfect cushion between the boat 
and the box. The same idea can be used 
by shooters who carry gadget boxes 
along with them in boats while hunting 
waterfowl.—Homer E. Lee. 
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Ncdehs newest, fewest, Emm. 


fewcnil MOU Crate 


Incorporates every luxury feature to make 
home movies more convenient, more satisfying 
than ever before. Big 16mm. movies in sparkling 


color or crisp black-and-white . . 
... they’re yours 
with the brilliant new “Royal.” 


out... night or day 
At your Kodak dealer’s . 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Magazine loading; choice of speeds 
including single-frame shots and 
slow motion, Accepts telephoto 
lenses. With f/1.9 lens, $181. 
Price includes Federal Tax and is 
subject to change without notice. 





Eastman Kodak Company, 
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k OR loafing and lounging — slip on a 
pair of Ripons and give your feet a real 
treat. Enjoy their cozy comfort while 
traveling, after a day outdoors, in the 
hotel, cabin, camp, etc. Washable soft 
pure wool (or nylon) with glove leather 
soles, in beautiful colors and _ patterns. 
Priced from $2.95 at better stores every- 
where. Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. (In Canada: Forest City 
Knitting Co., London, Ontario. ) 
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How to see MOST 


...AND MOST >. 


CLEARLY &’ 


There’s so much to see! And so 
much pleasure in seeing close-up 
. clearly. But be sure to choose 

a binocular designed to resolve 
detail sharply, brilliantly—and 
built for a lifetime of pleasure 
and service. That means a Bausch 
& Lomb Binocular, the glass 
made by the world’s foremost 
manufacturer of precision optical 
instruments. WRITE for free 32- 
page booklet, “Binoculars—and 
How to Choose Them.” Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 546 

Lomb Park, Roch- 

ester 2, N. Y. 
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every shave and later in 
day to hide whiskers! 
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FOR men 
| Tint % Neutral tint kills face 


Nevira 
. . doesn’t show! 


‘+ Show ‘ 
on Your face shine . 


TT lh Hammerized for extra 
smoothness ! 
tx Used by more men than 
any other men’s talcum 
powder in the world! 
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GIANT SIZE 





“— FOR ECONOMY. 55¢ 


LARGE SIZE......-29¢ 





ANGRY MEN 


(continued from page 25) 


and some of them turned my stomach. 

The boy and I went down the narrow 
road to the bridge that spans the Sal- 
mon River at Rose Lodge, Oregon. It 
was an old road, built by the pioneers 
before the West had highways. It al- 
ways quickened my blood to walk down 
this road, thinking of the men who had 
passed there, buckskinned figures with 
Kentucky rifles and powderhorns swing- 
ing at their hips. They were the men 
who had gone before. We were here 
now. I couldn't help pondering about 
those who would come after. 

The bridge was lined with fishermen, 
one holding a wildly pumping rod. 
There were strange men there, and 
familiar ones--yet none I could call 
“friend.” I was the man that talked 
too much, talked too bluntly. 

“He's got a gaff,” the boy yelled. 

I went across the bridge and down 
the embankment. The water came from 
above the bridge, a curving, white- 
maned torrent, swirling in the deep 
pool, boiling over the run-off, pitching 
down to the sea, six miles below. The 
Chinook was fighting deep. He moved 
slowly upstream, bending the angler’s 
line across the rough timbers of the 
bridge. The man leaned far out with 
his heavy rod, and his face reddened 
as he put on the power. 

There were excited voices above my 
head, telling him what to do. The fish 
came down fast, lunging into the air, 
tossing spray across my shirt, shaking 
his head, thirty or forty pounds of fight- 
ing dynamite, with a treble hook fast 
in its belly near the tail. The Chinook 
landed with a splash, went deep, came 
up to roll before me, just under the lip 
of the rock ledge, nearly exhausted. I 
could see the dark sides, the extended 
vent. The fish twisted, went down, and 
a tew salmon eggs swirled in the 
churned waters. 

“Gaft him!” the crowd roared. 

I looked up at the fisherman. ‘Play 
her easy,’ I said. ‘‘Bring her in close 
and slide her on the rock ledge. I'll 
turn her loose.” 

“Turn her loose? Are you nuts?” 

“She’s as black as my hat,” I told 
him. “She'll be no good to eat. You 
aon't want her.” 

“I do want her,” he said. 
fit to smoke.” 

“She's ready to spawn,” I told him, 
and I folded my gaff. ‘‘Four years from 
now 

A car pulled up near the bridge and 
a door slammed. A man joined the 
group above and looked down with tense 
features; he held a gaff in his hand. 
He quit the bridge, slid down the cut, 
and out to the ledge. 

“T’ll take it,’ he said. ‘My gaff’s 
longer than yours.” 

I wanted to leave, yet I couldn't. I 
saw the gaff sent home, the fish lugged 
up the bank, a stream of spawn gush- 
ing from the vent, reddening the 
ground. A slim youngster followed the 
gatfer, catching the loose eggs in a 
tomato can until the receptacle ran 
over. “I'll preserve ’em for bait,’’ he 
yelled jubilantly. 


“She'll be 


By this time the fisherman had joined 
us. Anger came into my throat to choke 
me. “Why don’t you cut it out, mister?” 
I said. 

“Cut what out?” 

“Snagging fish. You'll get the pool 
closed, you'll ruin the runs. It’s not 
fair, a rotten thing to do.” 

“I fish as legally as you do,” he said, 
bristling. 

“You are a damned liar,” I told him 

I saw his fist clench and his shoulders 
hunch. I had false teeth now, and 
glasses, but I had the feeling that i! 
he started anything I'd fight. There had 
been a time when I'd be reasonably cer- 
tain of winning such a fight. That time 
was past, but I held my ground while 
he took my measure. 

After a moment he turned to the man 
with the gaff and said, “Aw, let’s get out 
of here. This guy’s crazy.”’ 

At the moment I was crazy-—with 
rage and indignation. But angling was 
in my blood. Thirty years of fishing 
had not lessened the thrill of the strike, 
the arching of the vibrating rod, the 
tenseness of that moment when the 
wing-cocked fly drifts around the eddied 
boulder. Fishing was a part of my life 
And now I was sick to my stomach. 

I had been watching the rape of the 
streams. I had seen thousands of salm- 
on and steelhead fingerlings killed that 
summer by tiny, baited hooks deep in 
their guts. I had seen them ripped oft, 
flung heedlessly on the banks to rot 
Four years hence these three to five- 
inch bits of brilliantly colored flotsam 
could have become yard-long fish, 
churning up the river on their first 
spawning run, heavy with roe, rooting 
in the gravel to produce other years ot 
sport for us. 

I had seen snagging hooks used ruth- 
lessly by those who should have known 
better: bankers, doctors, business men, 
the butcher, the baker. Some of the 
snagged fish were fat and prime, others 
were old and hook-mouthed, lean and 
black and worthless for all save what 
they had come up the river to do. Their 
distended bellies were filled with spawn, 
or the milt to bring that spawn to life. 
I saw the savage, unthinking butchery 
of the sport of future generations. It 
sickened me at first—-then it made me 
angry. 


had known that such things occu 
on our rivers. I'd seen them happen 
in thirty years of angling. Then I had 
thought them to be only occasional epi- 
sodes. I had never before lived on a 


river, where multitudes passed my door 


each day. I had known that the hook- 
ing of fingerling salmon could be 
avoided by a man bait-fishing for legal! 
trout if he used a large hook. I had 
proved that if a man used a small fl) 
while angling for legal trout he might 
accidentally take fry, but not one in a 
hundred would be harmed. I fished tha 
way, supposing that others did th 
same. To find that a great many di 
not came as a Shock, brought to me 
deep sense of hopelessness for the fu 
ture. 

I decided that my fellow anglers coul 
not be as hardened, as callous as the 
seemed. They just didn’t think neede 
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POSITIVELY 
WILL NOT CUT or FRAY FISH LINE! 
Five standard sizes, only 20c to 40c each. 
Also 5 Lumi-Glow sizes for night fishing! 
Quality made. Eliminate threading, wedg- 
ing, slipping! Sold by hardware and sport 
goods stores everywhere. Get yours NOW! 


WORLD’S MOST POPULAR FISHING FLOATS! 


THE LINE THAT _ 
FLOATS FOREVER 














The Only “‘‘Hollow” Floating Fly Line in the 

World. Patent No. 2164296 | 

Hand made—Hand-rubbed to a smooth velvet finish. | 

Compares in weight and diameter to ordinary silk lines. | 
Lines available only thru direct mail order. 


Double Tapers, 30 yd. lengths 20.00 
Three Diameters, 35 yd. lengths 22.50 
Level Lines, 25 yd. lengths 12.50 


Send for Folder and Free Sample of Line 


MILLER’S ‘“‘HOLLOW”’ FLY LINE CO. 


1228 State Street Dept. C-2 


FLY FISHERME 


weight—plus action that specifi 
Personalized Spinning, Plug and Tournament rods 
f critically selected Tonkin and 100 
lue. We feature special Bone Fish rods as 
tine Dry Fly, Parabolic and Steelhead fly rods, List 


f fly makers tools and supplies 
Send 10c for PAUL H.VWouNnGe 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


| 
8065-2 GRAND RIVER AVE., DETROIT 4, MICH. | 


went BIG MEN 


IN SMART STYLES AT LOW COST! 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


Santa Barbara, Calif. | 
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Are you big—and hard to 
fit? WE CATER TO BIG 
MEN ONLY — waist sizes 
. | 46-66, neck sizes 17-22. We 
have shirts, coats, pants, ¢ 
sweaters, underwear, paja- 
. 5 mas, etc., made especially 
for LARGE men! Send for 
FREE catalog of outstand- 
ing merchandise that’s com- 
fortable to wear and makes 
& LOOK THEIR 
BEST! Just mail a post- 
card or letter with your 
name and address to: 


BURNS-MARTIN, Dept. 227 
147 Summer St., Boston 10. Mass. 
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| strong in the nostrils. 


educating. I started to educate them. 

It was a bitter thing. I'd sidle up to 
individuals on the stream, offering a 
smoke, smiling, approaching the subject 
cautiously. 
| “These fingerlings,” I'd say, “are hard 
| to avoid. Man has to use too large a 
hook for their mouths with bait. Now, 
| with flies...” 

The man would look at me as he 
jerked a baby salmon off his hook and 
flung it away. 

“That was a toy salmon,” I'd tell him. 
“In four years he'd be back, a yard long. 

| You fish the salmon runs, of course.” 
| “Yeah, but there ain’t enough of 
them these days. Only took one fish last 
year.” 

“That’s the point,” I'd tell him ear- 
nestly. ‘“‘We can’t expect good runs un- 
less we see that these fingerlings get 
| back to salt water alive. That little 
| hook you’re using—I see a thousand a 
| day killed.” 
| I'd get a strange, half-angry look, 
the cold shoulder. The world fished here 
and didn’t give a damn, or so it seemed. 
The snaggers passed by in multitudes, 
leaving a stain on the earth, yet the 
narrow valley of the Salmon remained 
a tight-knit, close-mouthed community. 
In the hills and along the rivers were 
the homes and the cabins of the natives 


—woodchoppers, fern gatherers, lum- 
berjacks, loggers, mill hands. They 
were hard-bitten men, hewing at the 


forest that hemmed them in, living their 
lives in their own way. 
I was an outlander 


among them, a 


|newcomer, a guy that made his living 


in a strange way, pounding at a type- 
writer. There was silence among my 
neighbors when I joined them on the 
stream. ‘They won't talk till I’m gone,” 
I thought. “And then it will be about 
me.” It gave me a queer, cold feeling 
between the shoulder blades. No one 
called at my house. I didn’t belong. 


wanted desperately to be one of the 

boys. All I need do was shut up, pull 
in my neck, close my eyes. I couldn't; 
it meant too damned much. The evil 
was here and the stench was here, 
Today’s thirty- 
pound fish meant more than the vague 
promise of one in the future. Grab 
while you can! I began to get mad. It 
helped some when I found that only a 
sprinkling of anglers didn’t follow the 
rules of decency. But the others didn’t 


| say anything, didn’t back me up, not one 
| man. 


They kept their traps closed. I 
was the only yawp that sounded off. 

The first man I saw using a baited 
treble hook astounded me. I thought 
that he had been caught short, so I dug 
up a single hook and offered it to him. 

“Naw,” he said placidly, ‘I'll use this 
one.” 

“Why ?” 

“The bait stays on better.” 
were innocent. 

I swallowed it, that first time. Then 
I discovered that salmon-egg bait, used 
on a treble hook, was merely a dodge to 
permit the belly-snagging of salmon. 
The fisherman sent his hooks down into 
the deep holes where the spawning fish 
lay. When a Chinook touched the line, 
the angler would strike up savagely; 
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Mrs. Don Horter, of Seattle, caught this 
18 Ib., 11 oz. steelhead in Washington's 
Skykomish River last January 9th. Her 
Airex Mastereel, Airglass rod and Airex 
8 Ib. test monofilament line helped put 
Mrs. Horter in real championship class. 





Fit to be tied — to any fish-catching lure 
That’s Airex Spinning fine. Small in 
diameter—yet strong, sturdy and perfectly 
uniform. Airex Monofilament, 3-8 Ibs. test; 
Airex Braided Nylon, 4-12 Ibs. test in tan 
or green. 


1951 Airex Catalog will be sent to you on 
-receipt of 10¢ for handling and mailing. 
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WORLD’S FINEST 


FISHING RODS 


with GUARANTEED 
Neverbreak 


waterer2% 
GLUE JOINTS 


@ New, all metal “no-rock” 
locking type reel seat @ Nat- 
ural contact grip of finest 
split jar cork e Water- 
proof glue joints perma- 
mently weld the six bam- 
boo strips into a solid unit 
@ Ferrules shaped to fit and 
wedded to the rod @ Made 
in mile high Colorado's 
dry climate—ideal for 
working moisture-sensitive 
tonkin cane. 





The even, sensitive spring 
of Phillipson rods delivers 
your fly or lure with pin- 
point accuracy. Compare 
quality and price and YOU | 
will buy PHILLIPSON. | 
$19.75 to $75.00 / 

See the Phillipson at your / 
dealer's or write for free / 
folder showing construction 


and details of the 
World's Finest.” 
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Oh ROD & TACKLE CO. 


2711 High St. ° Denver, Colo. 
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bass, pike, Write for 
etc. $1.25 gree Catalog 


. FORT DODGE. IOWA 


Address Dept. 081 


Colors: R. & W., BI. 
Sc., Perch, Silv, Sc., 
Yel, Spt. F . Orng. 
Spt., Br.Sc,, Bl, Rib. 5 


KAUTZKY MFG. CO. 


MINNOW HOOK 


The live bait hook that 
actually gets more fish! 
ORDER NOW! Snecifv 2/0 of 40 


4 for $1.00, postpaid 


JJ Mfg. Co.. Box 103. W. Los Angeles Station. 


« 


ROD-n-GUN TIES 


hand-tailored—hand-painted design features 
Color and action, the thrill of the outdocrs have 
been captured in these perfect-knotting, heavy 
rayon weaves. Hand tailored and full-cut in the new 
style. Your choice of 3 predominant colors, 6 designs. 


Reg. $3.50 value. $200 POSTPAID 
PREDOMINANT COLORS. Rich brown, deep = 

any 3 for $5.50— 
any 6 for $10 


You like them— 
or money back! 


WE SELL ONLY BY MAIL—ORDER TODAY 
NATIONAL MERCHANDISE MART 


ed, dark blue 


DESIGNS. Mallard Marsh, Setter, Stag. Stallion, Rainbow 


ut, Cock Pheasant 


Mention predominant color and design you want 


298 Mdse. Mart Colorado Springs 2. Colo. 
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he had his victim, with his gang hooks 
in its guts. 

Occasionally, of course, a fish would 
| take the bait in its mouth, which made 
|it a legal catch. Salmon, especially the 
| Chinooks, do take roe bait eagerly at 
|times. Yet in one day I saw no less 
than twenty-five salmon belly-snagged, 
as against one that was hooked legally. 

Many of these fish were landed—-others 
ripped loose in one way or another. The 
thing stank to high heaven. 

Spinner men could not toss their 
lures among the bait lines. Ethical 
bait anglers—-and there were many— 
could do little fishing, for angling cour- 
tesy demands that lines must be pulled 
out when a fish is on. It takes a long 
time to land a belly or tail-snagged 
salmon-—-often two hours. 

The whole mess obsessed me, and I 
haunted the river. I began to use plain, 
rough words, but the spoilers kept on 
gutting fish, spilling the spawn on the 
banks. And always the natives watched, 
silent and cold-eyed, saying nothing. I 
stood alone. It was a bitter, hopeless 
| thing. 
| I watched a young man under the 
| bridge trying to belly-jerk a salmon 
with a two-inch gang hook. 

“I wouldn't do that,” I said. 
against the law.” 

“To hell with the law,” he said. “I 
paid for my license and I'll get my fish.” 

“You're young,’”’ I said. ‘You'll be 
fishing when I’m dead. You don’t want 
these runs wiped out.”’ 

“What difference does it make,” he 
said, ‘‘whether a man uses a spinner, 
bait, or dynamite, as long as he don’t 
waste his fish--eats them ?” 

“You're not thinking, man,” I told 
him. ‘‘We could use dynamite here, and 
nets. The fish could be carted in to 
| Portland and sold, and they’d all be 
| eaten. But there'd be no fishing here in 
four years, for you or your kids.” 

“I ain’t married,’ he said. “I ain’t 
got no kids. What the hell business is 
it of yours anyway ?” 


“It’s 


ge thousands of youngsters in 
4 schools everywhere, this high- 
school girl attractively displays a 
transfer of America’s Conservation 
Pledge where all her classmates 
can read its vital message. Trans- 
fers are easily ironed on women’s 
kerchiefs, scarfs, and blouses, as 
well as on men's sport shirts and 
jackets. 

Small hot-iron transfers of the 
Pledge, 4 in. in diameter, especially 
suitable for women's clothing, can 
be ordered from OUTDOOR LIFE, at 
cost, as follows: 5 transfers, 15 
cents; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.50. 
You can also spread the message 
of the Pledge with these items 
which OUTDOOR LIFE offers at no 
profit: Blue-and-gold Pledge post- 
ers, 8!5 by 11 in., 6 cents each; 10 
for 25 cents; 100 for $1.50; 1,000 for 





I talked to snaggers everywhere along 
the river. I tried to hit them where 
they lived. I spoke of the salmon hord:s 
that I’d seen here twenty-five yea"s 
back, of the ever-lessening runs, of te 
years that lay ahead. They didn’t g:t 
it. And it seemed to me that, more 
than ever, my neighbors considered mie 
a butt-in, a preacher. They continucd 
to take their fish legally, dodging tiie 
hordes, dodging me, keeping their tra»s 
closed. Almost every day the police 
came, inspecting licenses, sometimes 
looking at gear. There was no law to 
prevent a man from using roe bait on a 
treble hook—to make it stay on better, 

It was a hopeless thing, to stand alone 
among hundreds, Knowing that you 
were right, knowing that you were ut- 
terly helpless. I could call in the law. 
One man would be arrested, perhays. 
I'd be a squealer. The natives, saying 
nothing, would turn solidly against me. 
It wasn’t the right way-—-of that I was 
sure. I was beginning to think there 
was no right way. 

I walked up the road of the pioneers 
one night, hearing the song of the river 
in the darkness. A little man touched 
my arm. He was cursing slowly under 
his breath. 

“That damned poacher!”’ he said. 
“That skunk! I’m going to call the 
police.” 

‘He won't be here,” 
they come.”’ 

I watched the little man get in his 
car and I saw his wife and three kids 
crowd around him. All at once I realized 
that I’d been a fool. There were others 
who thought as I did. Not so bold, per- 
haps, not so willing to stick out their 
necks. But they were there-—shadowy 
figures, touching a man’s arm. They 
knew of the years that were to come. 
It wouldn’t matter, one way or another, 
if the police came and caught this par- 
ticular poacher. But if there were 
enough men like the little indignant 
man it would matter. 

That night I talked to a service-sta- 


I said, ‘when 


Pledge Brightens Girl's Kerchief 


fea 


$10. Handsome decals of the Pledge 
to dress up your car window, as fol- 
lows: One decal, 10 cents; 12 for 
$1. Rubber stamps of the Pledge, 
$1.50 each. 

Address: Conservation Pledge, 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, New York. NoC.O.D. 
or billed orders can be accepted. 
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tion man from whom I bought my gas. 
Then I went home and typed ten copies 
of a notice, calling upon all sportsmen 
of the area to meet at the service sta- 
tion. I added no frills. I told them 
there was great need for a sportsmen’s 
club, to protect our interests along the 
river, to co-operate with sportsmen 
everywhere to protect our national in- 
terests. 

rhe service-station man and I tacked 
these notices up in the Rose Lodge post 
oftice, in the stores along the highway 
to tidewater. They’d be read by my 
neighbors who had looked at me with 
inscrutable eyes. Among them there 
might be a few like the little man who 
had cursed so fervently. It was a hope. 


‘he service-station man and I sat in 

his living room the night the meeting 
was to be held. My belly twisted when 
I thought of the talk that might be go- 
ing the rounds in the dark, forested 
hills, in the homes of the big, muscled 
woodcutters, the mill hands, the fern 
pickers, the men with tight lips and 
cold eyes. How could I know what they 
had talked about when I walked away 
from them on the river? How could I 
know what they really thought of my 
activities? This was the show-down. 


A car came down the highway, 
slowed, swerved into the drive. It’s 
lights went out and its motor died. 


Heavy steps sounded outside and the 
door opened. A man stood there, framed 
against the night. 

“Is this,’’ he asked, ‘‘where we meet ?”’ 

“This,” I said “‘is it.” I took the first 
hand that I’d ever gripped in this lonely 
valley, to find it strong and firm. Our 
eyes met squarely. “Take a chair,” I 
said. ‘‘There’ll be more here soon.”’ 

It was true. They dribbled in, men 
that I’d seen along the river, old and 
young—kids with beards barely sprout- 
ing. Some sat, others stood against the 
wall, all waiting to hear what I had to 
say. I wondered if I had anything to 
say that I hadn’t said a hundred times 
by the bridge. 

I rustled papers before me, papers 
that didn’t mean a thing; it helps a man 
to keep his hands busy. Then I had 
my say. 

“All of you know what’s going on 
along the river. You know what I’ve 
been trying to do. I can’t do it alone. 
No one can do it alone. If we group 
together we will be stronger.”’ 

They were still, waiting me out. 

“IT don’t know a damn thing,’’ I said, 
“about starting a sportsmen’s club. 
Huffman and I made out the notices, 
brought you here. Now it’s up to you. 
The first thing you'll need is officers.”’ 

A tall, angular man got to his feet, 
his long features stern. I'd seen him 
giving a salmon a fair fight on the river. 
“You should be the president,’’ he said. 

shouldn’t!”” I said emphatically. 
“I'm the last man for that. I’m a new- 
comer here, a comparative stranger. I’ve 
done a lot of talking on the river and 
I've made enemies. You must elect a 
man who is one of you, who has the 
contidence of the people hereabouts.” 

“You'll do,” the tall man said. ‘We 
Want a man that we can follow—-one 
Who has his heart in this thing.” 
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That’s the way it was. After all my 
worry, my resentment—that’s the way 
it was. Something tugged at my insides. 

There were eighteen of us in the 
Salmon River Sportsmen’s Club. Eight- 
een among several hundred along the 
river. Eighteen among the thousands 
that came there to fish. But it’s a 
strange thing, the change that comes 
over men when they feel they do not 
stand alone. 

The day after the meeting one of our 
members approached a man who was 
snagging for salmon in the dusk. “Snag 
a fish here,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll have you 
pulled in. We're sportsmen here.”’ 

The man slunk away, and he didn't 
come back. Our member had seen this 
going on every day, yet he had held his 
peace. What made him change so sud- 
denly? Seventeen other men standing 
at his side. 

Strangely impressed, folks stopped il- 
legal practices on the Salmon River, 
those that lived close by and those that 
came from afar. We were only eight- 
een, yet letters of congratulations came 
to us, offering help, from the Oregon 
Wildlife Federation, other clubs, and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

We were only eighteen, but at our 
shoulders stood other shadowy figures, 
touching our arms, cursing softly when 
they saw an evil thing, holding aloft a 
club weighted with millions of hands. 
We were not alone—it was a solid, com- 
forting thought. THE END 


An 


Angler 


Automatie 





new device—constructed with pol- 
A ished aluminum, red telescoping 
pipe, spring, and releasing gear—is de- 
signed to set an angler’s hook auto- 
matically and then tell him he’s got a 
fish on. 

In bank fishing, the pipe is thrust 
into the bank and a rod of any size 
(wood, steel, or glass) is attached with 
a single wing nut. Line from the reel 
is wound around a projection on the 
releasing device. When a fish takes 
the bait the arm springs back, sets the 
hook, and swings the rod upright—-thus 
signaling the strike. The angler takes 
over from there. 

The device can be attached to an oar- 
lock for boat fishing, and is also adapt- 
able for ice fishing. Its use, of course, 
must conform to any state laws govern- 
ing set rods. 
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MIRACLE MINNOWS 









466W Series 

134", 38 oz 

4 deep runner 
$1.00 each 

Made in !6 

\ different 

; h color 







eral pound tests 
Available in 30c size 
yards, depending on pound test) and 
in 100 yards. 
priced according to Ib. test. A 






























get the 472J Series 
Fis ! 242". 3 Oz. 


deep runner ¢ 
$1.10 each AS 5 
Made in sia 4g 
different 4 
color 
patterns 
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These products 





are made by 
Wright & McGill, 
originators, 
patterns designers and 
\P exclusive 
The most popular minnow-type manufacturer 
lures ever made, MIRACLE MIN- _ of famous 
NOWS have a fast, wiggling action genuine 
that big bass, crappie. blue gill 
and other game fish just can't re- EAGLE CLAW 
sist! Perfectly balanced for easy Fish Hooks. 


casting, spinning, and trolling 
Also made in 470W Series (with 
full-length nickel—silver under- 
plate), and 471W Series (gold- 
plated underplate and hooks). 


WRIGHT & McGILL 


T 


» 

REEL 
A brand new principle makes 
this the simplest and most 
practical casting reel ever de- 
signed for foolproof free line 
fishing. Cast farther and easier 
with no danger of tangles or 
backlashes! The perfect reel 
for beginners, as well as ex- 
perts. For use on spinning 
rods and casting rods. Both 
single action ($12.50) and 
geared ($16.50) models 


for CASTING and SPINNING. 
WRIGHT & McGILL 
Re 


Traore ARK WANK NYLON 
Leader Wheels 


Famous YANK 
Nylon Leader 
Material in the 
most convenient 
dispenser ever 
devised for your 
pocket or tackle 
box. Carry sev- 
without tangling. 

(from 8 to 20 
. 
















“BIG-YANK" wheels, 
Zt 

co c ; 
wcuen-clevet Seven Eleven SPINNER FLY. 

PINNER FLY Nickel & copper blade, red beads, 
s and colorful fly make this a real 
killer for crappie, bass, trout and 
other game fish. 12 fly patterns 
available in hook sizes 6, 8, and 10, 
40c each 

<’y - 
Oo CREQDNMANEL 
METAL 
SPOONS 


The erratic, darting 
action of these highly 
polished, perfectly bal- 
anced spoons gets big fish 
when other lures fail! Made 
in gold-plated and silver 
bright finishes, in 3 sizes each: 
14 02. 70c; 46 oz. B80c; and %s oz. 
90c each. 









7ua-?Vay Snelled Hook One of the aos 
-_ ures ever ms: 
. SPINNER for trout, bass. crappie and 
other game fish. Flashing spin- 
ner attracts ‘em; baited EAGLE 
CLAW HOOK gets ‘em! Both 
all nickel, and nickel and cop- 
per blades, in hook sizes 1/0 
to 8. 30c each. 
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( Copyright 


1951 WAMCo 


[wricnt & McGILL COMPANY 
coin for new,, Box 7-06 Capitol 
deluxe 32-1 Denver, Colorado 

page Catalog | Enclosed is 10c¢ in coin for your | 
of valuablein., New deluxe catalog. 
for mat 1on inc 
luding fishing calendar 
tips on catching morefish , Address 
and pictures of game fishi | 
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Send 10c in 
Hill Sta, 



































2 Now... BE AN EXPERT 


with the amazing 


NEW 





WRIGHT & McGILL 


Pre-Line REEL 


TRADE MARK 
@ For spinning and casting 
@ Simple to operate 
@ Easy to use 
No tangles or backlashes 
Casts farther — more accurately 
Dependable, quality service 


Get a Fre-Line Reel at your 
dealer's today! 
($12.50 and $16.50 models) 


Mr RO>H OZ—Tu—-7n 









WRIGHT & McGILL CO. 


Mirs. of Eagle Claw Hooks—Granger Rods 


Send 10c in 

new 32-page 

containing fishing 
n catching 
s of game 









McDONALD’S 
FLY ROD SPINNERS 


@ No interference with life-like action of 
tly 






—_ 







@ Gold-plated and nickel finishes flash 
vividly in the er 
@ Fliminates strain on rod and leader 


@ ‘‘Feather edge"’ gives greater spinning 
action 


AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER, OR WRITE 


McDONALD MFRS. AND IMPORTERS 


P Oo 80x 70 © LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 










\ “GOODBYE Cultivator Dam- 
\ age To Plant Roots’! 


ERRIES, corn, grapes, 
many other plants have 
surface roots easily dam- 
aged by ordinary cultivator 
teeth or tines. That’s why 
Roto-Ette’s revolutionary, 
patent-pending Roto-Miller 
attachment is such won- 
derful news! Big, 68-page, 
O-ET illustrated FREE BOOK 
=! Te by Ed Robinson gives 
—— whole exciting story about 
new Roto-Ette. Not only about seedbed prepara- 
tion and safer cultivating without change of at- 
tachment—all about Power Composting, Lawn 
Making and Mowing, Wood Sawing, Snow Plow- 
ing—countless other garden and farm jobs with 
quick-change, low-cost attachments! Proves 
Roto-Ette the finest in rotary tillage—the right 
size—the right price for all gardeners! Just send 
10¢ (postage, handling) for FREE BOOK! Roto- 
tiller, Inc., Dept.378. Troy, N. Y. (Some choice 
dealerships still open. Please write if interested.) 
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| Queries - 


| Casting Flies and Bugs 


Question: Please tell me if flies or bass bugs 
can be used with a bait-casting rod and reel, 
and if so, how?—Arthur Eiding, Ohio. 


Answer: The only way you could use flies 
and bugs on a bait-casting rod would be to use 
a weight heavy enough to cast them. Put the 
weight at least 18 in. above the fly. Of course, 
you could not fish on the surface since the 
sinker would pull such a lure under.—R.B. 


Fish by Other Names... 


Question: There's a friendly argument going 
on in our squadron over the proper names of 
several species of fish. Can you help us out? 

These are the questions involved 

Is a ‘‘wall-eye’’ a pike or a perch? 

Is a “red-eye” a rock bass? 

Are ‘“‘sauger pike’ and ‘“‘sand pike’’ the same 
fish? And how large do sauger pike grow?— 
Pfc. James D. Vanhook, Ill. 


Answer: A wall-eye is a perch. Rock bass 
are called red-eyes in some localities, though 
the name doesn’t have any official recognition. 
A sauger is also known as a sand pike, but 
actually it's a variety of wall-eye and thus it’s 
a perch. Saugers rarely exceed 2 lb. and most 
of them won't run more than 1 1lb.—R.B. 


Rod for Bass and Trout 


Question: What length and weight rod should 
I buy both for dry-fly trout fishing and for cast- 
ing bass bugs?—Ronald M. Bowman, Ontario. 


Answer: I suggest that you get a rod 8'% ft. 
long, weighing about 434 oz. That'll be a trifle 
on the stiff side—but you need a rugged action 


for bass.—R.B. 


To Preserve Deer Tails 


Question: I've been promised a number of 
deer tails by hunters I know, and I wonder if 
you will tell me what steps I must take to 
preserve them for future use as fly-tying ma- 
terials?—J. S. Boehm, Wis. 


Answer: Try this: Dissolve 2 oz. of alum in 
1 pt. of water. Boil the mixture, let it cool, 
then apply it to the skin side of the tail with a 
| cloth Repeat the application until the tail 
turns white.—R.B. 


Flies for Eastern Waters 


Question: I'm a new convert to stream fish- 
ing. What dry-fly patterns should I select for 
New York trout streams? What size hooks 
should I use? How much should I pay for 


flies?—Pau/ R. Gould, N.Y 


Answer: These patterns are fine for New 
York trout: Blue Quill, Blue Dun, Dark Coach- 
man. Royal Coachman, Light Cahill, Quill 
Gordon, Brown Bivisible. and Gray Bivisible 

Of course there are many others that work 
well and are in fact necessary at times 

Sizes 10, 12. and 14 are used most frequently— 
but again there are times when larger or smaller 
sizes are needed 

The price of flies? When you get into stream 
fishing vou'll discover that the ones you like 
are cheap at any price! However, I would say 
that the minimum you can expect to pay for 
good flies today is about $4.20 a dozen. Better 
ones sell for $5 a dozen—a price that's not a bit 


excessive.—R.B. 
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PIED PIPER 


(continued from page 35) 


September’s hurricane. One could just 
about get into the edge of the sea, 
which was discolored and weed-choked. 
It looked hopeless but Jerry thought a 
few bass might venture inshore that 
night in the cleaner top water. 

We approached the ocean cautiously 
after dark in chest-high waders. Each 
of us wore a head lamp of the type 
now almost standard for night fishing 
in the Atlantic surf—a small bulb and 
reflector attached to an elastic head- 
band and wired to batteries carried in 
a pocket. But the lights were for 
emergency use only: backlashes and 
landing fish. It was pitch black and 
dangerous by the rocks. 

You'd be swinging your long rod and 
a swell would lift you and set you back 
a few feet. The rampaging sea filled 
the night with a constant booming and 
hurled seething foam far up the beach. 
Later that week, up the coast at James- 
town, this same sea swept a caster from 
the rocks, killing him. The following 
morning it carried another to sea, but 
he was lucky—-near-by men cast to 
him and brought him in. 

Following instructions, I was fishing 
a blue-mullet plug and trying to keep 
my balance. Suddenly there came an 
arm-wrenching jerk. ... I had missed 
another night’s chance. But Sylvester 
hung a good one and landed it. He 
brought the 22-pounder over to the 
driftwood fire, which was glowing green 
because of copper nails in the wood. 
Heinold and I were content to admire 
the gleaming fish. 

But not Jerry Sylvester; he was pon- 
dering something. “I think a _ bass 
strikes the head of a floating bait,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘That means you want the 
front hook farther forward.” He stared 
toward the crashing Atlantic for a mo- 
ment, then said, ‘‘Yes sir, that hook’s 
got to be way up front.” THE END 


Clear Water. Bigger Fish 


we lime on lakes can result in 
larger fish, it has been indicated in 
experiments conducted by Arthur D. 
Hasler, professor of zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Hasler made his tests on a group of 
small northern-Wisconsin lakes. Water 
in them had turned dark, thus absorb- 
ing sunlight before it could penetrate 
deeply enough to reach the plants that 
produce oxygen for fish. 

Lime spread by motorboat alkalized 
the water and made it almost crystal- 
lear, Hasler reported. After that the 
sunlight penetrated to greater depths. 
He also spread nitrogen and phosphorus 
fertilzer to promote plant growth. 

Trout planted in these lakes showed 
n astonishing rate of growth, and 
lasler believes that larger muskies and 
ass can also be grown in waters that 
ave been clarified. It is necessary to 
me the lakes each year for best re- 
ults, he says, but points out that 
U's a relatively cheap operation, with 
‘Ss lime required each year. — Bert 
-eichert. 
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ELECTRIC /)\ 
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yrs 
LANTS 4 Independent 
Source of 
oy 


te) OM21, id 
oe ne <> \ Electricity 
115 volt AC. 4 \ | 

Manual control. " 


Length 18”, 


viene st mo 4 PORTABLE, low-cost model for 
lights, radio, at hunting or fishing 
lodge, camp, cabin, country home. 
Weighs only 70 lbs., fits in trunk 
of car. Practical for boats, docks. 
Powered by 4-cycle, air-cooled 
engine. Complete with % gallon 
fuel tank, carrying handle. Other 
models in sizes to 15 KW. Write 
for folder T. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES *« HEATING EQUIPMENT « ELECTRIC PLANTS 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES + PRECISION PARTS 
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Pre-Inventory Sale— 
While They Last! 


“PAL” Hunting Knives @  KELUX 
ae ee .. SWIVELS 


They're smaller, stronger, better! Less 
disturbance in the water... greater 
stamina under stress... greater mobility 

Remington built. 6” polished steel to make the catch. All sizes and com- 
blade, laminated leather handle with binations, See them at your dealer. 
cowhide sheath. 


Regular $3.25—Special Price $] .25 


Limited quantities. Order early. Write 
for free catalog. Dealers take special 
note. “It always pays to buy from Fray.” Send for Circular 


FRAY WHOLESALE CORP. A COMPLETE LINE OF STRESS-TESTED TERMINAL TACKLE 
511 E. Broadway Glendale 5, California ART WIRE & STAMPING co. 


6 Boyden Place, Newark, N. J 








HOW T0 CATCH MORE FISH/ 


BOMBER is a Workhorse that never loafs 

on the job. Start your retrieve and it 

flashes into action with a lively wiggle 

that gets strikes all the way down to deep, 

protected hideouts where the big’uns 

sleep. Floats free of snags. Fish go for 

* MORE ACTION it—you'll have more to show for it! So 

5 a [) * MORE DEPTH ... for bigger catches, use BOMBER! 


*& MORE STRIKES Write for FREE COPY of 


ar vous “THE BOMBER STYLE OF FISHING’’ 


DEALER’S * MORE FISH 
BOMBER BAIT CO., Box 208, Gainesville 2, Texas 
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Ty's BAD BLISINESS TO TEASE A PERFORMING” | 
BLACK BEAR! BRUIN IS NATURALLY | 

TREACHEROUS , AND WHEN FAMILIARITY ENDS 
HIS FEAR OF MAN HE CAN BEA BAD ACTOR, 


Way poes 
THE SO-CALLED 
SOUTH AMERICAN trent 
OSTRICH, THE 
RHEA, HAVE 
THREE TOESON RHEA 
¥ EACH FOOT, WHILE 
ITS AFRICAN 
WHEN THE AMERICAN GOLDEN- COUSIN GETS 
NEST, IT PICKS A HOLLOW TREE. Two? 
THE WOOD DUCK IS THE ONLY 
OTHER POND OR RIVER DUCK 
THAT DOES SO 


“THERE'S No WINTER 
FOR THE WILSONS PETREL, 
Fcc WHICH BREEDS FAR DOWN 
mW NEAR THE ANTARCTIC,THEN 
puis FLIES 7,000 MILES FOLLOW- 
) ING SUMMER To THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


lO THE SPORTSMAN, DOLPHIN” USUALLY MEANS 
THIS COLORFUL SALT-WATER GAMEFISH.— NOT 
THE DOLPHIN OF THE ANCIENTS, A MAMMAL. 
NOW COMMONLY CALLED A PORPOISE 


NaTuratisTs BeLieve 
Me ec me PF TRAT & NESTING RUFFED 
ee yA GROUSE GIVES OFF NO SCENT, 
AS LONG AS SHE STAYS PUT, A 
DOG OR FOX WILL NOT FIND 
HER EXCEPT BY ACCIDENT 
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15 SHOTS AS FAST AS YOU CAN PULL THE TRIGGER 


{ 8% | 
How fast is your trigger finger? That’s how fast you can 


get off 15 shots with your Stevens ‘'87.”’ This accurate, mod- 
erately priced .22 cal. tubular magazine auto-loading rifle 
(—also model 85, clip magazine) opens up a new and ex- 


citing field of small bore sport. Try speed shooting at small 
running game or plinking at ‘“‘bustible” targets with a 
Stevens auto-loader. You'll agree that both the sport and the 


rifle are tops. See it and other popular Savage, Stevens and Fox 


Shotguns and Rifles at your dealer's. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Firearms Division Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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SAVAGE + STEVENS + FOX Rifles and Shotguns First in the Field 


SAVAGE © WORCESTER Power and Hand Lawn Mowers 


Simple, Sturdy ACTION 


Ser mpm 


tie 
Stevens Models 87 (tubular magazine) and 85 (clip magazine) are i— le “ne 
instantly adjustable as auto-loaders, bolt action repeaters or single : “ v» 
+ Stevens “auto-loading” actions are 
a marvel of simplicity and ethiciency 


shot rifles. This exclusive “3-in-1” feature allows a ready choice of 
with only a few lashe. sturdy parts. 


either rapid fire, or more deliberate, precise, bolt action shooting. 
They are quickly @isassembled, wzth- 
out tools, for cleaning 
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Editor 


HY A SHOTGUN STOCK MUST FIT 


he shotgun stock is a tremendous 

factor in effective shooting. There- 

fore it should be properly designed 
to fit the man who uses it. Ideally, it 
should also be a thing of grace and 
beauty. But the gun with the hand- 
somest stock in the world is of no use 
as a practical shooting weapon if it 
does not fit. 

Not long ago a pal of mine offered 
to swap an exceedingly high-class dou- 
ble-gun for a rifle I had. He wrote that 
it was a top-quality 16 gauge of famous 
make, bored Skeet No. 1 and No. 2, 
with 28-in. barrels, single trigger, auto- 
matic ejectors, and beavertail fore-end. 
He also said that it was in new condi- 
tion. I took him up on the deal. 

I have never seen a finer gun than 
that one. But the instant I put it to my 
shoulder I knew why its former owner 
was anxious to trade. He couldn’t have 
hit anything with it. The comb was so 
high and the stock so straight that the 
gun shot about 2 ft. high at 20 yd. 
Right now the gun is at Frank Pach- 
mayr’s shop in Los Angeles. Pachmayr 
is bending its stock by the _ hot-oil 
process to give it a drop of 11» in. at 
the comb and about 2', in. at the heel. 
When it comes back it will be as sweet 
a little gun as a man ever lined up on 
a quail. Here was a perfectly designed, 
exquisitely made gun that was com- 
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Press your cheek hard against the stock, 





pletely worthless as a hunting weapon 
simply because it couldn’t possibly fit 
anyone of fairly normal dimensions. 

In the last 20 years volumes have 
been written on the design of rifle 
stocks. Hundreds of custom makers 
have sprung up to give the boys the 
sort of rifles they want, presumably pro- 
viding owners with stocks that fit like 
well-worn shoes. On the other hand, 
relatively little has been written about 
shotgun stocks, and a custom stocker 
who depended on shotgun work alone 
for coffee and cakes would soon starve. 

This is a curious circumstance, be- 
cause the nature of shotgun shooting 
makes exact fit more important than it 
is in rifle shooting. The crack rifle shot 
can, if he has to, do good shooting 
with almost any sort of stock, as shown 
by the fine scores made with the miser- 
ably designed and proportioned stock 
on the old Model 1903 Springfield. 

Why is shotgun stock so important? 
For this reason: The man who shoots 
a scattergun has precious little time to 
work with. Even on running game, the 
rifleman usually has four or five sec- 
onds’ leeway. On standing game, time 
is of minor importance. Even the target 
rifleman shooting a rapid-fire course 
has time to burn. 

The skeet or trap shot takes about 1 
second to break his target if he is fast, 


eC otaay pect S. 


in checking fit. If it’s right, you'll look 


straight down the barrel. In actual shooting, though, cheek the stock firmly but not 
hard. Then your eye will see the barrel foreshortened a bit and you'll shoot up 
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114 seconds if he is slow. If he takes 2 
seconds he is as slow as the seven-year 
itch. The good skeet shot, shooting 
doubles, breaks both targets in 114 
seconds, and the really fast characters 
break them in 1 second. The boys who 





Pistol grip on the Winchester Model 21 


double-barreled shotgun is excellently 
designed for fast, comfortable handling 


shoot some clay targets in the off sea- 
son to keep their reactions lively and 
their eyes sharp are generally the best 
and fastest game shots, because speed 
is aS necessary in the hunting field as 
it is at the skeet or trap layout. When 
a cock pheasant gets up at 35 yd. you 
must shoot quickly for a clean kill while 
he is still in range instead of merely 
feathering or crippling him farther out. 

To get that speed you must have a 
gunstock of good design and correct 
fit. If the gun comes up pointed right 
and instantly on, shooting fast follows 
naturally. If, on the other hand, you 
have to jockey your musket around to 
line it up (or aim it) you cannot help 
being a slow shot. The rifleman can 
fit himself to his stock, but with the 
shotgun shooter it’s the other way 
round. 

To me the acid test of a gunstock is a 
round of skeet, for if there is anything 
sour about the fit, it becomes quickly 
apparent. If the stock is a bit too long, 
the comb too high, the pitch wrong, 
you'll soon find it out. 


Nhe classic shotgun stock originated 
7 in England well over 100 years ago 
The great old muzzle-loading, flintlock 
doubles turned out by such masters as 
Joseph Manton—-with straight grips, 
wide butts, and moderate drop at comb 
and heel—are still things of beauty 
that handle well. British, Belgian, and 
French shotguns still follow this pat- 
tern pretty much The straight grip is 
almost universal among Europeans be- 
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Another in a series of examples of Winchester Supremacy * 


WHAT 
MAKES A 


WINCHESTER 


LD I RRM ow 


BEST? 


If you’d take a trip through the Winchester plant, Did you know, for instance, that it takes hun- 
aon you would see why Winchesters are not ordinary dreds of hand operations, personal inspections, 
tly “production line’’ products...why they are the and personal firing tests to produce each single 
ling world’s finest firearms. Winchester, from an inexpensive 22 to a custom- 
is built center fire rifle? 

For it is “the Winchester way” that combines: 


sea- 
and (1) the industry’s most skilled craftsmen who do And experience! More than 2000 employees have 
been with Winchester for over 10 years... over 


500, for a quarter of a century! 


best the numerous operations that can only be done best 
peed 
d as , 
Then facture and performance that only modern ma- 

you chinery can produce, and (3) an incomparable, in- The best proof of all, though, is a Winchester gun 
vhile sistent devotion to the rigid inspections that assure itself... the way it shoots, thc way it handles, the 


erely ; ie a ) ea ’ : 
onl Winchester superiority, World-Famous since 1866. way it looks, and the way it lasts. 


ve a 
rrect 
right 


‘i Shoot World- Famous 


you 


_— RIFLE IN ILLUSTRATION ABOVE... a : 7 A 7 GF | $7, 4 
1e1p ' : — af s : ee j 
The Model 94 carbine; America’s SS fj fi wa ma 7 & 
con favorite Deer gun. 7 shot re- j 4 ! y a8 (BB y =e 


1 the peater. 30-30 Winchester or 32 
way Winchester Special. 
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by hand (2) the precision and accuracy in manu- 
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Finest lever action repeater. Modern pistol 
MODEL f4 grip stock, 24” barrel, beautiful balance. 

nated 0 Available in these popular calibers, 30-30 
»} aLQO Sie, Pr , 
tlock ele 
rs as ’ 
Zrips, 
comb Considered the highest attainment in bi 

/ons £ é > g 
eauty PRODUCTS OF MODEL game rifles. Graceful appearance, superior 
, and features throughout. 7 popular calibers. 


peer Winchester or 32 Winchester Special. 











at- . a = ' 
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cause they’ve never gone in for pumps 
and automatics, and they’ve seldom 
used single triggers on their doubles. 
Fore-ends have clean lines but still are 
skimpy little splinters that are hard to 
hold. And they don’t do much of a job 
in keeping the hand away from the hot 
barrels. 

Americans and Germans were pri- 
marily rifle shooters, and in both coun- 
tries the gunmakers tended to put rifle 
stocks on shotguns and let it go at that. 
The old-time American double-gun often 
had a 2-in. drop at comb and a 319-in. 
drop at heel, and the average German 
shotgun is as bad. Most early Ameri- 
can and German shotguns had pistol 
grips, even though they had double 
triggers—again showing the rifle in- 
fluence. The excessive drop at comb 
and heel tended to make gunners aim 
instead of point, and because they were 
aimers they tended to be slow and poky 
shots. The way their guns were stocked, 
they had to line up the rib or the two 
sights—in other words, aim—and do 
so consciously. This rifle-mindedness 
caused Germans and Americans to think 
of the shotgun as a long-range weapon. 
Thus, after choke boring came along 
most guns were bored full and full, or 
modified and full, while British guns 
tended to be much more open. 





A straight grip gives a gun racy lines 
but it tends to make it shoot too high 


When changes in stock design came, 
it was not because of the influence of 
field shooters but of trap and skeet 
shooters. The field shot usually doesn’t 
have anyone to keep score on him. He 
can miss four birds out of five. Shoot- 
ing at clay birds, though, is done before 
witnesses, and unkind characters keep 
scores. 

When Americans began trapshooting, 
they soon discovered that the guns 
they’d been using on game were not so 
good. Their crooked stocks made them 
slow to get on with. And because the 
gunners were used to aiming right down 
the rib, they tended to undershoot their 
targets. The boys also found that 
crooked stocks.tended to make their 
elevation sour, because every time a 
man placed his cheek a bit differently 
on the sloping comb he changed his 





A rifleman’s idea of what a shotgun stock should be. But, says O’Connor, the pistol 
grip is too sharply curved for fast handling, and the stock has too much drop at heel. 
And there is no need of a cheekpiece, he contends, because it is of no help in pointing 


sighting. The little splinter fore-end on 
the conventional double kept him from 
taking up recoil with his left hand, and 
firing from 75 to 100 trap loads a day 
beat him to death. 


ryJ\rapshooting was responsible for the 
| ieee in the United States 
of the straighter buttstock, which cut 
down on recoil because the kick came 
back in a straight line. Trapshooting 
also developed the high-combed stock, 
which sent the pattern high to inter- 
cept the rapidly rising clay target. The 
Monte Carlo comb became popular on 
the trap gun, since it gives uniform ele- 
vation. The beavertail fore-end was de- 
veloped so that the left hand could be 
moved farther out-—giving the shooter 
better swing and control, and letting 
him take up recoil with his left hand. 

Some of these developments were use- 
ful for the field gun. The beavertail 
fore-end on the double, and the big, 
hand-filling “trap” fore-end on the pump 
or automatic, are very useful in the 
field. The straight-stocked trap gun 
also influenced the design of field guns, 
and the use of the single trigger on 
doubles, as well as on pumps and auto- 
matics, brought about better-designed 
pistol grips on doubles. 

Skeet was invented to give upland 
gunners some off-season practice. Thus 
the first skeet guns were simply ordi- 
nary upland guns, generally bored im- 
proved cylinder and modified, with some 
full and modified. Barrels were 28 in., 
as a rule, and sometimes even 30 in. 

Before long, though, the lads were 
getting pattern-conscious and_ stock- 
conscious. Barrels were shortened and 
opened up. Beavertail fore-ends began 
to blossom out. Today most hot-shot 
skeet shooters use pumps or automatics 
fitted with Cutts Compensators or 
POWer-PACS to provide the greatest 
possible spread. As a skeet gun for 
competition shooting, the side-by-side 
double is pretty much out of the run- 
ning. However, the Winchester Model 
21, which I consider the finest-stocked 
double in the world, is pretty largely a 
product of the lessons learned on the 
skeet field. 

A well-designed shotgun stock should 





Vital Dimensions of a Shotgun Stock 
HEEL DROP 












COMB DROP RIGHT 
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LENGTH OF PULL 
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have a hand-filling fore-end for speed 
and sureness in pointing and for taking 
up recoil, and that fore-end should ex- 
tend far enough forward to give the 
left hand plenty of leverage. The butt- 
stock itself should be relatively straight, 
with never more than 1 in. more drop at 
heel than at comb. That’s because the 
crooked stock causes the comb to bang 
up against the cheek, accentuating re- 
coil, and also because the crooked stock 
is slower to point, just as a carpenter’s 
square is slower to point than a ruler. 
The man with very square shoulders 
can take a drop at heel only 14 in. more 
than drop at comb. About % in. more 
drop at heel seems right for me, and 
few people need more than 1 in. 

I like the sleek, handsome lines of the 
gun with the straight grip, but in these 
days of repeating shotguns and doubles 
with single triggers there is little excuse 
for the straight grip in spite of its 
racy looks. The grip should support the 
hand naturally without cramping. The 
best type is not the old half pistol grip 
of the shotgun or the full pistol grip of 
the rifle but a compromise. Straight 
grips cramp the wrist and tend to make 
the piece shoot high. Too-full grips are 
slow in the field. 

The Monte Carlo comb, although use- 
ful on the trap gun, is no thing of 





Big, hand-filling fore-ends, like this one 
on the Remington Model 870 pump, are 
not only handsome but an aid in shooting 


beauty, and it’s not necessary on a gun 
with little drop at heel, because the 
stock is straight enough to maintain ele- 
vation anyway. The man who orders a 
cheekpiece on his shotgun stock ob- 
viously has been influenced by his rifle 
shooting. Having more time, the rifle 
shot can cheek his piece very firmly. 
The shotgunner does not do this. Not 
long ago I read a piece by a chap 
who had ordered a shotgun and a rifle 
stocked with identical stocks. It takes 
no Solomon to dope out that our boy 
didn’t know much about shooting a 
shotgun. 

Design of factory shotgun stocks has 
improved vastly in the last 20 years. 
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Nowadays the stock on the Winchester 
Model 21 double is perfection. Those 
on the Remington Model 11-48 auto- 
matic and the Model 821 pump are ex- 
cellent. There’s another fine stock on 
the Winchester Model 12 skeet and trap 
gun and one on the same maker's little 
Model 42 .410 pump, which, by the way, 
has exactly the same dimensions as the 
stock on my custom-built Model 21 
double. 

How should a stock fit? 

For skeet shooting and for all-round 
hunting, the comb should be high 
enough so that when the cheek is 
pressed hard against it, the eye will 
look right down the barrel. If, in the 
same position, the eye is below the 
barrel and sees only the receiver, the 
comb has too much drop. The gun will 
tend to shoot low. And if you maneuver 
until you can see the barrel properly, 
your cheek will not be against the 
comb at all, and you will tend to be an 
arm swinger instead of a body swinger. 

If, on the other hand, you see the 
whole barrel top when your cheek is 
pressed hard against the comb, the gun 
will shoot high. In skeet shooting and 
general hunting, a high-shooting gun 
like this is poison, because the charge 
will pass above too many targets. For 
trapshooting, where all shots are taken 
at rapidly rising targets, the high- 
shooting gun is correct; it lets the 
shooter hold the muzzle on his bird yet 
break it. The British driven-game gun 
has an even higher comb and straighter 
stock than the American trap gun, be- 
cause in this sport all the birds are over- 
head incomers and the high-shooting 
gun has a built-in lead. 

The comb height and shape are the 
most important dimensions of the shot- 
gun stock, because the comb is the shot- 
gun’s rear sight, controlling both eleva- 
tion and windage. The too-high comb 
will cause overshooting, the too-low 
comb undershooting. The _ too-thick 
comb will cause the gun to crossfire to 
the left; the too-thin comb, to the right. 
And an overthick comb will bruise the 
cheek if you crowd it to line up on the 
rib. If the comb height is correct, the 
man behind it can simply put the muzzle 
on what he wants to hit and touch off. 
He becomes a pointer and a fast shot. 
If the height isn’t right, he tends to be- 
come an aimer and a slow shot. 


n field or skeet shooting no one cheeks 

the stock hard as he would if hold- 
ing a motionless gun on a mark, as 
with a rifle. Instead, he cheeks his gun 
firmly, sees the barrel slightly fore- 
shortened, and shoots at his bird a bit 
up. The shotgun is controlled by seeing 
the end of the barrel in relation to the 
target, not by using the receiver as a 
rear sight or by using a rear bead on 
the barrel. The comb of the shotgun, 
then, automatically performs the func- 
tion of the rear sight while you use the 
end of the barrel as the front sight. The 
front bead sight on a correctly stocked 
shotgun is ornamental but hardly es- 
sential, and the second bead, or rear 
sight, is a trap that makes aimers out 
of the unwary. 

The less the drop at heel, the less re- 
coil effect is felt and the faster the gun 
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SCOPES & 
MOUNTS 


500 TRANSIT TOWER 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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amazing new Auto ‘Troubie- 
Shooter’’ helps you find what's 
wrong mighty FASTI 





No more need to guess or grope for 
causes of car ailments Now you can 
put your finger on just about EVERY 
cause of car trouble—-simply by turn 
ing to the indexed check-list in 
MOTOR’'S amazing NEW ““TROU- 

BLE- SHOOTER Section on automatic transmission 
ALONE is worth price of book! TRY BOOK 7 DAYS. 
Money Back if Not Delighted. Helps you track down 
noises, knocks, misses, breakdowns Includes valuable | 
cross-section diagram pictures. Covers 1760 specific causes 
of car, truck troubles—engines, clutches, brakes, ignition, 
cooling 3aystem—all other parts. Valuable for beginner or 
mechanic, Just pin $1 to this ad with your name and ad 
dress and mail to MOTOR Book Dept., Box K, 250 West 
55 Street, New York 19, N. Y. If not delighted, return 
book within 7 days | 
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| 
32 cal $435¢ 
380 CAL. $4495 


won a | 
Compact | 
25 CAL $39.95 _| 


32 CAL. $4495 
380 Cal. $4625 


ORDER NOW THROUGH YOUR JOBBER «~~ WRITE US FOR BREE FOLDER 
Arms Corp VERSEAS 
Western a1? & PICO BVO “10s phcrintdly s CaLivoent a 











and dollar will be cheerfully refunded 





BEFORE YOU'RE REALLY LOST 


INSTALL A 


DINSMORE 
AUTO COMPASS 


No lost miles . . . no 
wasted time... when 
you're guided by a 

Dinsmore Illuminated 
Auto Compass. Easy 

to install, accurate, 
smartly styled... a 
welcome addition to 
your dashboard. 


DINSMORE INSTRUMENT CO. 
1805 Remeill St., Flint, Mich. 
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With a Stith 4X you get big. clear targets: a wide field 
for fast. easy shooting: lightweight. yet plenty rugged. 


weatherproof construction: precise adjustments. 


Stith 4X Double - 
Stith 4X Master 


$85.00 


(without adjustments) 


$55.00 


A Stith Mount makes your scope and rifle one hand- 


some unit. » Ask your dealer or write for free folder. 








SPECIAL! 


LOW PRICE 


WHILE THEY LAST 
NEW! SPECIAL IMPORT 


SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! Over 
1700 field of vision at mo 
yards distance! 

Beautifully engine 









BUILT-IN 
Magnetic Compass red to pre 
7 DAY FREE TRIAL 

. back 


cision standards Rich-l 
Accurate and handy 


rugged construction 
WARANTEE «6with very wide field of vision 
SUPERIOR FEATURES include: : le ar ~~ We images Rigidly 
sted and approved. LIMIT 2 
PRECISION GROUND quality lenses « Large OND a < UNBELIEVABLE 
25mm OBJECTIVES © Special silicone TREATED PRICE ily $3.95 plus SOe Fed 
LENSES (will not fog up) ¢ Center “Fingertip Tax («T t: a 4.75 
FOCUS CONTROL « Full Size but LIGHTWEIGHT SEND St Se eee, ame 
an ) plus p ie 
, lelivery Cash ore 
post paid » SUPPLY LIMITED! —dealers please do 





QUALITY IMPORTERS. Dept.L8,1577!.. W. Washington, Los patos Cal 





C Te We VERI-LITE 


DECOYS 


a 


the duck’s real twin 





It’s the decoy that brings the ducks within 
range! That’s why you’ll want Victor Veri-Lite 
Decoys. They’re balanced to ride like the 
duck’s twin brother; water-proof; light in 
weight; finished in glare-free, true-to-life 
colors; nine different species. Buy your Victor 
Veri-Lite Decoys from your favorite dealer. 
Write for free folder: ‘How to Use Duck Decoys 
Successfully.” 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Manufacturers of famous Victor Decoys 
— Veri-Lite, Wood, Vac-Sta and Balsa 


Dept. 302, Lititz, Pa. * Pascagoula, Miss. 
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The hand that rocks the 
cradle rocks 


the boat 
by Ray Ban 





, to keep sunburn oil. She calls 
iN sinkers “do-hickies.” When you 
“SS get a fish, she grabs the net and 

knocks it off the hook. When she gets 
one she darn near turns over the boat. 


y 
_ She thinks a tackle box is a place 


By all the laws of nature she hasn’t any 
more right to catch fish than you have to 
wear a bustle. But year after year, guess 
who hooks the biggest ones in camp? 
It’s the little woman, bless her! 


Anybody who says women can’t fish had 
better mot say it in front of his wife. They 
are also famous for being able to cook 
and knowing a good thing when they 
see it. The wife of a friend of mine, for 
example, was the first in her family to 
discover and enjoy Ray-Ban ‘Gradient 
Density” Sun Glasses for fishing. 


This is a Bausch & Lomb in- 
Af <A vention developed for the 

Air Forces in which the lens 
is graduated to screen out harsh, eye- 
wrecking sky and water glare. You get 
cool, comfortable light that lets your 
eyes relax without getting all squinted 
up. Colors look normal, red’s red, blue’s 
blue, etc. Made by Bausch & Lomb of the 
finest optical glass, ground and polished. 





They’re so good they’re imitated, so look 
for RAY-BAN on the nose piece. We don’t 
guarantee they'll make you a better fish- 
erman. But we promise you they'll make 
fishin’ more fun. Get a pair today and see 
what we mean. The cost is less than the 
price of a good reel, or a new wife. 


Ray-Ban lenses may be ground to prescription. 
Consult your optometrist, optician, ophthalmologist. 


(a REAL | REAL GLARE PROTECTION | PROTECTION 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


an® SUN GLASSES 











PREVENTS RUST * LUBRICATES * CLEANS 


FIENDOIL PROTECTS FIREARMS 
Better Than Any Oil You Ever Used! 


OAT an iron nail or any 
clean strip of metal 
with FIENDOIL, a second 
nail with any other oil. 
Place each in a separate 
cup of water. After a week, 
month and even longer 
your FIENDOIL-covered metal remains 
spotless. Within days, the other flecks 
with rust, starts to corrode. Proof no 
other oil protects, preserves your 
gun like ee FIENDOIL! 40° 
At Sporting Goods Stores Everywhere 
Write today—make the 
test at our expense, and 
have enough FIENDOIL left 
over to give ed gun the 
best cleaning it’s ever had! Metal and 
primer fouling are removed, rust wiped & 


















out, corrosion stopped. FIENDOIL can’t 
= out, won’t gum even at tempera- 
ures as low as 50 degrees below zero. 


NC AMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
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handles. Everyone should shoot the 


- straightest stock that mounts naturally 


and feels good. 

Now we come to length of pull, an- 
other vital dimension. The stock should 
be long enough to keep the right thumb 
away from the nose and short enough 
to let you mount the gun fast. If a 
stock is a bit too short, the recoil will 
bang the thumb into the nose, particu- 
larly when an overhead shot is taken. 
If it is too long, the butt will catch on 
the clothing, slow up the mounting of 
the gun, and destroy the timing. 

A man under 5 ft. 8 in. will be pretty 
well fitted with a length of pull of 13% 
in.; a man of average height with a 14- 
in. pull; a 6-footer with 1414 in.; and an 
exceedingly tall man with long arms 
with 1414 or even 14% in. These di- 
mensions are for skeet and field shoot- 
ing. The trap shot mounts his gun be- 
fore he calls for his bird, so he can use 
a longer stock. And since the duck 
shot is usually bundled up in heavy 
clothes, he can use a shorter one. Any 
shooter can to some extent adapt him- 
self to his stock by holding his left 
hand farther out on the fore-end if the 
stock is on the short side or farther 
back if it’s too long. 


“Vhe pitch of the stock is simply the 
‘| angle at which the butt is cut or the 
plate or recoil pad set on it. It is 
measured from the barrel, as shown in 
the drawing. Zero pitch, or pitch up, 
tends to make the butt slip down and 
the shot fly high. Changing pitch by 
putting shims under the heel or toe of 
the buttplate will, to some extent, tend 
to raise or lower the pattern. The pur- 
pose of pitch is to keep the butt com- 
fortably on the shoulder and the barrel 
in proper alignment. 

The rubber recoil pad is a pious idea 
on any gun of heavy recoil, but I don’t 
care for one on a gun to be used at 
skeet or in the uplands, since the rub- 
ber often slows down speed of mount- 
ing as it catches on the clothing. My 
favorite is the butt of plain wood, 
checkered, or the skeleton buttplate 
seen on high-grade Parkers and some 
fancy European guns. For that mat- 
ter, there is nothing wrong with the 
ordinary composition buttplate except 
its plebeian looks. 

It adds up to this: Good fit and good 
design of the stock are of such enor- 
mous importance that it would be hard 
to exaggerate them. Anyone who 
aspires to be a good shot should study 
his gun, his shooting form, and his re- 
actions, to determine exactly what he 
needs, and do it until he arrives at 
dimensions so perfect that he can point 
his gun as naturally as he points a 
finger. No matter how well a man can 
shoot he will lose birds if the comb of 
his gun is \% in. too high or too low, if 
the pitch is 1 in. off, the comb too thin 
or too thick. 

Many years ago I was shooting quail 
with a 20 gauge double that had too 
much drop but otherwise fitted me 
fairly well. I traded it in on a much 
more expensive double with a drop at 
comb of 1% in., drop at heel of 17% in., 
and a straight grip. With the old gun 
I had probably been averaging around 








50 percent. With the new one my 
average dropped to 25 percent. I had 
the stock bent and my average went 
up again. 

A well-heeled pal of mine was a 
pretty good skeet shot for one who 
didn’t take it too seriously. One day 
he showed up at the club with a British 
driven-game gun, a beautiful weapon 
that cost him 200 guineas. I mounted 
the gun, then offered to bet him he 
couldn’t break 15 with it. He broke 12 
his first round, 9 his second round. He 
broke all his Station 8 targets, but that 
is the sort of a target his gun was de- 
signed to hit. 

The various standard factory guns 
differ in small ways in stock dimen- 
sions, and by trying the various makes 
in sales rooms, most gunners can find 
a pretty good fit. Pitch and length of 
pull can be easily modified and drop at 
comb and heel can be changed at the 
factory or by bending by the hot-oil 
process—something that can be done 
by Frank Pachmayr of Los Angeles or 
by Griffin & Howe of New York. 

So remember these points: 

When your cheek is pressed hard 
against the comb does your eye look 
straight down the barrel? If-so, drop 
at comb is right. 

Does the gun come smoothly and 
easily to your shoulder and stay there 
naturally—at the same time keeping 
your right thumb away from your 
nose? If so, length of pull and pitch 
are O.K. 

Does your right hand feel easy and 
natural on the pistol grip? If it does, 
the design and curve are correct. 

If the gun purchaser can say yes to 
all these questions and if the gun feels 
good, chances are he has a pretty good 
fit. If possible, though, he should take 
the gun out and shoot it, either at skeet 
or at birds thrown from a hand trap. 
Then if things aren’t exactly right he 
can quickly tell it. After all, the acid 
test of gunstock fit and design lies in 
the shooting.—Jack O'Connor. 


Bird Calls on Reeords 


ird calls, both factory-built and 

homemade, have been in use for a 
good many years. Expert mimics, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare. The rea- 
son, according to a well-known manu- 
facturer of bird calls, is that hunters 
Gon’t know exactly how the various calls 
should sound. 

The manufacturer, therefore, is now 
marketing phonograph records which 
give complete instructions for using the 
calls, and reproduce the actual sounds. 
The hunter, hearing the calls, can learn 
to imitate the cry of the birds or wild- 
fowl. Three records, available in sport- 
ing-goods stores, teach duck, goose, and 
crow calling. 


Pocket Cushion 


soft seat for camp, boat, or duck 
fA blind is provided by a new plastic 
air pillow that folds compactly for car- 
rying in the pocket. A few puffs through 
a built-in valve inflate it into a cushion 
16 in. square and 4 in. thick. 
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BORN TO HUNT 


(continued from page 33) 


roots. I also thought of four shiny sil- 
ver half dollars, and what lay behind 
them. It would be sinful to spend them 
on a rifle. 

You know how it is with kids. My 
dad wanted me to be a millionaire; I 
wanted to be another Daniel Boone. 
Until now it had looked as though I was 
going to be a millionaire. Teacher 
boarded at our place. And with the tem- 
perature often 20 below, she didn’t like 
to get out in the early morning and 
trudge half a mile to the schoolhouse. 
But that was part of her job—to get 
there early enough to fire up the pot- 
belly stove so that the kids would find 
the school warm when they came. It 
was her job—until she talked me into 
doing it. More exactly, she offered me 
50 cents a week. That’s what got me. 
By the end of the first month I had a 
stack of four shiny half dollars. 

“That’s the stuff,’’ Dad said. ‘“‘That’s 
the stuff. You keep that up!” He gave 
me an approving nod. “I ever tell you 
how Al Ward got started? Well 

It was the umptieth time for this suc- 
cess story, and I wished Al Ward had 
gone broke instead of becoming the 
local millionaire. Dad droned on and 
on. And I was ten and the sky was 
blue and the new snow sparkled. And 
through the window I spotted tracks in 
the snow: rabbit tracks leading around 
the rusty pump out beyond the tool 
shed. 

“So you see,” Dad concluded, “you 
keep it up. Save your money. You've 
made more right now than Al had at 
your age.’’ He shook out his newspaper 
and settled to read, and I was scooting 
out of the house and getting on that 
rabbit’s tracks. 

The bunny’s nose twitched and he 
shifted the least bit in his nest there 
between the willow roots. I raised my 
hands as though I held a rifle and aimed 
at him. I pulled the imaginary trigger. 
Then I turned and ran to the house. 

With the four new half dollars heavy 
in my pocket, I sprinted down the road 
to Andy’s place. Fearful doubts sent 
little shivers down my legs: would 
Andy sell the rifle for $2? What if the 
bunny was gone when I got back? I 
ran faster. The mile and a half to 
Andy’s place stretched interminably. 

“Yeah, I guess I'd sell it,” Andy said. 
He was splitting wood when I came up 
and now he leaned on the ax and eyed 
me speculatively. ‘‘No trading.” 

“I got some money,” I said. My fist 
tightened on the coins in my pocket and 
I brought them out and showed them to 
Andy. His eyes brightened and he half 
reached for the money but then drew 
back. 

‘Not enough,” he said. ‘I gotta have 
three bucks.” 

Three bucks! If I didn’t hurry the 
bunny might be gone. “I haven't got 
any more money,’ I said. I pulled out 
my knife and added it to the four half 
dollars. 

Andy shook his head. ‘No trading, 
I told you.” Then he grinned. “You 
light fire for teacher. You can pay me 
the other buck when she pays you.” 
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Debt! Dad had often said that going 
into debt is the first pitfall in life. 

“Tll throw in a near-full box of ca’- 
tridges,” Andy added. 

I was about to cut through the grove 
near home where I hoped the bunny 
still crouched, when I heard my name 
called. I could see Ma standing in the 
porch door; she was calling me to din- 
ner. 

“Right away,’ I answered and slipped 
into the grove. 

I stopped a good distance from the 
willow; the bunny hadn’t budged. I 
looked at the rifle in my hands and back 
at the bunny. And then came Dad's 
half-angry shout. I was holding up the 
family meal. 

I could see the bunny’s nose wriggle 
and a draft of wind ruffled his fur. I 
raised the rifle to aim and the gun 
trembled violently. I heard Dad’s shout 
and this time he was angry. I lowered 
the rifle and hurried to the house, first 
concealing the rifle in the tool sned. 

Dad had a scowl] on his face when I 
slipped into my place at the table; he 
didn’t tolerate anyone being late at 
mealtime. When I started to eat, the 
fork shook in my hand just like the} 
rifle had when I pointed it at the bunny. 
I’d never heard about buck fever, but I 
had a new fear: what if I never could 
hold that rifle steady? 

“What ails you?” Dad asked. 

Ma said, “You haven't eaten your 
pie.” 

I shook my head. “I'll eat it after a 
while,” I said, and beat it out to the tool 
shed and the rifle. 

Instead of going immediately after 
the bunny, I peeled a patch of bark 
from a big gray maple with my knife, 
then backed off to do a little target 
work until I steadied down. I raised 
the rifle and sighted it on the patch} 
Where the bark was peeled. What a 
grand feeling——no shaking in my arms| 
now. I raised and lowered the gun sev- | 
eral times and the steadiness of the 
barrel was a beautiful miracle. 


7 hy not try a shot? I pressed the 
A\ hammer, sighted carefully and 
pulled. Just a click. I looked in the 
chamber; the cartridge was there all| 
right. I closed the bolt and raised the | 
gun. Click. Must be a dud. I replaced | 
the cartridge with a fresh one, raised | 
the rifle, and pulled. Click. 

“What you got there?” It was Dad. 

“It won't go off,’’ I said handing him 
the rifle and feeling pretty low. ‘Maybe | 
the cartridges are no good.” The idea} 
made me mad. Andy’d been pretty will- | 
ing to throw in that box of cartridges. | 

Dad jerked the bolt open and exam-| 
ined the unfired cartridge. He looked | 
at the firing pin. ‘‘The cartridges are| 
all right,’’ he said, ‘but the gun's no 
good.” He looked at me sharply. ‘‘Who 
gave you this old thing?” 

“Nobody. I bought it from Andy.”’ 
I felt rotten and mad. 

“You bought it?” Dad’s voice was 
incredulous. ‘‘You mean you paid him | 
money for this? How much, 50 cents?”’ 

I just stared at the ground. 

“If you paid more, you ought to be 

. . licked!” 

I simply shook my head and blinked 











Pleasures In! 


PRINCE ALBERT’S PATENTED 
“NO-BITE” PROCESS MEANS 
REAL PIPE COMFORT 





Whether you smoke a pipe or 
roll your own... 


get crimp cut Prince 
Albert, choice tobacco 
specially treated to in- 
sure against tongue bite. 
Rich tasting — and so 
mild, P. A.’s the big 
favorite with roll-your- 
/ owners, as well as pipe 
smokers. 


*Process Patented July 30, 1907 


More Men Smoke 
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than any other tobacco 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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YOU WOULDN'T ' 


SHOOT BLIND | 
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THIS DEAD WIPER BLADE still looks 
new but it blurs rain, smears muck, streaks 
glass. DEAD blades make dead drivers! 





THIS LIVE ANCO BLADE wipes clean, 


clears rain, clears road muck .. . lets you 


SEE. Protects your loved ones. 


@ No sportsman shoots or drives 
blind. Corrosive windshield film, wind 
burn and hot sun Bakk the life out of 
Wiper Blades, often insix monthsor less. 
Dead blades smear. Next time you buy 
gas, get live, new ANco Blades—RalIn- 
MasTER for Flat windshields ...CLEAR- 
FLex for Flat or Curved windshields. 








Mr. Dealer ANCO Wiper Motors 
give lots more power, lots less stall 
Controlled wiping are prevents blade 
slap. Six models only . . COM- 
PLETE replacements for ALL Cable 
Linkage, Bar Linkage, and Direct 
Drive original equipment vacuum 
wiper motors. 











THE ANDERSON COMPANY 


Gary, Indiana 























CARTRIDGE 

, BELT SLIDE 
Tf H Use with any belt. Also 
Tt , B holsters, cartridge belts 
j 4 Sand cases, other saddle 
- H # leather products. Made 
No. 3 by pioneer Western Crafts 
For 30-30 S965 men since 1857. Write for Free catalog, 

or larger map name of nearest dealer. 






THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Dept. OL, Portland 4, Oregon 





| see anything funny about it, 





THE “BARRON” 


A casually smart, 
beautifully tailored 
garment for vaca- 
tion, country club 
«or sports. See your 
dealer or write. 





| said. 


| screwed 
| the firing pin free. 


hard and turned my face away from him. 
“The firing pin’s wore down,” Dad 
said. “It don’t punch deep enough. 
Maybe it’d be worth 50 cents if it hada 
good firing pin.” He handed me the 


| gun and walked off. 


Slightly heartened by this bit of en- 
couragement, I examined the gun care- 
fully. I could see that the firing pin 
looked pretty worn all right. By fid- 
dling around I discovered that the bolt 
handle screwed out and the firing pin 
slid free of the bolt. A few moments’ 


| study convinced me that if I could find 
| the right size nail I could fashion a fir- 
| ing pin with the aid of vise and file. 


I went to work. 


pon sun hung red and half hidden be- 


yond a distant grove and the snow 
squeaked like cold, bright music under 
my feet as I trotted over to where my 


quarry had been. I slowed up and 
moved in cautiously. 
I cocked the hammer; the click 


brought a slight movement from the 
bunny still crouched between the wil- 
low roots. The bunny looked ready to 
flee; I quickly raised the rifle, aimed, 
and pulled. The explosion was blinding 
and my ears rang. Little needles of 
pain were pecking at my right eye and 
I had to keep the lid closed. My left 


| eye was not so bad and I stumbled over 


to the willow roots. The bunny was 
gone. By the time I got to the house 
I could hardly keep my left eye open 
and the closed right eye was throbbing. 

Next day I was taken to the doctor. 
After examining my eyes he shook his 
head and laughed a little. I couldn't 
In fact, I 
couldn’t see at all through the dressings 
he was applying. The doctor said: 
“You’re lucky you’re not blind. I'll 
soon have you fixed up though.” 

I heard Ma’s sigh of relief. 

A week later I was on my way to 
school, my dinner bucket in one hand, 
my rifie in the other. I had orders to 
return it to Andy and get my money 
back. I had no doubts about returning 
the rifle, but as for getting the money— 
well, I knew Andy. 

Dad’s ultimatum burned in my ears: 
“You show me $2 when you come 
home,” he said, ‘“‘or I'll take a hand. I'll 
have a talk with Pete.’’ Pete was 
Andy’s father. I knew what that 
meant: the end of friendship between 
Andy and me. 

At noon, after lunch, I explained the 
whole business to Andy; about the firing 
pin and the rest. ‘Here’s the rifle,’’ I 
“You got to give me back my 
money.” 

Andy didn’t say anything, but took 
the rifle and slid the bolt open. He 
out the bolt handle and slid 
“Gee, you're a dope,”’ 
he said good-naturedly. ‘‘You call this 
a firing pin?” 

“It’s better’n the old one,” I flared. 

“Lookit,”’ he said and pricked the skin 
on my wrist with the firing pin I’d made. 
‘It’s sharp as a needle. Sure,” he added 


| thoughtfully, ‘‘that’s it, all right. No 
| wonder she blew back.” 


This talk puzzled me. “It’s better’n 


| the old one,” I said stubbornly. 
“It’s 





Andy shook his head. worse. 


The old one did miss some, but this 
one! A firing pin shouldn’t have a point, 
it should be squared off. I bet this ons 
punctured the ca’tridge. You got then 
ca’tridges along ?”’ 

I handed them over. Andy headed 
down the road; I followed. We stopped 
by a fence post and Andy tied the gur 
to it, first replacing the firing pin and 
putting in a cartridge. He took a rol! 
of twine from his pocket, tied one en 
to the trigger, and backed off until al! 
the twine was out. 

“Cock the hammer,” 
“and then get back.” 

Standing behind Andy, I watched 
him pull the twine tight. The gun ex- 
ploded, sending a burst of smoke out 
around the breech. Andy took out th: 
empty cartridge. 

“Just like I told you,” Andy said, 
holding up the cartridge and showing 
me the punctured rim. ‘You should 
never have made the firing pin sharp. 
Next Saturday you bring the rifle to 
my place and we'll fix it.” 

When I came home I explained to 
Dad that I’d have to get the money 
from Andy Saturday and that I wasn't 
going to let him have the rifle until | 
got my money. Fact is, I intended to 
keep that rifle if we could get it to 
work. Dad would never find out, and 
some way I’d make up the money so 
he’d think I’d been paid back. 


he said to me 


Saturday, Andy worked long and 
patiently on a new firing pin. It was 
pleasant there in his basement—a com- 


fortable workshop heated by an old 
“airtight” stove with a chimney poked 
out the window. There were traps and 
guns and tools for reloading shotgun 
shells. While Andy worked I dreamed 
of the day I would have such a shop. 

Bang! 

I jumped straight off my stool. Andy 
grinned and handed me the rifle. He'd 
fired at a plow bottom which stood in 
a corner. 

“What’ll your dad say ?” I asked him. 

“He don’t care,’’ Andy replied. ‘I do 
that lots of times. Load her up and 
try her.’’ 

I put in a cartridge and pointed at 
the plow bottom. The gun went off 
beautifully; no burned powder flashed 
out around the breech. I tried it again; 
this time with my eyes open. It was 
fine. I whistled all the way home. 
Someday I’d have things the way Andy 
had it, and I’d have more guns than 
Andy ever dreamed of. I hid the rifle 
in the shed and went into the house. 


D* called from the cellar: he wanted 
me right away. ‘‘Golly,” I thought, 
“he'll ask to see the money!”’ 

The cellar was dim in the light of the 
lantern; Dad was rummaging back of 
the steps. He looked up and the yellow 
light glinted in his eyes; I bit my lips 
thinking what reason I'd give for not 
having the money. 

‘“Where’s our trap?” 

‘“Frap 7” 

“I had it set for a rat. We got to find 
it. Something’s at your ma’s chicken 
Some dead ones this morning.” 
found the trap and set it in front 0! 
small opening in the coop, where ¢ 
bottom corner of the door had broken. 


he asked. 
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Next morning I was first out; the 
trap was unsprung. I opened the chick- 
en-coop door and saw dead chickens ly- 
ing all over the place. Then a shadowy 
streak snaked across the rear and ran 
under a nest box. I slammed the door 
shut and plugged the hole where the 
trap was set. Then I dashed for my 
rifle and was back in the coop with the 
joor closed securely behind me. A 
quick, thorough search revealed no 
other openings. Slowly, with my heart 
pounding against my Adam’s apple, I 
approached the nest box. 

The shadow leaped over my feet for 
the door; I saw it telescope against the 
obstruction I’d stuffed in the hole. It 
turned, hunched up, and squealed sav- 
agely, its beady eyes staring at me. I 
was sighting down my rifle. The report 
exploded a cyclone of screeching chick- 
ens. 

Before the chickens and dust had set- 
tled the door creaked and Dad stood 
there framed in the opening. I didn’t 
like the look in his eyes; I didn’t like 
the way he stared at my rifle and then 
at me. I didn’t like to think what was 
going to happen. ... And then Dad 
jumped. Something at his feet quivered 
spasmodically. 

“E snot it,” 
mink.” 

Dad picked it up. “Sure is a big one. 
Here,” he said, handing it to me, “I 
guess I better tell your ma.’ He went 
to the house without saying a word 
about the rifle. 

I left right after breakfast for Andy’s 
place, carrying the mink in one hand 
and the single-shot rifle in the other. 
Andy said it was a pretty good mink. 

“T’ll trade you for it,’’ he said. 

“No trading,” I said. ‘Cash.’ 

But finally I compromised. And that 
evening I hid a slick .22 repeater in the 
shed and jingled $3 in my pocket as I 
went into the house for supper. Ma 
looked pretty unhappy over the loss of 
her chickens and wasn’t saying any- 
thing when I pulled up my chair. I sort 
of casually laid out the $3 in front of 
Dad’s plate. 

His look was disapproving. “Is that 
all you got for that mink?” he asked. 
“You'll never make money letting peo- 
ple take you like that.” 

I kept quiet ... and heard once again 
the story of how Al Ward got to be a 
millionaire. THE END 


I said. “I think its a 


When Cartridge Jams 


() ne of the most exasperating things 
that can happen to a hunter is to 
have a cartridge get stuck in the cham- 
ber of his rifle when he’s in the field 
without a cleaning rod. Often it means 
a wearisome trip back to camp before 
the cartridge can be removed. 

Check your rifle now to see if the ex- 
tractor is removable from the bolt with- 
out the use of tools. If it is, and you 
run into a jammed cartridge in the 
field, do this: Remove the extractor 
from the bolt, insert it in the bolt recess 
of the receiver, hook its rim over the 
base of the cartridge, and pull. If the 
cartridge is tightly jammed, you may 
have to use considerable force to get it 
out.—Charles Reynolds. 
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MODEL K2.5 
shown with top mount. 


Scope $37.50; mount $9.75 


MODEL K4 


shown with top mount. 













Scope $45.00; mount $9.75 


MODEL KV 
Variable Power, 2%X to 5X. 
Scope $57.50; mount $9.75 









K MODEL 
SCOPES 


e@ Finest of Optics 
— hard coated 
lenses that give 
sharp definition 
and brilliant 
illumination 


@ Absolute accu- 
racy in aiming 
@ Precision click- 
type adjustments, 
guaranteed accu- 
rate 
®@ Sturdiness that 
permits 
roughest country 
adjust- 
ments allow rigid 
and solid mount- 
ing with standard 
mounts 
®Reliability— 
always ready fora 
sure quick shot 
Other K Models 


use in 


® Internal 


K8—$59.50 
K6—$48.50 
K10—$59.50 








Please send folders on Weaver Scopes, Chokes, and Mounts 

















Name 

Address 

City __Zone State 

W. R. WEAVER COMPANY _sovep:. 6 EL PASO, TEXAS 








eo quality sportsmen desire most. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 


Alaskan Folder on Request 







SHOOT WITHA 


The ALASKAN gives the 
shooter a sharper, brighter 
image in any light, 


Yo 








Wart Superb Vile 


ima usiting Scope 


Lyman 


ALASKAN 


HARD COATED LENSES 

















AMERICAS 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 
COATED 


The ultimate in a 
fine binocular 
Tremendous 16 
Power. Feather- 
weight (weighs 
only 31 ounces! ) 
Precision made in 
every detail 
COATED pro- 
viding sharper, 
clearer images 
Individual eye 
focussing Ob- 
jective lens is 
50m.m (2 
inches) across! 


COATED!! FEATHERWEIGHT!! 


6x30 - $27.95 
8x30- 32.50 
10x30- 39.50 


Three (| superb 
FEATHE RW E IGHT 
glasses. Weigh only 16 
to 18 ounces each 
COATED for sharper, 
clearer images Each 
measures a compact 
41.”x6”. Only in power 
and price do they dif- 
fer. Each offers an ex- 
cellent field of view 

ee ee ae 


17 oz! 
$45.50! 


7x35 Coated (center focus)... $49.50 
7x40 Coated (center focus) 52.50 








7x35 
COATED 








| teen 


7x50 Coated 39.50 
8x40 Coated soe §4.50 
10x50 Coated ra 62.00 
12x50 Coated . 65.00 


15 to 40 


POWER <S, 29:50 


COATED 


SIX TELESCOPES IN ONE! Ainerican 
made Wollensack telescope. Instant focus- 
ing at 15x, 20x, 30x and 40x, etc, Turn power 
tube to click—no guess work. Telescope measures 9 









closed 7" when extended, Weighs only 18 oz! Has rust 
proof chrome tubes, large 40MM objective lens, All 12 
optic surlaces - wae agi See Gard peitet holes clearly 















at 300 sot. se Iso for ymmical observation 
$29.50 price includes tax and fine leather case. 


POWER 
C 


7 POWER—$21. 95 





COATED! Pocket size—weigh only 4 and 7 oz, re 
pectively! Precision constructed PRISM “binoe ulars, Not 
tield) glasses Made of lightweight, durable, black and 
chrome metal, Achromatic lens, Ge ene. leather case and 


(raps. Carry the United Seal of Quali 


FEATHER G 
WEIGHT- WEPMIS 


WORLD'S LIGHTEST COATED CENTER FOCUS 


Weight 16 oz. 
7x35—-$69.50 
Weight 28 oz. 
20xS6—-$149.50 


Precision machined, optically per 
fect COATED German binoculars 
7x35 has a larger field of 405 ft 
and optics come from world fa- 
mous JENA OPTICAL WORKS 
The 20 Power has giant size 
56mm lens (21% inches across! ) 
assuring CL EARER BRIGHTER 
images. Center focus plus feath- 
therweight assures instant fo- 
cusing, ease of handling. True 
master optical craftsmanship 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. Try for 20 days at our 
risk, If not fully satisfied return for full refund! Cash orders 
rushed postpaid, On C.O.D.'s include $2.00 deposit. Add Federal 
tax. Prices include handsome genuine leather case and straps 


DEALERS SV WANTED 
UNITED BINOCULAR COM 


9043 S. Western Ave. Dept. ARF-7701 Chicago 20, III. 
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Half-Mile Range 


Question: Maybe you can solve a problem 


| that has a number of us deer hunters puzzled. 


One says that during the last Pennsylvania sea- 


| son he shot at a buck on a mountainside—range 


about 800 yd. In fact, he says he took 20 shots 
with a .270 Winchester sighted in for 200 yd. 
and shooting a 130-gr. bullet. He held 8 ft. 
high, but his shots not only failed to hit the 
buck but didn’t even scare it. The question is: 
How far did those bullets fall at 800 yd.? Our 
estimates range from 18 to 100 ft.—E. M. 
White, Pa. 


Answer: Well, let’s suppose that buck was 
actually 800 yd. away—he may have been and 
he may not. The sharp-pointed 130-gr. bullet 
has a muzzle velocity of 3,140 foot-seconds. The 
shooter would have to elevate it 24.5 minutes 
of angle to reach an 800-yd. target. The same 
bullet requires 4 minutes’ elevation ,to hit one 
at 200 yd. By subtracting, we find your pal 
was shy 20.5 minutes of angle in aiming. If he 
were holding directly on the deer his bullets 
would strike 14 ft. low at 800 yd. As you will 


| see, all of you considerably overestimated the 


drop.—J.O’C. 


Longer Reach 


Question: I've bought a new Winchester 
Model 12 Magnum shotgun with 3-in. chamber. 


| Should it kill at longer ranges than guns cham- 


bering the 234-in. shell?—Frank G. Bubak, 
Nebr. 


Answer: Yes. Maximum load in the 3-in. 
Magnum shell is 154 oz. of shot, maximum load 
in the 234-in. shell is 114 oz. Everything else 
being equal, the more shot you have, the great- 
er the distance you'll get a pattern dense 
enough to kill. The 234-in. load will give you 
sufficient pattern density up to 55-60 yd.; the 
Magnum, up to 60-65 yd.—J. O’C. 


Heavy-barrel Accuracy 


Question: I plan to buy a .220 Swift rifle for 


| use on varmints. Shots at 200 or 300 yd. will be 
| usual. Would I be better off with a heavy- 
| barreled target rifle? My choice would lie be- 


tween the Model 70 Winchester Target Model 
and the Model 70 standard grade with a stock 
especially made to fit me.—A. E. Moss, Conn. 


Answer: Frankly, I do not know. A friend 
has a heavy-barreled Model 70 Target Model 
.220 Swift and the way it shoots would knock 


| your eye out. On the other hand, I have a 
| Model 70 in the standard-weight model and it 


shoots beautifully—into a minute of angle or 
less. I don't think I've ever had a custom-made 
hotshot that would shoot any better. 

It’s possible, though, that the heavy barrel 
would give you an advantage, even though it 
had no more inherent accuracy than a standard 
barrel. That would come from the fact that it 
is easier to hold a heavy barrel steadily on the 


target.—J.O’C. 


Wildcat .257’s 


Question: I am interested in obtaining a 
257 Weatherby Magnum or an Ackley Improved 
.257, and would like some information about 
them. Can a .257 Roberts rifle be converted to 
either of these calibers?—Andrew Rolfsen, Pa. 


Answer: The .257 Ackley Improved Magnum 
is made by rechambering the standard .257 
Roberts. Then regular .257 ammunition is fired 
in the new chamber, and the cartridge case ex- 
pands to fit it. The result is a straighter body 
and sharper shoulder. The case can then be re- 
loaded with a greater amount of powder. 





The .257 Weatherby Magnum case is made by 
necking down and shortening the .300 H. & H. 
Magnum case to take 25 caliber bullets. Since 
the case has greater powder capacity than the 
.257 Roberts’, the .25 caliber bullets can be 
driven at very high velocity. 

It is possible to rechamber a Model 70 Wi: 
chester or a Model 722 Remington of .257 cali 
ber to the .257 Ackley Improved Magnum. The 
same is true of a .257 built on a Mauser actior 
It is not possible, however, to convert the Model 
722 to .257 Weatherby Magnum because of its 
peculiar extractor and bolt face.—J.O’C. 


Converting .30 Express 


Question: Can I have my Model 30 Reming- 
ton rifle, caliber .30 Remington Express, co: 
verted to .300 Savage without the expense of a 
new barrel? Would the rifle twist of the pres- 
ent barrel be suitable for the .300 bullet?— 
James D. Turley, Pa. 


Answer: Your rifle is chambered for the 
Remington .30 rimless cartridge. Rifle twist is 
suitable for the .300 Savage. All that is neces- 
sary is to have a good gunsmith rechamber 
the action with .300 Savage chambering ream- 
ers, and alter its bolt face and extractor for the 
larger head of the .300 Savage case. Your idea 
is perfectly feasible—J. O'C. 


Dat Ole Debbil, Recoil 


Question: How come all the arms-and-am- 
munition editors deplore the recoil of the .375 
H. & H. Magnum, and intimate that only a 
very strong man about 15 ft. tall can handle it? 
It has 33 foot pounds of free recoil. But the 
.348 Winchester, with a 250-gr. bullet, has free 
recoil of 25 foot pounds, and the .30/06 with a 
220-gr. bullet has 20 foot pounds. The old 
Model 95 Winchester in .405 caliber has 29 
foot pounds. So why all the fuss about the .375? 
—William A. Requci, N.Y. 


Answer: Some persons are more sensitive 
to recoil than others, and no one should use a 
rifle with so much that he is afraid of it. One 
man may be able to shoot 50 rounds through a 
.375 without being bothered, but the same 
shooting might give another man a_ headache 
and the shakes Some hunters are not bothered 
by the recoil of the .30 06 with the 220-gr. bul 
let, yet others find themselves flinching even 
with the .30/30. It all depends on the indi- 
vidual, just as some are allergic to milk, some 
to eggs, some to honeysuckle blossoms, and 
some to nothing. 

Years ago the du Pont people said that recoil 
of more than 28 foot pounds could not be long 
endured by anyone. It wouldn't surprise me 
they were just about right.—J.O’C. 


Short-barreled .270 


Question: Will shortening the barrel of my 
Winchester Model 70 rifle, caliber .270, to 22 in 
have much effect on velocity, range, and ac- 
curacy?—D. M. Roden, Calif. 

Answer: No, shortening the barrel to 22 i: 
would have absolutely no effect on accuracy an 
very little on velocity. For my part, I like 
22-in. barrel on sporting rifles. I own a fine 
.270 with such a barrel and have, upon occa- 
sion, shot groups with it that ran slightly less 
than a minute of angle.—J.O'C. 


Magnum Shotgun Conversion 


Question: A fellow duck hunter tells me th 
my Remington Model 11 autoloading shotgun 
can be modified to take 3-in. Magnum shells 
addition to regular loads. Is that true? Would 
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such a conversion be safe? Who does the work? 
—Dr. Ernest P. Griffin Jr., Mich. 


Answer: I have never seen any of those con- 
versions, in either the Model 11 or the heavy 
Browning 12 gauge. However, Arthur Kovalov- 
sky & Sons, 5524 Cahuenga Blvd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif., do the job, and it should be entire- 
ly safe and satisfactory because the Kovalov- 
skys have excellent reputations as shotgun 
technicians.—J.O’C. 


5.6 Vierling 


Question: I'd like to get some dope on a 
German rifle I’ve acquired—a beautiful little 
gun, with the smoothest-fitting action I’ve ever 
seen. It’s a single shot, with trigger-guard lever 
action, and it breaks down like a shotgun. It 
weighs 61% lb. with scope and sling. Markings 
include “Tell 5.6,” “J. P. Sauer & Sons,’’ and 
Krupp-Laufstahl.’-—C. H. Meade, IIl 


Answer: That interesting little German var- 
mint rifle is chambered for a cartridge known 
is the 5.6 x 35-R or 5.6 Vierling. Like the .22 
Hornet, the caliber was developed from the old 
22 Winchester centerfire cartridge, and can be 
said to be the European version of the Hornet. 
The two cartridges, however, are not inter- 
changeable, because Hornet ammunition is made 
with thick rims to prevent its use in old rifles 
chambered for the .22 W.C.F. or in the 5.6 x 
35-R. 

Have a competent gunsmith examine that rifle 
to see if he thinks the action is strong enough 
to handle the rather husky Hornet pressures. If 
he thinks it is, he can adapt it to the Hornet 
cartridge. I do not know if bore and diameter 
match up, but he will check into that too. It 
may be that you will get a satisfactory varmint 
rifle at no great expense.—J.O'C. 


Targets vs. Game 


Question: Some time ago you said that 
when a man claims he cannot hit a target but 
can hit game he is way off the beam. Well, 
take me. When we're shooting at paper tar- 
gets everyone wipes my eye—everyone from 
my 12-year-old nephew to my 68-year-old father. 
I get 3 or 4-in. groups and they get the 10- 
ring. And all with the same rifle. 

But when we go hunting it’s a far different 
story. They score in about one out of three 
shots, while I practically always connect. I’m 
never asked if I got something, but what I got. 
My nephew once remarked ‘‘When Jim shoots 
he kills something.’’ 

I have handled shoulder arms since I was 
8, and most of my rifle and scattergun shooting 
was at small game—quail, rabbits, and squir- 
rels. After the war I went in for varmint 
shooting and for high-powered rifles, from the 
.375 H. & H. Magnum downward. On game I 
have been highly successful. Last summer I 
won a bet of a case of shotgun shells from my 
hunting partner when I hit a woodchuck in the 
eye at 96 yd., using a .257 Roberts mounted 
with a Weaver K-6 scope. 

But why can’t I do well on paper targets? — 
Jim Kemp, Ky. 


Answer: Your letter interests me very much. 
When I say that there ain't no such animal as 
a man who is a lousy target shot and a good 
game shot, I mean a Jousy target shot. From 
what you tell me I do not think you are a lousy 
target shot. You may not be a top one but 
you are not bad. But I’ve met men who could 
not stay in a 12-in. bull at 100 yd. from the 
sitting position, and they'd tell me that if it 
was an animal—either mouse or moose—they 

ild knock it over offhand to 1,000 yd. Such 
tatements are ridiculous and an insult to the 
intelligence of anyone who knows anything 
about shooting. 

True, I have seen men who were good, suc- 

ssful game shots but by no means top target 

ts. Conversely, I’ve seen stand-out target 

en who weren't so hot on game. Just as the 

familiar circumstances of hunting can give 
good target man buck fever, so can the 

familiar surroundings of target shooting 
> the game shot the jitters. 

When you are hunting, you pretty much for- 

about everything except the sight picture 
But when you start to shoot at targets you 
nk about position, trigger squeeze, and what- 
ind the result is you get jumpy. I know a 

fine pistol shooter who gets the competi- 
jitters. Shooting alone or with a friend he 
turn out very high handgun scores. He is 
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an excellent jackrabbit shot with the pistol. | 
But when he’s in a match, with spectators | 
around, he doesn’t do so well. | 

There’s another thing about the game shooter | 
—he finds it wonderfully convenient to forget | 
the misses. Suppose you shoot five times at a 


YOU MAY BE LUCKY ENOUGH 
ch at 3 . | 
as a whole may have been lousy but how can| OME OW With 41: 


anyone prove it? You can kid yourself you} 
dusted his whiskers with each bullet. But shoot | 
the same five shots at a paper targed, and one | 
bullet may land in the middle of the black while 
the others scatter all over the target. And you| 
can’t shrug off the group then.—J.O’C. 



































































Wobble in Scope 


Question: I have a new .270 rifle with a| i Va 
24%,X Weaver scope, the first scope I’ve ever et j 
used. I find it very dificult to keep the cross- C 
hairs from wobbling when I aim. Do you think 
the rifle is badly balanced? Or does the wob- 
ble result from my unfamiliarity with scope 
sights?—G. N. Martin, Saskatchewan. 

| 

Answer: It may be that the comb of your} 
stock is too low, so that your cheek is not in| 
contact with it when you aim. That would . 
make your holding unsteady. Or perhaps you 
are holding just as steadily as you ever did but 
notice your normal trembling because it’s mag- | 
nified 214 times by the scope. 

If your cheek is not contacting the comb 
firmly, try a lace-on cheek pad and notice if i 


i B BUT ON'T Trust TO 
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LUBRICATION 


Rifled Slugs are Safe 


Question: My 12 gauge shotgun is bored 
three-quarter choke. Last year I wanted to use 
it with rifled slugs in deer hunting, but ran into 
stern opposition from my father. He claimed 
that the barrel would expand dangerously, at | 
least to the point that the choke would be 
ruined. What do you think?—Ferdinand Heise, 
Wisc. 


Answer: Tell your father not to worry. Rifled | 
shotgun slugs are made of pure,soft lead. They 
have hollow bases, which contract when they 
strike the choke, and the slugs may be used in 
full-choke shotguns without the slightest dan-| 
ger.—J. O’C. 


Hot Handload 


Question: In setting up some hunting loads 
for my .30/06 rifle, I handloaded 52.5 gr. of No. 
4320 powder behind the 180-gr. Bronze Point | 
bullet. Another handloader tells me that the | 
charge is too hot. I have shot about 50 of the | 







cartridges through my Springfield sporter. The} en aaa 
recoil doesn’t seem bad and the cases look O.K. SCIENTIFICES pure 
What do you think?—Paul Carter, Calif. REFINED fF ANIA ¥ . 
PENNS ADE oll ott Og 
Answer: I'm afraid that 52.5 gr. of No. 4320} GRADE 


with the 180-gr. bullet is a pretty hot load. I} 
would not go above 50 gr., if I were you. In} 
fact, I load 49.5 gr. Another load I like with| 
the 180-gr. Bronze Point is 56 gr. of No. 4350. | 
—J.O’C. 
It’s costly to gamble with your 
outboard motor. Treat it right 
and it will treat you right. 
«we Above all, use the right oil... 


Barrel Length No Help 


Question: I'd like to convert my 20 gauge| 


autoloading shotgun, which I’ve been using on | Duplex Outboard Special 
upland game, into a _ longer-ranging, harder- 


hitting gun suitable for ducks. Overall length PRE Motor Oil. It’s scientifically 
of barrel, with Poly-Choke, is now 25% in. and especially refined to 
Will I increase effective range if I substitute poane keep plugs, rings and com- 


a Cutts Compensator for the Poly-Choke? Or gut TOR ‘ i anelianii al 
should I have a 30-in barrel installed ?—Percy | “en bustion chambers Clean... 
H. Blis, Va. oneast pistons and valves free for 
; 
ower, pick-up and to 
Answer: Barrel length has nothing to do . P P P P 


performance in out- 


with a gun’s effectiveness on ducks, since ve- 
board motors. 


locity in a 30-in. barrel is only slightly higher 
than in a 25-in barrel. What counts is the 
amount of shot the gun throws and the kind 
of pattern it makes. If your 20 gauge makes 
a 70 percent pattern at 40 yd. with the Poly- 
Choke it is a good duck gun and should take 
large fowl at close to 50 yd. with No. 6 shot. 
If a 30-in. barrel won’t throw that 70 percent 
pattern at 40 yd. it will not be fully effective 
on ducks. True, a long barrel can be pointed 
a little more accurately, but I think that even 
in duck shooting the virtues of the long barrel 
have been greatly exaggerated 

I'd try the Poly-Choke at different settings 
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Athlete's Foot. 


Get BuDERMA AT DRUG OR SPORTING GOODS STORES OR 
Orpver Now! 1-0z. TUBE, $1 PosTPAID. Write Dept. L 


Alb BUCKMAN LABORATORIES, INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
Vhe Worlds Finest Decoys at the 
WORLD’S LOWEST PRICES 


FULL MONEY-BACK 
ff / 


LOW — ECONOMICAL 

; WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WE GUARANTEE THERE ARE NO BETTER DECOYS MADE FOR LESS 
THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICES. 30 NEW MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF WATERFOWL. MADE OF LIGHTWEGHT, 
DURABLE BALSA WOOD. PAINTED IN DULL FEATHERTONES. ALL 
HEADS MADE OF NON.SPLITTING WHITEWOOD. HAVE THE 
LIGHTNESS OF FIBRE DECOYS WITH THE ADDED DURABILITY 
ONLY WOOD CAN GIVE. YET THEY ARE FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
LIGHTER THAN REGULAR WOODEN DECOYS. 
RIDE HIGH IN WATER WITH THE GRACE AND 














REGULAR SIZE 


MOVEMENT OF LIVE DUCKS. OUR DUCK AND MALLARD, BLUE- 


GOOSE DECOYS ARE USED BY MORE WORLD 

FAMOUS HUNTERS THAN ANY OTHER DE- 

COYS. FULL SATISFACTION IS GUARANTEED 
Write Dept. 12 For Free Catalog 86 


HERTER’S—WASECA, MINN. ~ Since 1893 


World's Largest Makers of Quality Decoys and Calls 


20 POWER TELESCOPE 


BILL, REDHEAD, 
BLACK MALLARD 


$1259 


Express Collect 








A really fine Telescope which outentie to 26 inches: 
closes to 13 inches. Perfect for Spotting, Spying. 


Hunting, Land and Sea observation, studying Stars, 
other heavenly wonders. Scientifically con- 49 
structed, polished precision lenses. Satis- $ 

faction guaranteed or money refunded. Post 
Send check or money order to Dept. LT4 paid 


CRITERION CO., 438 ASYLUM ST., 


HARTFORD 3, CONN. 








Learn At Home 


Men, Boys, Hunters, Fisher- 
men, mount and save your 
lovely wild-game trophies. Be 
a Taxidermist. Mount Birds, 
earns, Heads, Fish, Tan skins 

OU learn easily, quick!y in spare 
ical Have a grand home-mu- 
seum. The finest and the greatest hobby 
known, for sportsmen, Fun, rea profits. 


Yes, FREE, Beautifu! strange, 
valuable Boo k, telling all abou 
Taxidermy. Contains over 100 
pe autiful va ame - pict t 
s yours REE. if » y ist 


your reauent Y« ar 
all kinds of wild- eames and common specimens to« Ww e 
tively TEACH YOU. Se Ras is opportunity RUSH ates 
postal for this amazing E BOOK. Don't dela 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1108 Elwood Bldg. | Omaha 2, ‘Neb: 
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| and count the patterns. 
| you have a pretty 


I think you'll discover 
good duck gun right now. 


Nine out of 10 ducks are killed at 40 yd. or 
| less. And not one hunter in 10 has skill enough 
| to take advantage of the gun that throws a 


| sighting it in, 
use? Where can I 
| 


| killing pattern beyond 40 yd. In fact, I think 
most men would be better off if they confined 
their duck ranges to 30 yd. or less and used 
| shotguns patterning about 50 percent. The 
wider paterns would give them more hits, more 
ducks, and fewer cripples.—J.O’C. 


Wants 26-in. Barrels 


Question: It seems that the only Model 21 
Winchester shotgun I can get in skeet grade 
has 28-in. barrels. I had 26-in barrels on my 
L. C. Smith, and wonder if the extra 2 in. is 
going to make a difference in handling. I'll 
use the gun mostly for field shooting.—John W. 
Metzger, Pa. 


Answer: I'd suggest you put in a special 
order for a Model 21 with 26-in. barrels. In- 
stead of Skeet No. 1 and Skeet No. 2 chokes, 
order the barrels bored to give you a pattern 
of 45 percent in the right barrel and 55 percent 
in the left, with the load you use most in the 
field. 

Skeet No. 1 is pretty open—designed to throw 
a maximum spread at 20-25 yd. At 30 yd. it 
will often feather birds that you should get. 
It’s fine for the very closest ranges, but too 
open for an all-round gun. Skeet No. 2 gives 
a modified, or 60 per cent, pattern—at least in 
guns that I’ve patterned. 

If you were shooting skeet alone, I'd suggest 
the 28-in. barrels because they give you a 
smoother swing, being slightly muzzle-heavy. 
For field use, though, I consider the 26-in. 
barrels much more lively and _ fast-handling, 
and that’s why I use them.—J.O’C 


Target for Sighting In 


Question: My .300 Savage is mounted with 
Weaver Model KV scope, which has a floating 
dot. I'd “e to use the outfit on chucks. In 
what kind of targets should I 
acquire them? I've had 


poor luck with homemade targets.—Robert B. 
Mowery, Pa. 


Answer: Go to any sporting-goods store and 
buy 100-yd. small-bore tragets. Center its bulls- 
eye with the dot in aiming. Sight in so that 
the 150-gr. bullet hits 2 in. above point of aim 
at 100 yd. Then you will be 1 in. low at 200 
yd., and that is about what you want in var- 
mit shooting.—J.O’C. 


Shar p-Points Hazardous 


Question: I’ve been told that it’s dangerous 
to use sharp-point bullets in my Winchester 
Model 94 carbine, caliber .30 30? Is that true? 
—Dino Anderson, Minn. 


Answer: Absolutely true. You should not 
use sharp-point bullets in a tubular magazine 
because recoil may drive one against the 
primer of the cartridge ahead with enough 
force to explode it.—J.O’C. 


Scope for Woods 


Question: I have a Model 99 Savage rifle, 
.250/300, and for some time I've been toying 
with the notion of equipping it with a scope 
Since all my deer hunting is in New England— 
and shots usually well within 100 yd.—I’d like 
to know if a scope is practical. What power do 
you suggest?—LaForest V. Brown, Mass. 


Answer: Not long ago I talked with some 
New England deer hunters who use scope sights. 
They derided the oft-repeated statement that a 
scope is of no use when ranges are short. They 
said they got deer with scope-equipped rifles 
that they'd have missed with iron sights, be- 
cause with the latter they couldn't have seen 
the deer. The scope apparently has the ability 
to penetrate brush, enabling the shooter to 
know whether it’s a buck or a doe he’s looking 
at. A scope sight also helps a man to place his 
shots more exactly in poor light, because he 
can see the animal better. 

I'd suggest a good 2!4X scope with post reti- 
cule, which is the most conspicuous in brush or 
bum light.—J.O’C. 
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Get This New List of Free Movies 


More than 800 motion-picture films on fishing, 

and kindred subjects are listed in 
the newly revised and expanded booklet, Free Movies for 
Sportsmen's Clubs, prepared by Oc rooor Liik as a service 
All these films are available for showing at 
meetings sponsored by sportsmen’s clubs at no cost except 
that of transportation and insurance. 

These 16 mm. films, many with sound and in color, 
may be had from various commercial organizations and 
official conservation agencies. but not for home exhibi- 
To get them. the borrower must show that he is 
acting officially on behalf of a responsible organization. 
In some cases an attendance of specified size must be 
in others. showing is restricted to a 
has no films 
act as intermediary in any booking. 
bulletin. 
write to 
353 Fourth Ave., 
enclosing 25 cents in coins or stamps. 
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OUT OF SEASON 
(continued from page 44) 


to explain. “Look around,” I said. 
“When you decide there is no gun any- 
where about, we'll drive up to my house 
for breakfast.” 

As we walked along the old road to 
my jeep, I finally convinced him that 
even though I hunt turkeys—and other 
game too—almost all year long, I never 
carry a gun except in season. It wasn’t 
too easy to sell that to a man who con- 
stantly runs into hunters’ tricks and 
deceptions of the weirdest sort. It fur- 
ther amazed him that I didn’t even own 
a camera and that I hunt out of season 
solely for the enjoyment of being in 
the woods, where I can watch the 
squirrels and deer and birds, and locate 
and outwit the wild turkey, most saga- 
cious of them all. 

If you’ve ever hunted out of season 
without a gun—you’ll know what I 
mean. Long ago I learned that there is 
a great deal more to hunting than the 
smell of gunpowder, or even meat on 
the table. In fact, some of the finest 
experiences I ever had in the woods 
with game came when I didn’t expect to 
kill. That’s how I learned most abotit 
the habits of game—knowledge that 
gave me a background for successful 
stalks and clean kills when the season 
was on. And I got a lot of entertain- 
ment, too. 

For months I watched a feud between 

1 pair of fox squirrels and a colony of 
erage. The larger squirrels had taken 
up residence in a hollow snag where the 
bluff pitched off into an inland lake. 
Previously the grays had owned that 
snag and they resented the intrusion 
of their big, colored cousins. I was 
present once when three male grays 
tried to reclaim their home. They 
ganged up on the big boar fox and tried 
to corner him for the geld that would 
make him give up home life; an opera- 
tion common among the squirrel family. 

I don’t know what the outcome would 
have been because the flying bark and 
angry chatter around the huge trunk 
1 the den shell brought a blue-darter 
hawk shooting into the trees. The fox 
squirrel popped into the den-tree hole 
and swung around, his head in the 
doorway. From where I sprawled on 
the ground I could see the shine of his 
cutting teeth. He was ready to fight 

rr his manhood, 

With the hawk on top of them, the 
grays scattered. One jumped forty feet 


to thud against the earth. One dived 


head foremost into a tangle of honey- 
suckle vine. The other shot down the 
tree as if he’d been prodded in the 
pants with a lightning bolt, and dis- 


ppeared into an oak hung with tapes- 


tries of moss. The hawk sat patiently 
‘or thirty minutes waiting for one of 


+ 


them to reappear. Finally he flew away 
When he spotted me with my back 
yainst the ground. 

If I had been hunting with a gun in 
Season, I’d never have seen that little 

yplay of the wild. 

My brother and I own a hunting pre- 
serve on the edge of the Altamaha 
Swamp. We open it to hunters in the 
fall and winter, and from the time deer 
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poriabl fewer The Sight that CAN'T 


"HUNTING 


SIGHT 
by 


BAUSCH 


GUN TO GUN 


™ MOST RUGGED SCOPE EVER BUILT 


=» WINDAGE AND ELEVATION ADJUST- 
MENTS BUILT IN MOUNT 


= INSTANTANEOUSLY VARIABLE POWER 
—2'AX to 4X—also 2'2X and 4X 
fixed power models 


=» EASY INSTALLATION 
= INSTANTLY DETACHABLE 
= CHANGE FROM 


= AUXILIARY IRON SIGHT 
= SUPERB IMAGE QUALITY 


Get Out of 
ZERO! 






Variable 
Power $80 
2X or 4X 

Fixed Power, $65 
Mounts, $25 


WRITE for complete de- 
scriptive literature. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 641 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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RECOIL PADS 





FIELD...SKEET... TRAP MODELS—2 Sizes...3 Colors 


Unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the 
gun... will not harden or soften. . . scientifi- 
cally designed for greatest shooting comfort 

. at your gun store or order direct . . . $3.25 


PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 


1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 


FIX IT 
YOURSELF 


Save yourself a lot of 
expense by doing your 
own odd repair jobs. Get 
this new edition of a famous book, show- 
ing with diagrams and directions, how to 
fix and repair furniture. electric outlets, 
windows, doors, leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather proofing, paint- 
ing and hundreds of other construction 
and repair jobs. Picture diagrams show 
how each job is done Full cloth bound 
DeLuxe edition, only $1.49! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Desk 851 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 























9mm German Auto 
LUGER * *39" 50 


1! 1 ‘ ' 65 foot 1 
5 excellant ‘condition’ $49.50. &8-cartridge maga 
zine mmunition Amer German , ible 
Ove l lengtt S34 We I $1 
F.O.B 
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TED ARMS 
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GUNSTOCKS 
by BISHOP 


r ] CLEAN YOUR 
Guns with 
| Hoppe’s No. 9 


and YOUR GUNS will give you cleaner, 
closer shooting because Hoppe'’s No. 9 


will thoroughly remove all ep. 








primer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling and will prevent 
rust. Ask your gun dealer 
or send us 10c for sample. Woppe 
Helpful ‘‘Gun Cleaning > 
Guide” FREE upon request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 No. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. ar 












Build a permanent “repeat business of 
your own without one penny of invest 
ment! Sell John Neil Air-Cushion Shoes 
Direct from famous New England factory 
Firestone Foamex cushions — complete 
line of men's dress, work, safety shoes! 
DuPont Neoprene non-marking soles 
Women's and children's shoes. Fast deliv 
eries from our mammoth stock department 


Earn up to $30.00 per day! 


JOHN NEIL SHOE CO. 
DEPT. 14— Brockton 64, Mass 


THROWING DAGGER $2’ 
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Write for FREE catalog today! 
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| game, target skill. A powerful ! 
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| woods. 
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season begins in November until it 
closes after the first of the year, I hunt 
with the parties that come into the 
swamp woods. When deer season closes 
and all the visitors go home, I keep on 
hunting deer—without my gun. 

I found one place in Hughes Old 
River, where a deer path came down to 
the water, crossed the 200-foot span to 


| the other side, and led on into the big 


swamp. Many an evening just at dusk 
I paddled my bateau up the river from 
the landing and pulled it under the 
overhanging trees to watch the bucks 
come down the high bank, wade in, and 
then swim the waters to the other shore. 


ne afternoon while I gripped a low 
limb and held the boat still I 
heard a deer, with a pack of hounds on 
his trail, splitting the swamp wide open. 
In my part of the country it’s within 
the law to hunt deer with dogs in sea- 
son. But many times when the season 
is out, the hounds slip away from the 
farmhouses up on the big road and hunt 
alone, just for the fun of the chase. 
Smart deer hunters keep their dogs 
penned tightly, especially during the 
fawning season, because there are a 
few rabid hunters down in my neck of 
the woods who’ll shoot any dog they 
catch running deer in the spring or 
summer months. Most of the time Hugh 
and I catch the dogs and return them 
to their owners—who don’t want them 
in the woods any more than we do. 
As I stood there listening to the ex- 
citing music of the chase, the buck ap- 
peared suddenly at the riverbank. He 
waded into the water, swam fifty feet 
out, and turned back to the same shore 
he had left only moments before. Then 
the dogs reached the bank. Bellowing 
a hot chorus, they hesitated a few sec- 
onds at the edge of the river, jumped in, 
and dug for the other side. The buck 
tiptoed up the river and stood in the 
edge of the willows above me. He 
watched the pack climb the farther 
shore and scatter along the fringe, look- 
ing for his tracks. I'll swear I could 
Then 


Now I know what happened to the 
big buck I jumped last winter in the 
pine woods on the edge of the swamp. 


| The pack lost him at that very spot and 
| we hunted dogs for a day and a half be- 


fore we picked up the last tired bitch. 
This year, if we need fresh meat in 
camp, I'll be waiting for that buck by 
the river’s rim. 

Patience is probably the most im- 
portant lesson my out-of-season hunt- 
ing has taught me. Most every hunter 
I know is too quick on the trigger. By 
being hasty, he sometimes takes the 
smallest buck or the smallest gobbler; 
if he had waited only a few minutes 
more, he might have taken the trophy 
of the year. 

I could cite instances as long as a 
day's stalk through the swamp when, 
by remaining quietly in my blind, I saw 
the whole byplay of the woods instead 
of just the first act. I recall one time 


Hugh and I were well concealed in the 
brushy top of a wind-felled oak. Hugh 
had been trading insults with an old 








gobbler which had circled clear around 
us through the woods, but never once 
showed himself through the screen of 
brush. 

One of the most interesting things 
about that kind of hunting is that every 
creature in the woods trusts the ears 
and eyes of a wild turkey. When I am 
well concealed and swapping loose talk 
with a gobbler, I know that the other 
wild things in the woods around me fol- 
low their normal pursuits, and I see a 
good bit of what goes on. 

That elusive gobbler had just an- 
swered with a tentative, questioning 
yowk, and I was watching a narrow 
tunnel through the myrtle when Hugh 
squeezed my arm. Two large does 
stepped into the clearing not more than 
sixty feet away, their ears cocked in 
the direction of the turkey for a mo- 
ment before they moved slowly and un- 
suspiciously down the forest aisle. 

Immediately behind them stalked the 
largest buck either Hugh or I had seen 
in the woods all year. He still had his 
rack, and the antlers were perfect in 
symmetry and color. If the season had 
been in, I most certainly would have 
shot that buck. 

Then a most amazing thing hap- 
pened. I found my eyes on a buck even 
larger than the one I had coveted. How 
he got into the edge of the brush, I 
didn’t know. He was darker than the 
other animal and he had a rack like a 
muley. Hugh was breathing as hard as 
if he had just wrestled with a bear. 
Both of us had forgotten about the gob- 
bler. We watched the buck until he 
had walked like an elk across the clear- 
ing and followed the smaller animals 
into the brush. We crawled out of the 
blind and stepped over to look at his 
track. Neither of us had ever seen a 
hoof mark like it in our swamp. Nor 
did we ever see his sign again. Where 
the buck came from and where he was 
going is anybody’s guess. I do know, 
though, that if my gun had been in the 
blind with me in season, the first buck 
would have been a trophy and we'd 
never have seen the second one. 


robably one of the most impressive 

things I’ve learned since I took to the 
woods without a gun is to get sownd as 
well as sight pictures. Every hunter, I 
suppose, has heard a squirrel or chip- 
munk scold one of the larger creatures 
who share the wilderness with him. Jays 
and magpies are equally vociferous; 
sometimes they’ll perch over a hunter's 
head and announce his presence just as 
accurately as if every living animal 
within a mile radius had a radar beam 
trained on him. 

There were many times when I'd have 
blasted a squirrel or a blue jay out of 
a tree if I'd had my gun. But without 
the gun I not only learned to out- 
maneuver them, I turned the squawk- 
ing critters from a liability into an as- 
set by listening for them to announce 
the presence of other intruders in the 
woods. 

When a jay or a squirrel or even 4 
fussing catbird sees me and begins to 
heap abuse on my head, I simply find 4 
nook in a thicket and relax until the 
scolder goes away. It may be fiftecn 
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minutes, or it may be half an hour, but 
what is time in the woods? 

Birds will stop singing the moment a 
man moves through near-by thickets 
and under the trees. Usually it’s many 
minutes before they return to their 
busy and melodious activities. If the 
birds are not silenced, the undercurrent 
of their melody changes to quick, harsh 
notes that the woodsman’s practiced 
ear quickly recognizes. A _ tenderfoot 
would never understand or interpret 
them, but a cautious and experienced 
hunter does. 

I’ve learned about ducks, too. In the 
fall and winter months they congregate 
in our river swamps by the thousands, 
to feed on the crop of acorns. When 
the swamps are flooded, some of our 
gunning takes on the color and charac- 
ter of an expedition into an Arkansas 
swamp. 

I like to watch the ducks swing wide 
and cup their wings to come in to the 
decoys. It’s the greatest bang I get 
out of a duck blind, even greater than 
the thrill of knocking down a green- 
head. For that reason, sometimes after 
the season has closed I string my blocks 
on one of the big bends in Hughes Old 
River, just to see the flights pour down 
the slot between the willow trees and 
turn back to the stool. 

Watching them has taught me a 
thing or two. I’ve discovered that a 
lone duck or a pair of birds dropping 
into the decoys will often bring down 
flights of mallards that will not other- 
wise be seduced by the most appealing 
notes on my duck call. That knowledge 
comes in mighty handy when two hunt- 
ers are shooting over one stool and the 
flights are slow. Twice I’ve put it into 
practice and killed my limit simply by 
permitting a few lone drakes or hens 
to land among the decoys. They oblig- 
ingly lured larger flights within shoot- 
ing range. 

But turkeys are my favorite game. 
I've found out a lot about them, too, by 
following and watching them after the 
season ends. And time after time when 
I sat unarmed in a blind and called a 
gobbler up to me, I gathered evidence 
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o promote conservation and ensure 

better fishing and hunting for all, 

sportsmen must work together. If 
you don’t have a club in your com- 
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find many who are eager to join. 
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tative and informative guide was pre- 
pared by Frank J. Valgenti, attorney, 
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and Game Council of the State of New 
Jersey. 
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on why old gobblers are able to reach 
a cagy, ripe maturity. 

I’ve had a tall, long-legged tom an- 
swer on one side of the blind, and half 
an hour later discovered that the same 
bird had slipped up behind me and was 
practically peeping over my shoulder. 

Although many times the big gob- 
blers walk alone, usually they gather 
around them a band of smaller turkeys 
to help them look and listen. Once I 
watched a tom that would make a siz- 
able hunk of meat on any table walk 
across the swamp, well within range of 
my blind. Five minutes later, just as I 
had decided the fun was over for that 
day, the leaves rattled and an old long- 


beard stepped into sight, his head high | 


and alert, and followed the smaller tom 
across the flat. 

Even a veteran turkey hunter, prob- 
ably, would have taken a shot at the first 
gobbler. And, as a result, he’d never get 
a chance at the old man, trailing saga- 
ciously 100 yards behind. 

The more any hunter knows about the 
game he is hunting, the better his luck 
will be. True enough, much game is 
killed by novices blundering through the 
woods. But the man who scores con- 
sistently is the man who is able to put 
himself mentally in the same fur or hide 
or feathers as his quarry. He’s got to 
know how the species will think or act. 

True, each bird or animal is as indi- 
vidualistic as a human; each has a per- 
sonality of his own. Yet many habits 
are common to each species and, given 
a set of circumstances or conditions, 
each species will follow a common pat- 


tern. That’s what makes knowledge of 
each kind of game important to the 


man who hunts it. 

But that’s not why I hunt out of sea- 
son. I simply enjoy being in the woods, 
in season and out. There’s satisfaction 
in developing a brand of woodsmanship 
that outmaneuvers game, whether you 
make a kill or not. Without a gun, 
there’s no bag limit, no hunting hours, 
and no regulations. When you kill, the 
fun of hunting is over. But it’s never 
over if you hunt out of season—-with- 
out a gun. THE END 


Fishing and Hunting .. . 


A SPORTSMEN’S CLUB! 


know to get the organization started 
and keep it going--how to prepare a 
certificate of incorporation, draw up a 
constitution and by-laws, and plan pro- 
grams of activities for the various com- 
mittees. 

How to Form a Sportsmen's Club is 
made available to all interested groups 
or individuals at a cost of only 10 cents 
to cover handling and mailing. To ob- 
tam a copy, simply write to Sports- 
men’s Service: OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and 
enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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Marble’s Woodcraft No.49 
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Marbie's Water- 
proof Match Box 
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even under water 
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Powerful, silent, accurate. 
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Heavy duty 7” ash stock. 
40 steel balls, extra rubber, target 
GUARANTEED - at dealers, or send $1.25 to 
Wham-0 Mfg. Co., Box 8P, South Pasadena, Calif. 
* Professional model of Nat'l Slingshot Assn. “ 
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‘New! Exciting! BERETTA 
FEATHERWEIGHT .22 cal. 


World's Lightest .22 cal. Pistol 


$53.75 Regular Model 


De Luxe model with 
genuine pearl handles, $8-75 extra 


17 oz.—6"; skeletonized 
outside speed hammer; target ‘‘hand- 
clasp’’ grip; 5th-finger rest, handweb 
spur; 10-shot capacity. 5-second take- 
down; precision-constructed of finest Ordnance 
steel—with hand-polished satin finish Dur- 


aluminum frame. Many other features. 
Send check or money order to 


J. L. GALEF & SON, INC. 
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RED’S LAST LION 


(continued from page 43) 


could easily avoid an aged, crippled 
hound. He’d have to be crowded before 
| he’d tree, and I feared Old Red was too 
| slow to do the job. 

Even before I reached the first bit of 
brush, I spotted a string of large, round 
imprints Indian-filing up the sandy 
draw. The creases that separated the 
saucer-size heels into three parts were 
indisputable proof the tracks were those 
| of a lion. Whether I liked it or not, I 
was in the middle of a red-hot cougar 
| hunt. 

This was something I certainly hadn’t 
bargained for. If I had a horse, I would 
have thoroughly enjoyed letting Old 
Red have a try at bringing the critter 
to bay. I could have ridden beside the 
dog and terminated the chase when I 
chose. But afoot, it was better than an 
even chance the hound would get away 
from me and run the cougar clear out 
of the country. 

I dashed up the draw fast. Perhaps 
the trail would cool a bit on the sunny 
slope above, and I could overtake the 
dog. I wanted to prevent him from tor- 
turing himself by continuing a chase 
| that would surely be long, hard, and 
| probably futile. 
| The instant I panted to the comb of 

| the ridge I saw Old Red toiling up a 
near-by mountainside, driving straight 
for a knoblike knoll. The trail hadn’t 
| cooled a bit. In fact, it appeared to be 
| getting warmer. If I expected to stop 
the dog, I’d have to act quickly; even 
traveling uphill he was slowly pulling 
away from me. 

| Then, off to my left, I spotted a 
| cluster of low cliffs. Knowing lions, it 
| was my guess the trail would lead that 
| way sooner or later. By shortcutting 
| over there, maybe I could intercept the 
hound. I ran full tilt for the bluffs. 

However, Old Red reached the knoll, 
veered to the left, and beelined for the 
cliffs, yowling as if he were only one 
jump behind the lion. And he beat me 
there by a full quarter of a mile. He dis- 
| appeared momentarily behind a rocky 
wall and popped into sight a little far- 
ther up the broken bluff. Then he 
clambered to the crest of the topmost 
pinnacle and stopped. 

Despite my aching lungs, I put on a 
burst of speed. This was the break I’d 
been hoping for. Something had hap- 
pened to the trail, apparently, and now 
was my chance to overtake the puzzled 
dog. 

But if Old Red was stumped, it was 
not for long. For a few seconds he stood 
perfectly still atop the towering out- 
cropping, looking for all the world like 
a weather vane on a steep-roofed build- 
ing. He must have been sizing up the 
situation, for suddenly he dived down 
the opposite slope, bawling lustily. 

Abruptly his voice rose to a frenzied 
“Yuump-yuump-yuump!” and I knew 
he’d jumped the cougar. Old Red’s cries 
told me the lion was sticking with’ the 
broken, circular bluff, yet I was hardly 
prepared for what happened next. The 
baying suddenly trailed off to a low, 
eager whine. Had the cat leaped from 
the sheer cliff where the old dog couldn’t 











possibly follow? Ox had the hound lost 
the red-hot trail? 

I got a fast answer. The lion burst 
into full view, hugging the base of the 
low, broken bluff. He wasn’t scared, 
just mildly alarmed. He was galloping 
along easily, his black-topped tail flop- 
ping loosely, like a pennant riding a 
breeze. The large, heavy-shouldered 
cat was barely 350 yards away, and 
there I was with nothing but a handgun. 
I could have cut the beast down with a 
high-powered rifle. But I’d have had 
to shoot mighty fast; a reddish blur 
catapulted from the low bluff, diving 
straight at the cougar. 

It was Old Red! He had been slowed 
by the sheer cliff, but he had stuck to 
the trail. 

The lion saw the dog spilling off the 
seven-foot bluff and he attempted to 
whirl about. But he didn’t quite make 
it. The hound struck him on the side 
and sent him sprawling. Although Old 
Red had undoubtedly been shaken up, 
he was the first to his feet. He prompt- 
ly lunged for the lion. But the beast 
righted himself and took off, the old 
dog’s blunt fangs nipping at his heels. 
He was steadily drawing away from 
Old Red as they shot from sight around 
the base of the bluff. 

I raced to the top of the outcropping, 
hoping to get within effective handgun 
range. No luck. By the time I made the 
stiff climb, the lion was gone. Old Red 
was slamming through an oak thicket 
half a mile away, squalling insults at 
the critter. 

But, apparently, the cougar had some- 
thing else on his mind. And I had a 
hunch what it was. A scant mile ahead 
was a still larger cluster of granite out- 
croppings. The lion was evidently bent 
on reaching some secret retreat over 
there. I scooted from my perch and 
sprinted straight for the tallest of the 
rock piles. 


Ri before I reached the base of the 
peak, I heard Old Red driving true 
and hard among the rocks. When final- 
ly I took up my stand on a spirelike 
sliver of granite, the chase had pushed 
on down to the farthest cliffs. I fully 
expected to see the lion make a break 
for another stretch of rugged country. 
But he didn’t. He hit the last bluff and 
turned back, seemingly reluctant to 
leave the rough going. 

I eased down the steep slope 200 
yards and waited near a small drop-off, 
hoping to intercept the critter if he 
tried to back-track. However, the in- 
stant I stopped I saw a tawny shape 
spring up a ten-foot-high bluff. It was 
the cougar. He’d back-tracked a short 
distance and leaped a small, straight- 
sided cliff. Then, although he was 500 
yards distant, I saw him settle, his mas- 
sive legs working nervously, like a cat 
getting set to pounce on a mouse. 

If Old Red had appeared below th 
lion’s perch at that instant, the big cat 
would have struck him down. But after 
the cougar watched his back track a 
few seconds his nerve appeared t: 
crack; he turned and soft-footed aroun: 
the bench, his white belly hairs drag 
ging the rocks. 

When Old Red came slamming aroun 
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the talus he braked to an abrupt stop. 
When he didn’t find what he was look- 
ing for, he returned to the spot where 
the cat had left the ground and scanned 
the low bluff. Then he did something 
that was little short of human. He let 
out a short, chagrined yelp and raced 
back around the rocky wall. He must 
have found a detour, for a moment later 
he came galloping around the little 
shelf. When he discovered the track his 
hackles lifted and he barged up the 
slope, making enough noise for a whole 
pack of hounds. 

I don’t know whether it was the noise 
or simply the sight of the dog that 
caused the cougar’s blood to turn to 
water. But right then he made a bad 
mistake. He left the rocks and fairly 
sailed down the steep, oak-dotted slope. 
Old Red was scarcely fifty feet behind 
him as he left the rugged terrain, and 
it was a nip-and-tuck race for the first 
200 yards. Then Old Red began drop- 
ping back. However, he could run his 
best downhill, and he was still making 
it hot for the big critter. If he could 
hang on a little longer the lion’s small 
lungs would play out and the beast 
would surely take to a tree. 

When the cat disappeared from sight, 
almost half a mile away, he was pulling 
ahead steadily. The game hound was 
running his heart out, I knew, and I 
wished more than ever that I'd been 
able to stop him. But from the very 
start I had little or nothing to do with 
this chase; it had been a hell-roaring 
battle between cat and dog all the way. 
Although I figured the lion was good 


as gone, I hurried down the steep hill- 
side, determined to stay in hearing dis- | 
tance. Just as I left the rocks I thought 
I heard Old Red sing treed. I stopped 
to listen. The distance-muted cry floated | 
back to me, clear, unmistakable, saying: | 
“Here he is, boss, come take a look at! 
him!” 

I ran like a spooked deer, leaping 
blithely over brush that I wouldn't ordi- 
narily have attempted to hurdle on a 
bet. And when I arrived at the tree, I 
found a very tired but happy old hound 
looking up at a winded and sore-footed 
lion. A single head shot brought the 
big critter toppling from the tree, dead 
before he hit the ground. 

To my surprise, Old Red didn’t come 
over and worry the cat’s long, sleek 
body. I had a hunch right then that 
all was not well with him. By the time 
we reached the car with our prize, 
though, he appeared to be his old self 
once more. But when we reached home, 
he retired to his kennel as if a great 
weariness had taken hold of his crippled 
body. It had. When I went out to feed 
him a few hours later, he didn’t core 
at my call. I rushed to the kennel, 
reached inside, and placed my hand on 
his curled-up body. The old dog was 
dead. 

The following day I took Old Red back | 
to the isolated little park and buried him 
in the heart of the mountains he loved. | 

There never was a greater hound. | 
He was born a big-game hound and he 
died one. Knowing Old Red, I guess 
that’s the way he would have wanted 
it to be. THE END 
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“LONG SHOT” GRIZZLY 


(continued from page 38) 


stopped a couple of times and swung 
his head around to test the wind, which 
was coming directly from behind him. 
Once he walked back a dozen yards 
along the riverbank and I was afraid 
he'd give us the slip, but he turned 
again. 

When he got halfway between the 
place where he had emerged and the 
bend directly below us, Jim whispered, 
“Can you hit him from here?” 

I brought my rifle up and put the 
iron sights on the bear, but the shot 
didn’t look good. “I don’t know,’ I 
answered honestly. 

“If you don’t know, don’t shoot,” Jim 
said tersely. 

The grizzly came on with tantalizing 
slowness, reached the bend of the 
stream, rounded it and halted, and 
stood broadside to us. He was swinging 
his massive head, testing the wind. 

“How about it now?” Jim muttered. 
“He’s just under 200 yards.” 

I tried the sights again and the griz- 
zly made a comfortable patch of gray 
n the center of the peep. “I can bust 
him,” I said confidently. 

“Then get going!” 

I held behind the shoulder, a little 
high, and sent my 220-grain Silvertip 

ullet hammering into him where I 
hought it would do the most good. 
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Jim kept his glasses riveted on the| » 


bear and saw the bullet hit. ‘Good 
shot!” he grunted emphatically. 

But the grizzly did not go down. He 
let out a bawl of rage and pain that 
made my hair stand up, spun around | 
once or twice, and sat down heavily on | 
his haunches with one leg crumpled 
under him. Then he came erect on his 
hind feet, and his big brown head| 
whipped from side to side as he searched | 
the hillside for the thing that had hurt | 
him. If he saw us now, oh brother! He | 
didn’t bawl again or make another | 
sound, but he looked ten feet tall and | 
my heart was pounding like a eal 
matic hammer. 

“Shall I give him another pill?” I| 
whispered. | 

“Don’t lift a hand,” said Jim. ‘“He’s 
looking for us!” 

I had already guessed that. Now I 
wanted to know what to do about it. | 
I was strongly tempted to pour a sec- | 
ond shot into the bear, but I figured | 
Jim knew a lot more about this busi- 
ness than I did, so I stayed motionless, 
with the safety off and the rifle ready, | 
and waited things out. 

The grizzly stayed upreared for what 
seemed to me like a full minute. Then 
he settled back on all fours and began 
to circle clumsily, like a huge dog 
chasing its tail. I could see now that 
he was badly hurt. He was ripping and 
clawing at the ground in insane anger, 
tearing up grass and brush as he spun 


| 
| 








NEW 1952 MODEL 


6 CELL 


“Sealed Beam” 


FLASHLIGHT 


10 Cell Performance 
Uses Special Bulb 


A 6 cell light using a 5 
cell new Sealed Beam’ 
bulb. The extra cell pro 
duces an overloaded voltage 
causing up to TWICE the 
candle-power. It's a HI 
BRED 


2 FLASHLIGHTS IN 1 
Unsecrews in the middle 
making powerful $6 6cell 
flashlight for use around 
home. Fits auto glove com 
partment 


“MILE” DISTANCE 
Shoots a blinding spot beam 
of 10 cell candle-power al 
most a full mile! Positively 
Zuaranteed to he _ the 
strongest most powerful 
flashlight you ever used or 
your money back at once 


FISHING—HUNTING 
Batteries last twice as 
long Makes ideal boat 
light A coon hunter's 
dream light 


$4996 mn SQso 
2 FOR 

Add 25c ea. postage and 

special packing. 

Special bulbs...5 for 85¢ 

Extra reflector 98c 

Shoulder sling $1.39 

Batteries—set of 6 75¢ 


DOG SUPPLY HOUSE 


P. O. Box 4465, Dept. C8 
DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN 
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Best Decoys « Lowest Prices 


a 


Nest for easy carrying. Will last o lifetime. Money-back guorontee 
are the finest, most durable decoys mad f 





Herter's full-bodied field goose 
t der tre- 


s shaped 












decoy of its type which can be 
submerged in water 24 doys without 
losing shape, is the only one which 


will carry the weight of on averoge 





an. Larger than life size. Detachable 


ads. Details perfectly moulded and 






erior decoys are selling 
ompore them. Complete with legs, per doz. $18.00, not postpaid 
Herter's folding goose field decoy (below) hos either feeding or upright heod 


Full life size. Every feather is exactingly reproduced from 





tough, waterproofed fiber-board. The sides spread for full-bodied effect. Money 
bock if these are not the most 











durable. felike decoys of thew 
type available. Complete with legs 
and spreaders. Per doz. $! 4.00, 
not postpaid 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
CATALOG 86 
ADORESS DEPT. 12 


’ World's Largest Makers of Quality 
HERTER S Inc Decoys and Game Calls 
’ © WASECA MINNESOTA USA SINCE 189 










Put gun experts and a 
gun store in your own Home! 


New enlarged domestic and foreign 
gun section (even Mannlicher-Schoenauers!) 
New instructive articles. Parts, accessories, clothing 
Latest Books. Finest fishing tackle. 9,000 
illustrations, 20,000 items. All can be ordered by mail. 


ORDER TODAY! Dept. OL 8-51 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 





45-17 Pearson St. Long Isiand City 1, N.Y 
Sales and Showrooms 507 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.) N Y. 
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Now Shoot This Fine 
Crossbow 


FASTEST GROWING LIKE A GUN 
SPORT IN U.S.! REAL SPORT 


HUNTERS— Kill bear, dee eo oe small game with this superb- 
ly constructed crossbow RGET SHOOTERS New bac k- 


yard fun for the whole ‘amar -eye accuracy. Ecc 


ACCURATE 
POWERFUL 


sh ’ 


illustrated Target Arrows 
-95 doz.) 


Dept. 10, Schmid & Co., 1513 N. Gardner, Lous Angeles 46, Calif. 





INSTANT GUN BLUE 


$1.00 Kit... Removes grease, penetrates rust, leaves 
@ satin blue-black finish. Takes minutes, not hours. 
Kit includes Gun Blue, cotton, Crocus cloth end 
steel wool. Ask your dealer...or write for folder. 


C.$. VAN GORDEN & SON "Sis!" 


ait jin 


st AE f Sling-shot ammu 


nition of uniform weight and 
a ize 


Gives flatter trajectory, 
Y vrea velocity, higher scores! Made 
7 from speci 


oe formula of silicates and me 
oxide *erfectly re und, black, 45 cal. Satis- 
faction or moneys 300 rounds for $1 postpaid 


Ed Mack Co., vooliay Ts Bridgeport, W. Va. 


HEISER eto 
HOLSTERS—GUN CASES—BELTS 


Send 25c for catalog (credited 
against first order). 


THE HERMAN H. HEISER COMPANY 
Since 1858 © DENVER 4, COLORADO 














TWO PIECE 
Scone Mount Rate 


All Steel, Yet Only 2 oz. 
‘a2 factory drilled holes 
M70 and 721-722 Only. 
Fits All Buehler Rings. 


Maynard P. ‘Buehler 
Write for Free Folder OL-8, Orinda, Calif. 


= FOR PERFECT GUNS 
- Inside and Out with ONE Nitro-Solvent 
Armaso.V 








USE ARMASOLV! 


No ‘‘after cleaning’’ oils needed, Polar 
ized Penetri ae Stays put temoves 
Fouling, Mois pe LE Inhibits 
CHLORATE PRIMER RUST! Performance 
ee de, climates, Handy :‘ : 
sk your dealer, or 2 
.00 rc rs atp aid from: 


J. A. GAINES CO 
ANNISTON, ALA. 


Dealers Write 
1910 E. HARRIS AVE. 














FINE BOWS and ARROWS 


SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 


Catalog 5c 
HAND BOOK—IIlustrated 


Instructions on Making and 
Shooting Archery Tackle 75c 


L. E. STEMMLER CO. 
LONG BOW: ACRES 
MANORVILLE, L. I, N. Y. 








Designed to Please the 
Most Critical Shooter! 
Beautiful Duraluminum 


TSH 


ing Rod, Tips, Bronze Brushes. 
sree? KITS Solvent. Gunslick, Patches and 
Baas Oil. TRAY IS REMOVABLE 


Shotgun Kits $2.95. Rifle Kits 


$2.75 or Pistol Kits $2.25. Bu 


from your Hardware or Sporting 


Goods Poa. 


| went down over 


| waiting for a hint of motion. 
| a wounded grizzly to’lie down in such a 
| place and wait for you to walk in on 


| lightning. 


round and round, and I got a pretty 


| good idea of what happens to a man 


who is mauled by a wounded bear! 

He made half a dozen turns, then 
the bank into the 
stream and sagged into the water. 

We watched for twenty minutes, 
“It’s like 


him,” Jim explained. ‘You get close 
enough and he jumps you like a bolt of 
We'll take no chances.” 

A while later we moved warily down 
the slope toward the bear, a step ata 
time. From fifty feet away I felt cer- 
tain he was done for. But Jim stopped 
me again and we waited three or four 
minutes more. 

Then we walked down to within a 
few paces and Jim picked up a rock the 
size of a baseball. “‘Put your gun on 
him,’’ he instructed, ‘‘and if he moves 
when this rock hits him, don’t miss!” 


He threw the stone, but there was 
no longer need for caution. The grizzly 
was dead, his lungs and heart ripped 
apart by the one bullet from the .30/06. 

Jim estimated the bear at 650 pounds. 
He measured 8 feet 10 inches from nose 
to tail and 7 feet 6 inches across the 
outspread forelegs after he was skinned. 
His worn teeth showed he was old, and 
his front. claws lacked only a quarter 
inch of being five inches long. His pelt 
was everything I’d hoped for—thick 
and heavy, with a wide stripe of dark 
brown running down the middle of the 
back. The residents around Teslin 
Lake told me I had one of the best griz- 
zly skins ever taken in that part of 
British Columbia. 

We were back at Teslin Lake next 
morning. My bear hunt had _ lasted 
forty-eight hours. After waiting forty- 
eight years I had taken a long-shot 
gamble, and my number had come up. 
I'll let you guess what it was. THE END 
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| water. 


Clean- 
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Make 


"HIM" ha 1 
with a GUNSLICK KIT! 





OUTERS LABORATORIES, Inc, rane OL-8, ONALASKA, WIS. 





BINOCULARS 7 


German made, 
lenses and center focusing gives 
exact eye adjustment, large 42MM 
objectives. Long range. Strongly 
built. Weight 10 oz. Extra wide 
Field of view. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed or money refunded. Send check or 
money order. $*).95 


precision ground 








CRITERION CO., DEPT. DLB-11 Para 
438 Asylum St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
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| DON’T CATCH FISH 


(continued from page 41) 


I moved confidently 
against the Upatoie, the Ochillee, the 
Chattahoochee. No dice. ‘Look, son, 
you have to know someone with a pri- 
vate pond.” I met Mr. Rodgers, who 
had one. I explained my problem. When 


old-timer told me. 


|my hook went into his pond the fish 


were instantly stricken with lockjaw. 
But one day a year or so later the law 
of rewarded persistence paid off. I 
caught a 21!2-pound black bass! I was 
minnow fishing from the bank of pad- 


| filled Weem’s Pond, and my cork went 


down! It didn’t shoot down; it just 
went out a couple of feet, dipped a few 
inches under, and vibrated wildly. 
The cause was quickly apparent. 
Br’er Bass, after turning around and 


| starting off with my five-cent minnow, 
| had snagged the leader around a weed 


and there he was, spitting and slap- 
and sticking his tail out of the 


Mac, when I say I caught that fish I 
mean just that.‘ I laid down my pole 


| and jumped right onto the middle of his 
| back, screaming “ 
| I was nearly normal again in only three 
| weeks. 


I got one! I got one!” 


last real fish I 
anywhere else. 
Two 


And that was the 
caught—in Georgia, or 
You wonder why I’m fed up? 


| real fish in four years of trying! Why, 
| dagnabbit, 


counting fishing-license fees 
in half a dozen states, gasoline, lure re- 
placement, and bait, I figure those two 
at just about $150 apiece. Un- 
cleaned. 

One morning in March of last year 
I sat cramped into a confounded rubber 
The air was leather-jacket cold 
but the mosquitoes and gnats didn’t 
seem to mind. I did. I'd been sitting 
there since 4:30 a.m. (“Fish early, boy, 
to get the big ones.’’) The bass were 
happy, though. Like my left leg, they 
were still asleep. 

Along about 6:30 the sun finally 
struggled through the vapors stream- 
ing up from the surface, the bugs moved 


on to warmer flesh, and life began to 
look less grim. I checked my minnows; 
they were cold but willing. I checked 
my cork; the top was dry, the minnow 
swimming with enthusiasm. I settled 
back to wait the fish out. They won. 

At 11:30 a.m. a lieutenant colonel 
drove up to the edge of the pond and got 
out of his car. After sliding down the 
six-foot bank to the water level he 
briskly tossed in a minnow, pulled out 
a 414-pound bass, climbed the bank, 
started his car, and drove away. Like 
that. That fast. I stayed until 8 o’clock 
that evening and slunk home. 

It isn’t that I don’t have perseverance. 
I’ve stood so quietly and so long in one 
place, trying to entice a scary bass to 
take a minnow, that two water moc- 
casins actually touched my foot in 
sliding by. And I’ve spent months prac- 
ticing technique. 

One day in the summer of 1948 I 
came across a hatch of white desert 
flies on a quiet stretch of the North 
Platte River in Wyoming. From where 
U.S. Highway 30 crosses the river on 
a steel trestle, north along the river fo 
about 400 yards the water was covered 
with fluttering, dying, and dead flies. It 
was a trout’s dream of paradise—and 
it was apparent that the fish were tak- 
ing full advantage of it. 

Here was my chance! Quickly |! 
changed to the proper fly, indistinguish- 
able from the natural. Confidently | 
cast and cast — and cast. My fl) 
floated without a drag, quivering as 
lifelike as any on the surface. My fl: 
looked just like the rest. And that 
was the whole trouble! There wa 
roughly one chance in 900,000 that an) 
given trout would happen to pick out 
my imitation as the next course in hi 
meal. No trout did, although thes 
dimpled the water on all sides. 

New hatch of flies? Bah! 

Like I said, Mac, I’m fed up. Now i 
you'll excuse me, I’ve got to get uy) 
early in the morning. They say th: 
channel cats are biting up on the Chat 
tahoochee below the Bartlett’s Ferr) 
Dam. 


And maybe, just maybe———___ THE EN 
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Bore 


ant to save cartridges and wear 

and tear on your nerves when 

sighting in a scope or new set 
of iron sights? Try the stunt known as 
bore sighting. It puts you roughly on 
the target and then you can, with a 
little shooting, get your groups where 
you want them. 

There isn’t much to the method, but 
your rifle must be so constructed that 
you can look through the bore. (This 
means a bolt action or a falling-block 
single shot, not a lever action.) The 
rifle should be held steady in a rest of 
some sort, so that you can look through 
the sights and the bore without touching 
it. A vise is ideal, but lacking one you 
can use a wooden or even a cardboard 
box with V’s of the proper depth cut 
in the ends. 

Open the action and train the rifle on 
a conspicuous object—-a bullseye, an 
O in a sign, a discolored brick in a wall, 
etc.so that it appears exactly in the 
center of the bore. Next, see where the 
sights are looking. Let us suppose they 
are high and to the right of the object 
seen through the bore. That means, 
of course, that the rifle would shoot low 
and to the left. Now adjust your sights 
until they and the bore are looking at 
exactly the same spot. 

With the sights so adjusted, almost 
any rifle will be on, let us say, a 100-yd. 
small-bore target at 100 yd. Now you 
can shoot test groups and make final 
adjustments. 

You can go even further. Suppose 
you are sighting in a rifle whose bullet 
has a drop of 12 in. below line of bore 
at 200 yd.—say the 180-gr. bullet in 
the .30/06. If you wish, you can adjust 
it so that the bore points to a spot 12 in. 
higher than the sighting point at that 
range. Theoretically, you'll be right on 
the nose. 

But only theoretically! 

The unpredictable factor is barrel 
vibration—and no two barrels vibrate 
exactly alike. A_ stiff, fairly heavy, 
Well-bedded barrel will usually shoot 
pretty much where it points. A light, 
sloppily bedded barrel with a few dove- 
tails cut in it may shoot as much as 
1 ft. off at 100 yd. 

At the worst, though, the bore- 
sighted rifle is on the target somewhere, 
and the man behind it hasn't wasted 
any 20-cent cartridges getting it there. 
At the best, only minor adjustments 
need be made. A few days before I 


Sighting 
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RANGE... 


O'CONNOR 


wrote this I had a gunsmith mount a 
Weaver K-8 on a .257. He bore-sighted 
so that crosshairs were on a brick seen 
through the center of the bore at about 
50 yd. When I got the musket home I 
took it out to a bench rest and refined 
his sighting so that the bore centered 
slightly above the point of aim at 200 
yd. This was to allow for bullet drop. 

When I shot I got a group in the 
black on a 200-yd. small-bore target, 
2 in. to the left and 4 in. high. I then 
adjusted four clicks to the right and 
eight clicks down. Then I fired five 
shots for checking, and put a group 
right in the middle of the 10-ring. 

On another occasion I was even 
luckier. I bore-sighted a friend’s Model 
70 Winchester in .270 with a Weaver 


K-2.5 scope on a Redfield Jr. mount 
and, as luck would have it, no further 
adjustment was _ necessary. Bullets 


were forming a group 4 in. high at 200 
yd., which was exactly what he wanted. 

But no one should expect that good 
fortune. What you want is to save 
some money by getting on the target 
the first shot so you can refine your 
sighting from there. If you do better 
than that it is largely luck. 


Offer Variable Chokes 


_— shotguns factory- 
equipped with variable-choke de- 
vices will be available this year in 
Models 12, 25, 37, 42, and 97. The Cutts 
Compensator can be fitted in all gauges, 
the Weaver-Choke and standard or 
ventilated Poly-Choke only in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges. 

As another new item, Winchester is 
bringing out the Model 25 pump with 
28-in. barrel bored improved cylinder. 
One Winchester customer I could name 
wishes the barrel were 26 in.—even 25! 


New Ballistics Data 
\ new ballistics sheet giving velocity 


and energy data for all Remington- | 


Peters metallic cartridges is available 
from the Remington Arms Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
corrections have been made on data 





Fans will find that some | 


previously published since dope has been | 


worked out by 
with a slide rule. They will also find 
plenty of material for settling and start- 
ing arguments. Velocity and energy for 


all centerfire metallics is given at the 


chronographing, not | 





Dept. LH Dixwell Ave., 


ALL-PURPOSE, LOW- PRICED 











HI-STANDARD 
Sport-King 


For only $44 you can have this value-packeu light 
weight 22 long rifle automatic with either tuc 6344 
target barrel or the 41” all- sport barrel. C et both 
these precision-broached barrels for only $8 
more. Instantly interchangeable without tools. 
No other pistol has this feature. 


@ Ideal for hunter, fisherman, trapper or camper. 
Just the gun for plinking or shooting varmints 
or small game, or as light-weight target pistol. 
Nothing else available of this quality for any- 
where near this low price. 


Equipped with diamond-checkered molded grips 
with comfortable thumb rest. Or you can add 
the finest carved black walnut grips for only $8.50 
more. 


@ Accurate glareprooted fixed sights. Easily in- 
stalled rear adjustable sight with positive click 
adjustments for windage and elevation, and 
compensating front sight, available in a kit 
for $6 additional. 

Ask your dealer about the Sport-King and the 

heavier target automatics-—used by the world’s 

leading target shooters—the Olympic for 22 shorts 
and the Supermatic and Field-King for 22 long 
rifle cartridges. Write for free folder about all Hi- 

Standard pistols. 


HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Hi imden, Connecticut 
onarcantcdateinis a B 






PACKED WITH POWER 


POWer-pac 


SHOT CONTROL 









NO BLAST 
more killing power cuts 
recoil to minimum and eliminates discomforting 


MORE KILLS... 
Perfect patterns 


LESS RECOIL... 


muzzle blast complete with shore, medium, 
long range tubes, case and wrench $18.50 


Write for FREE Folder ..or see your dealer 





PACHMAYR GUN WORKS 
1220 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif 











he an “ALASKAN" 


DEER CALL :: 


> ES 
Alaskan Deer Call lures bucks to you for a i 4 
a close shot. Assures results with all species.“ 4 
Like calls used by Alaskan Indians for hundreds of years. 
Sturdily built, easy-to-use. Complete instructions ried 


and proved the country over. Ask your dealer or ORDER BY MAIL! 
Vest 





-ALASKAN DEER CALL, Inc. 


RT. 2, BOX 544 © PORTLAND 10, OREGON 


g 
Shoes Rebuilt 


Send them to us and we will 
rebuild them as good as new. 
We can rebuild most makes of 
Leather Top Rubbers but we 
cannot rebuild old leather 
shoes or moccasins. We will 
attach our new 1951 Hunt- 
ing Rubbers which are the 
same quality crepe sole rub- 
bers used in 1941, replace 
missing eyelets, make small 
repairs and supply new leather 
laces. Whole sizes only. 3 to 
13, D, EE, and FF widths. 
Price $5.85 postpaid East of 
Mississippi River. If West, 
add 25c. 





Write for Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
258 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Vfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Send 50c for Beautiful Up to 

Date Catalog. Price of Catalog 
HY. HUNTER applied to first purchase. 
5666 W. 3rd St., Dept.B-8,Los Angeles 36, Calif. 














improve Your Score GRIPS 
Franzite Grips are positively i 
unbreakable most durable 


made, Offered for Colt, oe 

& Wesson, Hi-Standard Or 

gies, Luger, Mauser, other de- 

mestic and imported guns, Wide choice 

of smart designs in Ivory, pearl, wi spite 

onyx, agate black and a few ti 

sti aghorn and carved grips. Low prices! FREE 

NEW CATALOG Dealers wanted, o os 
5501 Broz adway,. ept. 

SPORTS. Inc. ( Mfrs.) CHICAGO 40. ILL. 


FREE—Amazing Book on _ 


RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 


If you suffer the aches ae and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested. in ARTHRITIS, NEURITIS, 
SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for the FREE 
Book, It reveals important facts about why drugs and 
medicine give only temporary relief without removing 
causes. Explains fully a proven, specialized system of 
treatment that may save you years of distress. No 
obligation. Write for, this FREE Book today! 
_BALL CLINIC, Dept. 532 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
EN Men afflicted with Bladder _ 
Physical Inability and Gen- 
eral Impotency send for our 
Life. Write today. No Obligation. 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. 1801 Excelsior Springs, Mo. — 


Trouble, Getting Up Nights, 
40 amazing FREE BOOK that 
“RANDALL MADE” KNIVES 





Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Dizziness, 
tells how you may correct these condi- 
tions and have new health and Zest in 





MILITARY FIGHTING AND SPORTING KNIVES 
Handmade of Swedish tool steel—finest quality and workm anship 
obtainable I guarantee you can’t buy a finer knife.’’ Several 
models to choose from, all with Heiser sheaths Prices $7 

: for folder of descriptions, prices and _ instructive 
knife manual, 50c for Fighting knife booklet 


W. D. RANDALL, JR., Box 1988-0, Orlando, Fla. 





SHOOTS ARROWS LIKE BULLETS. 
—_ get cont d, smashit ower and guided -thght racv. wit 
"Oru the husky Meerrabber catapult dn t vst ’ 

ny l Hand-fit gnp, bead sight, 1 3 | 


ALL FOR 


71 00 


ORDER BY MAIL 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
YR YOUR MONEY BACK Target on 


2 rubber pes 0 
1 steel-tipped hy tow 
nd rules for Aer-O-Gun 


YOU GET — Aer O-Gun =. 


11 for $1, hunting. 9 for § 


DECCO PRODUCTS 298 Gens Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


How to aeiiien 
Your Shooting! 


Here is the 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25c! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
“sighting 
in”, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
use of tele- 


most 


Shooting acts 


control, 


sistance, 
sights — and 
hundreds _ of 
hints to 
your 
Order Your Copy Today—Only 25c! 
SHootinc Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles. shotguns, 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights—with 
a. wealth of valuable tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25c for your cop) 
Address Dept. 851. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue’ New York 10, N.Y. 
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| Some 


Phoenix, Ariz., 


| do the same job. 


| Griffin 





| service 


|or fourth 


| Who made them ? 





muzzle and at 100, 200, 
together with midrange 
over the same ranges. 

listics are given to 100 yd. 


and 300 yd., 
trajectories 
Rimfire bal- 


Hinged Floorplates 


ne of the slickest devices for quick- 

ly unloading rifle magazines is the 
hinged floorplate with a release button 
in the forward portion of the trigger 
guard. This was a feature found on 
the high-class Mauser actions made he- 
fore the war by the Mauser Werke at 
Oberndorf, Germany, particularly the 
square-bridge actions for Magnum car- 
tridges and the shorter ‘‘standard” ac- 
tions for the .30/06 and 8 x 60 mm. 

The release button in the trigger 
guard is much faster than the one con- 
trolling the hinged floorplate in the 
Model 70 Winchester. And it stays put 
much better than the release lever 
along the bottom of the floorplate in 
other Mauser actions. 

With it, one merely presses the re- 
lease button and the magazine empties. 
No need to work each loaded cartridge 
through the chamber as you do in a 
rifle with a nondetachable or nonhinged 


| floorplate. 


Bill Sukalle, 1120 E. Washington St., 
has been installing 3uch 
floorplates for years. Roy Dunlap, 2319 
Fort Lowell Road, Tucson, Ariz., can 
So can Al Biesen, W. 
1620 Nora, Spokane, Wash., and Tom 
Burgess, E. 823 Sinto Ave., same city. 
George Schielke, R.R. No. 2, Trenton, 
N. J., did the job for me on a Spring- 
field some years ago, and I imagine that 
& Howe, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, New York, would do it too if 
you twisted their arms. 


Orphan-brand Shotguns 


len week I get wistful requests 
for dope on various ancient shot- 
guns with curious names. Usually an 
old gun has gone on the fritz. It needs 
and parts. The owner—who 
very often has got it at second, third, 
hand—-examines his musket 
and reads something about as follows 
“Little Wonder Gun Co., Muscat, Iowa.” 
He sits down, writes a letter to the 
Little Wonder Gun Co., and in due time 
it is returned marked “Unknown.” He 
then writes the arms editor. 

Alas, our boy has a gun marked with 
a private brand name. Today guns so 
marked are relatively few; but before 
the first World War they were legion. 

The mail-order houses sold tens of 
thousands of inexpensive double and 
single-barreled guns under various pri- 
vate brand names. Large hardware 
jobbers also had anywhere from one to 
a dozen private brands in use, and even 
a large retailer could apparently order 
a few hundred guns and get his name 
stamped on them. 

Hence we have thousands of old guns 
kicking around stamped with the names 
of various nonexistent gun companies. 
Surely they were not 
found under cabbage leaves. 

Some were imported from Belgium 
and bear marks showing they were 


Others were made 
by well-known 
The Stevens 


proofed at Liege. 
under special deals 
American manufacturers. 
Arms Corp., for instance, has made 
tens of thousands. So has Marlin and, 
I believe, Mossberg. At present a good- 
looking pump shotgun fitted with a 
POWer-PAC and a ventilated rib is 
made for Sears Roebuck by the High 
Standard Mfg. Co., maker of pistols. 

Among names used by Sears Roebuck 
are: Aubrey, Challenge, Chicago, East- 
ern Arms, Empire Arms, Featherlight, 
Fryberg, Long Range Winner, Long 
Range Wonder, Long Tom, Meriden 
Firearms Co., Ranger, Super Ranger 

As an example of the names used by 
a large hardware jobber, here are some 
stamped on guns sold by the Shapleigh 
Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Bridge 
Gun Co., Central Arms Co., Diamond 
Arms Co., Hartford Arms Co., St. Louis 
Arms Co. 

Montgomery Ward has also been a 
prolific user of private brand names 
Ditto the Simmons Hardware Co., St 
Louis, Mo., and Hibbard, Spencer, & 
Bartlett, Chicago, III. 

The man owning an old gun with a 
wildcat name should examine it closely 
to see if the barrels show a wavy pat- 
tern. If they do, they are twist or 
Damascus barrels and the gun should be 
junked at once. Likewise if it’s a ham- 
mer gun, the piece is very old and it’s a 
cinch that no parts are available for it 

If the gun has fluid-steel barrels, ap- 
pears to be in good condition, and is of 
relatively recent manufacture, parts 
may be available. Some old doubles 
(such as old Bakers) are worth fixing 
up, and a shrewd gunsmith can make 
minor parts. Most of these guns have 
short chambers—25¢ in. in 12 gaugs 
and 2!% in. in 20 gauge, but if there is 
enough metal around the chambers, the 
owner can have them lengthened. 

But most of these wildcat guns are 
not worth fixing up. If the fore-end is 
lost it would cost more than the gun is 
worth to have a new one made up. A 
new set of fluid steel barrels would cost 
from two to four times what the entir: 
gun sold for originally. If the butt 
stock is busted, no factory replacement 
would be available and a new one would 
have to be handmade—again at a pro- 
hibitively high price. 


New Springfield Firing Pin 


Fp et cose firing pin for Model 1903 
Springfield rifles is being produced 
by Custom Gunsmith Service, 7670 San 
Fernando Rd., Sun Valley 3, Calif. And 
it’s a distinct improvement, for the two- 
piece firing pin is one of the weaknesses 
of Springfield design. I once had suc! 
a pin break and stick in the face of the 
bolt, with the result that a cartridg: 
fired prematurely as it went into th 
chamber and before the locking lugs en- 
gaged the recesses. The bolt came back 
with terrific velocity, almost tearing 
off my right thumb, and my face was 
peppered with powder grains and bits 
of brass. Up to then I’d never heard of 
this particular accident, but I under- 
stand it is fairly common. Believe me, 
I am going to get a one-piece pin for a 
good Springfield sporter I have. 
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WAYS OF THE MUSKIE 


(continued from page 51) 


active between the hours of 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m.—the hottest part of the day 
—with fishing reaching a peak around 
noon. Seldom will you get a strike after 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. As a rule, 
they’re simply not interested. 

An excellent bet for a muskie is a 
small pocket that indents a grassy 
shoreline, with water not more than 
three feet deep. I have taken many fish 
in such places in the following manner. 
Rather than move in straight toward 
the pocket from open water, I circle 
about and land my boat at the shore 
about fifty feet to one side. Then I send 
my bait over the top of the grass to 
its destination. But don’t try this unless 
you are a good caster, for if you once 
bungle the matter you will get no 
response from the fish. Your lure must 
land cleanly in the pocket at the first 
cast. 

When you are fishing a lake bordered 
by heavy brush or trees extending over 
the water, cast beneath them. Almost 
invariably a fish will be there—only 
one—waiting for something to drop into 
the water from the branches. If you get 
him, go back again the next day. 
Chances are, another one will have 
taken up permanent residence in the 
same hide-out. 


muskie wants action in its food. I 

have never known one to take bait 
that was motionless in the water. After 
dashing into a school of small fish, 
seizing one and killing others, he will 
bunt the dead ones into action before 
he gorges on them. I have seen that 
happen a number of times. 

When you are retrieving a lure, and 
a muskie comes up after it but does not 
take it, recover it quickly and cast it 
behind him, never in the direction he is 
traveling. Frequently you'll get an al- 
most instantaneous strike. But it de- 
pends on how promptly you act. Delay 
will greatly reduce your chances. 

At times a hooked muskie will dive 
to the bottom, wind the line about a 
snag, and then remain perfectly quiet 
waiting for something to happen, 
whereas, if he wanted to, he could easily 
break the line and escape. Muskies are 
unpredictable. I have had a twenty- 
pounder follow my boat for more than 
an hour without showing any interest 
whatever in any of the lures I showed 
him. I knew it was the same fish be- 
cause it had a white spot on one of 
its jaws—and a quite recognizable leer. 

In casting with artificial lures always 
use a flexible, braided metal leader not 
less than ten inches long. A _ single- 
strand leader often kinks and breaks, a 
braided one never. One that calipers 
016 inch will stand ten times as much 
strain as the best gut leader. Further- 
more, a muskie isn’t able to _ bite 
through it, though undoubtedly he may 
make a determined effort to do so. 

The efficiency of a line in snag-free 
vater depends on how it is used. A ten- 
pound-test line will handle the largest 
nuskie. One of my acquaintances, using 

spinning reei, takes fish weighing up 
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to thirty pounds on a line that tests 
only five pounds! 
With the advent of October and cold | 


nema 
Bs | 


nights in the north country, feeding 
habits of muskies undergo a decided 
change. Then the fish seldom strike an 
artificial lure—they want live bait. 
Large suckers, live or dead, have the 
call. But comparatively few anglers, 
other than experienced guides, know how 
to use a sucker to the best advantage. 
Merely impaling one on a hook and 
casting will not get results. As I've said, 
a muskie demands action—the more 
lifelike the better. 

To get lively action, I select a sucker 
eight or ten inches long. Then I take a 
piece of strong line (doubled if neces- 
sary) and tie it tightly around the body 
behind the gills. Next I bring the free 
end forward, wrap it around the snout 
of the bait, and bring it back and tie it 
to the body-encircling band. To this lat- 
ter loop, I tie a large hook, at its bend, 
leaving the eye free. Finally I tie my 
casting line to the eye of the hook. 

Make long casts with the sucker and 
retrieve it rapidly and erratically. When 
a muskie takes it, pay out your line 
immediately, putting no strain whatever 
on it. He will dive to the bottom with 
the bait and remain there playing with 
it for from fifteen minutes to an hour 
or longer. When he is ready, he'll gorge 
the sucker, taking the hook down with 
it into his throat or stomach. That is 
when your fun will begin. Instantly, he 
will shoot to the surface, often clearing 
the water a yard at his first leap. Re- 
member to sock the hook into him the 
moment he starts up from the bottom. 
If you are slow, you'll have only a 
mangled sucker for your pains. 

Believe it or not, you may place your 
hand on a muskie, free and in his own 
element, and stroke his back or belly 
without alarming him. I have done it 
more than once. And yet he is one of 
the most vicious of all fresh-water 
fishes. 

I have been assured by reliable guides 

-who never shoot a muskie or use a 
gaff to land it—that when they have 
brought one close to the boat they sim- 
ply rub its belly and are then able to 
lift it into the boat without a struggle. 
However, I have never seen this done. 

The teeth of a muskie may be very 
poisonous. I once helped to save the life 
of a noted surgeon, whose thumb had 
been bitten while he was extracting a 
hook, by rushing him to a hospital. So 
virulent was the poison that, without 
prompt attention, the infection might 
have proved fatal. THE END 


Meat Tenderizer 


new, unseasoned meat tenderizer 

guaranteed to make elk, bear, deer, 
squirrel, and other wild game fork- 
tender, even when broiled or pan-fried 
rare, has recently been put on the 
market. An odorless, practically taste- 
less powder made of natural foods, it 
greatly speeds up the normal “aging” 


process without changing either flavor | 


or color of the meat. It is applied by 
sprinkiing lightly on the meat and work- 
ing the powder into the tissues before 
cooking or freezing. 


SPECIAL SALE 


OFFERINGS BY 


SHIRTS 
$4.45 ARMY KHAKI 


EA. NAVY GREY 
Sizs 14t0 172 for $6.50 


TROUSERS 

$9.85 army 8, 2 
on, “CHINO KHAKI 
Sizes 29 to 4222 prs. $7.50 


P. P. i5¢ ea. Garment 


NEW REG‘N OFFICERS’ CHINO 
TROUSERS, $4.85 Pr. 


NAVY ag ARMY KHAKI 2 for $9.50 
P.P. 15e SIZES 29 TO 42 
Sizes 44, “46, 48, 50.. waasaeese<alen 
NEW OFFICERS’ DRESS SHIRTS 
Pinks & Greens eink ae 


Regulation Air Force Blue......... : $4.85 
Sizes 14 to 17 P.P. i5e ea. 


NEW— OFFICERS’ TROUSERS 


a eae 
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Gabardine Air Force Blues 
Gabardine Tans & Greens 
+ mag yal §2 prs.) 

Sizes 29 to 4 





Genuine 


BRAND-NEW 
OFFICERS’ 


CALFSKIN DRESS 
OXFORDS 


6 95 
Leather Lined. 


of, e Made by the foremost 

shoe manufacturers. \ 
1 Navy Black Sizes 6 to 12. a 
2 Army Brown Widths B-C-D-E-EE-F. = 





New! Powerful! PLAINSMAN 


Gas (CO:z) Pistol 


e No pumping ¢ Uses 

popular CO, soda wa- 

ter cylinders e Upto 

60 shots on one cy!- 
inder « Adjustable power for in- 
door or outdoor use * .22 cal. 
shoots anything * Fool-proof ‘ep- 
eration *« Army-type frame + Ri- 
fled barrei— adjustable sights * 
ideal for game or targets * Guar- 
ant 


eed 
$18. 95 complete at your dealer or order direct. 


CHALLENGER ARMS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
P. O. Box 11835, Wagner Station, Los Angeles 47, California 
eoeeeeef#ee#e#e##8e @#® @ @ @ 





$1.00 ppd. 


‘= FORMULA 44-40 
= Instant Penetrating 4 
i GUN BLUER 
; * Recommended by all who use it, 

. me won't harm old blue, won't rub 
wad > off. Seconds to opply Sure cure 
>, lor “tired looting” guns. Best cold 

& bluer you've used or double your 
= _ money back! 
(ae NUMRICH ont 


‘ MAMARONECK N 


We also buy used guns, every kind, ‘just describe & price 


| —25c brings interesting bargain gun lists throughout year. 








MAIL ORDERS veccecions mower ance svsnsnre 
Send for Free WAR SURPLUS Catalog OL 


= NEW 2-MAN 
NEW! 100x ¢, SLEEPING | CAMPER’ 5 TENT 


Fo hry woterpr . 
$16 95 Volue cnmend OF BEDS! Fulb-tengeh nip 


per trent Plenty of standing roamt 


$22.50 VALUE 5448 


panda 
am 


A really good sleeping bag at a thrift price 
Vat Dyed waterproof cover filled with Ko 
pok that's so fluffy soft and yet lightweight 
Conopy protects you from weather. Zipper 





4 wth Unconds.onel Mansy Boch Guarentee 


UNIVERSAL ENTERPRISES - 946 SOUTH MAIN, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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ant a vacation in direct contrast 

to your everyday way of life? 

Make it a canoe cruise. With 
a little foresight you can plan one to 
suit your canoemanship, camping ex- 
perience, and pocketbook. If you're 
an old hand with a paddle there are 
many stretches of wilderness water 
waiting for you. And if you’re a begin- 
ner you can have fun cruising waters 
nearer home. 

There are a number of ways of going 
about it. For instance, a couple of 
friends of mine took the famed Alla- 
gash canoe trip in Maine. An outfitter 
furnished everything they needed: 
canoe, camping equipment, food, and 
a guide. The cost, for a 2-week trip, 
was $350. Some other friends canoed 
down the Tennessee River from Flor- 
ence, Ala., to Paducah, Ky. Since they 
owned their canoe and equipment, their 
expenses were largely for food. 

For an extended trip, it’s well to em- 
ploy a guide. With one along, you can 
tackle almost any kind of water. If 
you're inexperienced in canoe travel 
you'll pick up a lot of knowledge by 
watching him work. And you'll proba- 
bly save time, too, for he’ll know exact- 
ly where he’s going and how to get 
there—whereas the lone canoeist, in un- 
familiar, unmapped waters, can lose 
days by mistaking dead-end side 
streams for the main route, and in 
reconnoitering rapids to see if they are 
safe to run. 

However, if you can’t afford a guide 
for a wilderness trip there is still a 
wide choice of cruises—long or short— 
that you can undertake on your own. If 
you’ve done little canoeing and don’t 
know too much about camping, you’ll 
be able to find a route with just enough 
white water to break up the monotony 
of straight paddling. 

Lacking experience, you will be wise 
to make your initial cruises in country 
that is interesting but not really wild. 
For one thing, you will probably want 
to pick up supplies along the way in- 
stead of carrying a heavy load from 
the start. For another, you'll want to 
be sure there are adequate campsites 
along the way. And, finally, it’s wise 
not to be overambitious on your maiden 
voyage. We are all inclined——particu- 
larly on a first canoe trip—to overesti- 
mate the number of hours we will want 
to paddle daily, as well as the rate of 
speed we'll achieve. 

Your choice of a route will depend, 
in a large measure, on the kind of va- 
cation you want. Are you looking for 
a strenuous one that will carry you 
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BOATING 


CANOE CAMPING IS GOOD FUN 







through a lot of country? In that case, 
you may be able to paddle 8 or 10 hours 
a day, and average around 3 miles an 
hour. 

On the other hand, you may decide 
on a leisurely vacation. Perhaps you’ll 
use the first few days to paddle into at- 
tractive country, then set up a base 
camp and spend the rest of your time 
taking short trips, perhaps to do some 
fishing, perhaps to explore tributary 
streams. This, of course, would be 
more of a camping trip than a cruise, 
but it can provide valuable experience. 
It’s a good way for the tyro to get into 
the swing of things, particularly if he 
wants to take his family along. 


hee cruising is becoming increas- 
ingly popular because it permits 
teaming up. Not only will you come 
across husband-and-wife parties—even 
whole families—but you'll find groups 
that have combined forces for the trip. 
For instance, two couples—each with 
their own canoe and equipment—agree 
to make a trip together. Or two parties 
will meet along the way and agree to 
go on together, not only for companion- 
ship but for mutual aid. 

In this sort of arrangement, it’s im- 
portant that all hands be congenial, for 
they'll be thrown together for almost 
24 hours a day. There must be a good 
deal of give-and-take, especially where 
camp chores are concerned. When peo- 
ple are tired their tempers are liable to 
flare up, especially under the pressure 























J. A. EMMETT 
Editor 


of unaccustomed work. This is most 
likely to happen during the first few 
days of the cruise, and especially in 
late afternoon. So when you plan a co- 
operative trip, take things easy at the 
start; make camp fairly early each 
afternoon, before you’re tired out. 

If you must depend upon an outfitter 
to fix you up, you'll find that your 
choice of waters is somewhat restricted, 
since such liveries are not to be found 
on every stream. But there are a good 
many outfitters in the so-called “‘canoe 
country”—New York, Maine, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ontario, Quebec, 
and the maritime provinces included 
You can arrange for a guided tour- 
with every service provided—or merely 
rent a canoe and camping outfit. 
Charges are pretty well standardized 
and any outfitter should be able to give 
you a fairly accurate estimate of total 
costs for a trip. 

Prices, of course, are going up every- 
where but outfitters seem to be trying 
to keep their charges pretty well in line 
with those of recent years. In some 
sections you can rent a two-person out- 
fit for a fortnight for as little as $50. In 
others, a per diem rate of around $3.50 
or $4 a day is the rule. If food is in- 
cluded, an additional charge of about 
$1.50 per person will be made. You'll 
get a satisfactory outfit: a 17 or 18-ft 
canoe in good condition, a suitable tent, 
two cots or air mattresses, cooking 
utensils, and camp and canoe gear. 

If you hire a guide you'll pay him 
around $10 or $12 a day, which may or 
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may not include his food allowance. 
When getting an estimate, ask if there 
will be any incidental charges. For in- 
stance, it may be necessary to truck 
canoe and equipment to your jumping- 
off place, or back again after you've 
completed your cruise. Or you may 
want a few days’ tow by a motor launch 
to save some hard paddling. 

Sometimes routes are laid out in a 
circuit that brings you back to the 
starting point. Usually it’s a matter of 
following a string of streams or por- 
tage-connected lakes, or skirting the 
shores and inlets of a large lake. 

Some outfitters rent partial outfits 
a canoe, for instance, if you already 
have camping equipment. They'll be 
prepared to sell you food supplies at a 
reasonable price, considering the costs 
they must pay in transporting supplies 
to their bases. And they can advise you 
on equipment, help you out with your 
food list, and suggest suitable routes. 


f you rent a complete outfit, be sure 
to ask if it includes bedding (blan- 
kets, etc.). Sometimes you must pro- 
vide your own. And, of course, you must 
supply personal items. 

If you own a canoe and camping out- 
fit (even a simple one) you can go on 
much the same kind of trip as you 
would with rented gear, and at a frac- 
tion of the cost. With the equipment 
stowed in your car, and the canoe 
lashed atop it, you can select a jumping- 
off place at some distance from your 
home. You may choose a good-size 
river without too many obstructions, or 
perhaps a lake. Some of the backed- 
up waters behind power or flood-control 
dams offer interesting possibilities. In 
any case the country should be interest- 
ing and not too thickly populated. And 
you'll want to avoid industrialized 
rivers. 

Make sure, in advance, that you'll 
find adequate campsites and _ that 
there'll be at least a few places along 
the route where you can buy supplies. 
Ordinarily you can size up the possibili- 
ties of a body of water by examining 
automobile maps or—preferably—-top- 
ographic maps obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. They cost 20 cents each 
(cash, no stamps). 

There are seasonal changes in bodies 
of water that you should know about. 
To get such information, write to the 
vacation agency of the state in which 
you plan to travel. If you draw a blank 
there, query the chambers of commerce 
in towns along the route. Quite often 
you'll be able to find an interesting 
Stretch of water not far from home. 

You don’t have to go to considerable 
expense to assemble gear. In other 
words, you can do a lot of improvising, 
on your first trip at least. If your wal- 
let is thin, you can get along with a 
cheap tent until you can afford a bet- 
ter one, and use blankets instead of 
Sleeping bags. This way you gain ex- 
perience and a real knowledge of what 
you need. 

You should, however, have the right 
canoe—in good condition—for the trip 
you have in mind. The 16-ft. pleasure 
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MODELS 





KIEKHAEFER 





‘ in engineering and design. 
ahead that it will take other 
outboards years to catch 
up. OUT FRONT — built to last! 
Only Mercury gives you these long life 
tures: Full Jeweled Power — ball 
bearings throughout...drop forged unbreak- 
able aluminum clamp and swivel brackets 
. water-proof magneto and water-proofed 
spark plugs for safe all-weather operation 
. and plenty more. OUT FRONT — with an 


fe a- 


unequalled string of record smashing per- 
formances . .. in APBA* sanctioned speed 
and endurance events from coast to coast 
OUT FRONT — light enough for you to carry 
powerful enough for water skiing A 
Hurric ane of power at ‘‘wide open” . but, 
throttles down to a quiet fishing troll 
Your Mercury dealer can tell you more 
See him for a demonstration. He's listed in 


the ‘‘Where to Buy It”’ 
book. Write for the 
the Pilots.”’ 


section of your phone 
free booklet — ‘Pick of 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


et tL | 
im CATALOG 


| Get yours today. Catalog illustrates | 
! over 70 models, including Cartops®, 

Trailboats, other outboards, rowboats, canoes 
and sailers. Describes amazing new no soak, no 
leak, All- ge Striptites. 40 pages. Penn Yan 





So far 


_ 


and roller 





Light, easy to nandle, 
auto; safe for family: all sizes; non-sinkable; strongerthan ‘ 
S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prive at 
Louis World’s Fair. Send for free catalog 


used by f 
Chicaco and St 


490 Harrison St. 





with the outboard 
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“SUPER 10” 
HURRICANE 




















motors 
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Features of Mercury 

are protectec 

by issued or pending 
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check as baggage; 


EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


carry by hand and in 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Boats, Inc., 12th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 











WESBAR 








CAR TOP CARRIERS 


with Loading Roller 





lueai tor gg etry uuck boats, oN 
skitls, madi Rote Te ae “~ 
ables one man to hand « wa 
Loader remains attached t« P nat 3 a 
carrier. No. 210SW) Heavy + 4 - 
Duty Carrier, 8 large vac PS = _A 
uum cups, Steel U Bars, at Fs i = as 
taching straps, ete.,(withont Fi - an % 
loading roller), $12.00*, iat ‘se » 
Delux e Model $14.00*. ¢ Zz ent 

IW Loading Roller - ” al 
36. 00". No. 2101WD Roll ao 

r-covered, $8.00*. wy "a 


if 


*70¢ 


ubt 
dates taut wes you, 
shipped direct 
chec 
7 hi gher wes 


WESBAR STAMPING CORP., 


/ 
prepaid if 
omes wien order) 
f Rock acetone eta tno view im use 
pt. OL-8 
West Bend. Wis. 








Build this 12-ft. 
runabout 
pe arts Kits inc lude all hardware, 


Dept. S, 636 39th Ave., N. E., 






sport 


from  ready-cut 


complete the boat shown 


TAFT MARINE WOODCRAFT 


Minneapolis 21, 


PLYWOOD BOAT KITS 
(Freight Included) 4 700 





Send for free 


” } 
} oJ 
Z \ |Fae Tt sar ; 7 
~~ \ a SP folders of all models as low as $32.00 freight included. 
vosition wun \ Fy . 
De 


Minn. 
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AOAC BOAT KU. 


LARGEST 
CATALOG 


EVER OFFERED! 
16 pages, 80 consiruc- 
tion and action pho:os 
2cifications and 

PLUS speci P : ’ seiaenee ‘ 
performance data SKIEFFS. UT. 
BO ° 

G $38. 95 CRUISERS. 23 mod- 

uP els! Kits, Semi-fin- 

ished and Custom fin- 


7 ished boats, hard- 
ware. paints. 


= BOAT CATALOG 35¢ 
a Boat Catalog PLUS booklet 
= on boat building, $1.00 


| BOAT PATTERNS=—BLUE PRINTS MARINE 


Over 50 modern plans and full size 

patterns. Racing classes. Cruisers. in- MART 

boards, outboards, sail—by famous de- DEPT 63 
Buffalo 7, N.Y. 













signers. 6'-30’. DESIGN CATALOG 
35c. Design Pon alog and boat building 
handbook, $1.00. 











Canoes 





with Full Length Spray Rails 
Keep passengers perfectly 
dry—even at high speeds. 
Catalog also shows two ne Ww 
models of ‘‘Take-Along’”’ 
boats. Two big factories save 
you freight. 

CATALOG FREE 
Write for your copy. State 
kind of boat in which you are 
interested. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. 0. (166) 


Write to ) 8 Elim St. 
either place CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Rowboat 








Outboards 


Light Boat for Auto 


PESHTICO, Wis. 








Lone xX Star BOATS 
Safety ‘ 





% 
Stability Y Bs: ?- 
en = J | 


America’s most complete line of aluminum 
boats. A model for every purse and purpose. 


Write for catalog today. 


LONE STAR BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 698 L8 Grand Prairie, Texas 





TWICE the toughness... 
HALF the weight! 








@ Special alloy and design gives Aluma Craft 
boats rugged strength with far less weight. 
Can't rust, rot, soak up or dry out and leak. 


See your dealer or write for free catalog. ~_ 


~~ 


ALUMA CRAFT BOAT COMPANY fa 
Dept. 1 e Minneapolis, Minnesota =a 


, 





Carefree Boating Pleasure in a ‘Wolverine’. 
Over 50 Models. 


WAGEMAKER CO., DEPT. 21, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
98 


model, for instance, might be safe on 
| one waterv’ay but not on another. If 
loaded rather deep, with a party of two 
and their equipment, it would not be 
suitable for crossing open lakes. And 
if you chose a route that would take 
you beyond supply sources, you’d have 
to load the 16-footer to the danger 
point. On the other hand, it would be 
quite suitable for short trips out of a 
base camp into calm water. 

If buying a canoe, though, you can 
get exactly what you want for cruising 

a “guide’s model” that will, accord- 

ing to its size, prove satisfactory for 
almost any water requirement. It is 
low-ended and chunky, and its better- 
than-usual beam is carried well into 
| the ends, providing a bottom that is 
practically flat until it rounds up into 
the sides. Such a model is naturally 
stable and carries its load well without 
| sinking too deeply into the water. It 
is easier to paddle—despite its bulk and 
shape—-than a_ slim, faster-looking 
pleasure model that rides too deep with 
the same load. 

Length of the guide’s model should, 
of course, suit your party and the routes 
you'll want to follow. The practical 
range is from 16 to 20 ft., with the in- 
between size—18 ft.—suitable for the 
average party’s requirements. 


7 can get the guide’s model in 
either aluminum or canvas-covered 
wood. And I don’t care to get into an 
argument about which is better! The 
aluminum canoes have been thoroughly 
tested on wilderness routes, and the 
older canvas-covered type has always 
been satisfactory. It comes down to a 
matter of personal preference. 

Shelter should be your next concern. 
If you will travel light and set up camp 
nightly, get one of the tents that have 
been designed principally for canoe 
cruising. They come in light and ultra- 
light weights and stow compactly. 
Moreover, they’re designed for quick, 
easy erection and dismounting, and you 
have built-in ground cloths and insect 
shields. 

If, however, you plan to stay a num- 
ber of days at one campsite, you'll find 
that the wall tent provides greater side 
height and more usable space. A 7 x 7- 
| ft. model is a good one for two persons. 
| Be sure it has a full net front and, 
preferably, a small net window in the 
back. Protection against insects is es- 
| sential, whether you use a tent or mere- 
ly a length of tarpaulin thrown over a 
ridgepole. And don’t neglect to take 
along a ‘“‘bug bomb” or insect spray to 
| knock off the bugs that manage to 
sneak into your shelter. 

Aim to sleep comfortably. Don’t de- 
pend on cut boughs for beds, or figure 
you're tough enough to sleep soundly 
on the ground with only a tarp under 
|; you. Air mattresses—either full or 
three-quarter size—are too inexpensive 
not to have along. If you do not have 
a sleeping bag, take an adequate num- 
ber of medium-weight blankets with 
you-—-four per person in any section 
where you are likely to run into cold 
nights. You can make them into a sort 
of sleeping bag by sewing them together 
temporarily with yarn and covering 





them with canvas to keep them clean. 

Before assembling your cooking out- 
fit, find out if open fires are permitted 
in the area through which you will 


travel. If they are banned you will 
have to depend upon a kerosene or gas- 
oline camp stove for your cooking. And 
that means you'll have to carry a fuel 
supply and be able to replenish it from 
time to time. If you can cook over open 
fires, take along a lightweight wire 
grill—preferably on legs—-and perhaps 
a folding reflector-type oven. 

When choosing camp utensils keep 
in mind service, dual use, and nesting 
or compact stowing. Provide separate 
carrying bags for fire-blackened pots, 
so they won't soil other gear. 

Keep to a happy medium on the mis- 
cellaneous items; don’t load up with 
unnecessary things but don’t forget 
anything you'll need. You should have 
an ax—not too small—in a leather 
sheath. And each member of the party 
should carry a sheath knife or a heavy 
jackknife. You’ll want an oil or gaso- 
line lantern, plus a flashlight (with 
spare bulb and batteries). Make sure 
you have a good pocket compass and 
know how to use it. Carry an extra 
paddle for the canoe; an emergency re- 
pair kit; 50 ft. of 3%-in. line for towing: 
25 ft. of 14-in. line for use around camp; 
soap for washing dishes and clothing; 
a mending kit; and a first-aid kit. Look 
inside the kits before you pack them to 
be sure they contain all the necessary 
items. 

Adjust your grub list to the route 
you are going to take. If you'll be off 
the beaten track, and away from stores, 
you'll have to carry enough for the 
entire trip. In that case, go long on 
staples and short—if you must—on 
fancy stuff. Since you'll have to keep 
weight down, use dehydrated foods in- 
stead of canned goods wherever pos- 
sible. But if you are going to pass 
through settled areas, where you can 
buy food from time to time, you will 
need to pack very little at the outset. 

As for clothing, you’ll do well to turn 
to page 102 of this issue and read 
“Good Hot-Weather Clothing.” If you 
follow the camping-and-woodcraft edi- 
tor’s advice, you'll find youself ade- 
quately protected against the elements 
and insects, and comfortable in the 
bargain.—J. A. Emmett. 


Don’t Spill That Gas! 


revent spillage while pouring gaso- 

line from the average fuel can into 
the tank of an outboard motor by vent- 
ing the can. 

Punch a small hole in the corner 0! 
the can top farthest from the spout 
Take a self-threading screw (or 4 
roundhead wood screw with threads 
running all the way to the head) and 
push it through a small piece of cara- 
board to form a gasket. Drive it into 
the vent hole with a screw driver. This 
prevents the gasoline from slopping out 
during storage and_ transportation 
When you're refueling, loosen the screw 
two or three turns. The gasoline will 
pour smoothly from the spout. After 
transferring the gas, tighten both the 
screw and the spout cap.—Charles 2. 
Tighe III. 
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Wants More Speed 


Question: My molded-plywood 14-ft. boat has 
a beam of 60 in. and a depth of 26 in. at center. 
I have installed a center deck, steering wheel, 
nd remote controls for my 16-horsepower out- 
board motor. Weight of the boat without motor 
is about 295 lb. 

What type of gasoline should I use to get 
the greatest speed—aviation (80 to 100 octane), 
regular auto gas, or premium? 

Can I buy a special propeller to give me more 
speed when my boat is loaded with two or three 
idults and some gear?—-W. D. Gremp, Mo. 

















Answer: I would not monkey with aviation 
fuels but would stick to regular automobile gas 
or. when you can get it, marine gas. The knock- 
ing that you find in a four-cycle automobile or 
aviation engine is seldom encountered in a two- 
cycle outboard, so the higher-octane fuels are 
of no particular value in the latter motor. 

But avoid ethyl (lead-treated) gasoline, for 
the lead may form deposits in an outboard. 

Of course, there are special racing mixtures, 
but these are likely to be hard on an ordinary 
motor and not give enough extra speed to make 
much difference in ordinary use. 

I doubt that a special propeller would add 
noticeably to the speed of your boat when you 
ire Carrying passengers and equipment. It would 
make a difference in racing, where any increase 
at all might mean winning a race. Or a special 
wheel might be more efficient for a boat carry- 
ing heavy loads. Your loading, though, is typical 
for your kind of boat and motor.—J.A.E. 


















Aluminum Boats Too Noisy 


Question: I've been told that aluminum boats 
are too noisy for fishing and hunting, and my 
friends say I should get a plastic or canvas 
boat instead. What do you think?—/J. J. Ortega, 
Juarez, Mexico. 











Answer: Aluminum boats are perhaps noisi- 
er than other types, but many of them are being 
used for purposes similar to what you have in 
mind, so this must not be an important dis- 
advantage. This does not mean that a plastic 
or Canvas-covered boat wouldn’t serve your pur- 
poses as well, but since you have aluminum in 
ind I see no reason why you shouldn't have a 


at made of it.—J.A.E. 


















Linn Wood for Rowboats 


Question: I'm planning to build a 12-ft. row- 
boat out of linn (linden) wood. I've heard that 
this wood dries out to be very light in weight. 
What do you think of it for boats?—Shelton E 
Wiseman, I11. 


Answer: Linn wood is not generally con- 
sidered as a boat-building wood, but that may 
be because it isn’t common and not used in 
juantity in many parts of the country. It's my 
impression that while it is a wood that will 

ke a light boat, it is also one that soaks up 
a great deal of water, and this somewhat nul- 
lihes the weight advantage. To prevent too 
much soaking, I'd suggest using some good 
lercial preservative on the wood before 


nting the boat.—J.A.E. 











Salt-Water Bottom Paint 


Question: Is aluminum paint suitable for the 
ttom of my speedboat? I'll be using it in 
water.—Harry Leach, N.Y. 







} 


s 






Answer: No. Use regular copper bottom 
Paint, instead, because it has much greater 
antifouling properties. If you plan to race, use 
racing bottom compound; you can depend on it 

repel worms.—J.A.E. 
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SPECIAL FACTORY SALE 
“store FOLBOT 


FOLDS IN TWO LIGHT BAGS 
FAST with outboard + SMART with sails « SNAPPY with paddles 




































18 1/2 ft. of stately, streamlined craft; wide beam, large decks, 
low center of gravity, for sturdy performance with greatest 
safety record. Weighs only 65 Ibs.—loads 750 Ibs.: 2 or 3 
people plus gear. One person can handle it. Easily 
packed and stored, fits inside trunk or rides erect on 
cartop. Drive or hike it anywhere for delightful 
cruising, wonderful hunting, grand fishing 
Excellent in open or stormy seas, surf and 
rapids, rocky waters, shallows and 
marshes. Ingenious design and sturdy 
construction make Folbot durable, 
rock resistant and leakproof. No 
upkeep or fees. Perfect for ex- 
pense-free independent boat- 
ing. Deep seats with swivel i 
back rests give easy chair 
comfort. 

FOLBOT CORP. 
Long Island City 
N. Y. 


$139 


Special off Season price 


Since 1933, Thousands of 
enthusiastic Folbot users. 


Large Catalogue with Action Pictures 
FREE and Full Information. Mail Coupon 
i! 42-09 OL HUNTER STREET I 
, FOLBOT CORP. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 




















| Name H 
I Address I 


l City State ! 
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Stainless Steel Boats for a Lifetime 
of Luxury and Service 







Sets up in a jiffy 
No tools required 


New Thrills for 


Bass Fis herm en : | Sportsmen desire the best—the new stainless steel 


If fly-casting for | Regal 1351. No upkeep—yet retains its beauty for 
life. 12—14—16 foot. Write for particulars. Mfg. by: 











bass is your hobby, 


ani: alin tee REGAL PRODUCTS, LTD., ADAMS, WIS. 


this new guidebook 
Fix It Yourself 


Save yourself a lot of ex- 
pense by doing your own odd 
repair jobs. Get this new edi- 
tion of a famous book, showing 
with diagrams and directions, 
how to fix and repair furni- 
ture, electric outlets, windows, 
doors. leaky pipes, floor boards, 
chimneys, boilers, weather 


How to master the 
various tricks of 
casting, how to han- 
dle bass bugs, hackle 
and feather lures, 


wet and dry flies, 





spinners and fly-rod 


wigglers how to proofing, painting and hundreds of other con- 
oe ‘ struction and repair jobs, Picture diagrams show 
judge effects of water and weather, how to how each job is done. Full cloth bound DeLuxe 


, . , edition—256 pages—only $1.49! 
care for equipment—and a special chapter of 


helpful hints that every fisherman should OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 851 


know! 96 pages. Fully illustrated. Send only 353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 
35e for your copy today! Address Dept. 851. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 7 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. OUTBOARD MOTOR 
PROTECTION 


ee - - 1 ie <a At Last! A Sensible Lightweight 


n But Heavy Duty Plastic Vinyl! 
cans ia 
TRAILERS 


bz ree x 
eC 7 4) Cover for Any Size Outboard 
\ | anf! 
“~~. With 16” Ss — 
eo 


Motor. Completely Covers The 
=, 
“re ~St Wheels Pr 
ite, § 


















Entire Motor. Doubly Strong 
Elastic Bottom Prevents Any 
Water Damage. Easily Slips 


aon, on and off. Cover Is Water- 
ee proof, Stainproof, and Will 
54.50 less Tires 33-75 Less Tires iT Last for Years With Normal Care. 
Tax Incl Tax Incl Cr] Size A. Up to 7p H. P. $1.98 
NORJACK CO. <i / 
660 So. Lovers Lane Dept.O Milwaukee 14, Wis. 7-F) Size B. 7/2 to 25 H. P.....$2.49 


DOMAR SALES CO. 


480 LEXINGTON AVE., 


LESS STEEL (aeeeeae —— 
ANIZED BOATS MUCH MORE SPEED 
STARCRAFT boats lead in safety, com- ‘ FOR olen s:teoy-¥ ae) 2 


fort, and durability. New features—tougher 
steel requires less upkeep; Air-Flow bottom 
design; built-in spray rails. 12, 14, 16 feet. 
Guaranteed. Write for folder. 
Dept. C-8 

' NEW 

2 ee DESIGN | 
OO 
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of all makes from 7'2 to 50 HP on 
racing runabouts is provided with the 
famous Michigan ‘‘AQUA-JET”’ propel- 
lers. No rebuilding of lower unit is nec- 
essary. Each propeller is specifically en- 
gineered for the motor on which it is 
to be used. Other propellers for superior 
performance for practically every out- 
board in every application. Write for 
1951 catalog, the ‘‘Outboarder’s Bi- 
ble,” FREE. Michigan Wheel Co., 
Dept. D-2 Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 

















A PLASTIC COAT FOR YOUR BOAT 


If the hull is of a suitable type, 
follow these instructions to form a hard surface 
that will be water and weatherproof 


ith plastic products of all sorts 
very much in the public eye 
right now, many sportsmen are 


considering the possibility of covering 
their boats with a plastic material. If 
they’ve heard of similar jobs, they’re 
wondering whether their own craft are 
of suitable type. Equally important: 
Would a plastic covering make the hull 
perfectly tight and even stronger than 
before? Would maintenance be sim- 
pler? Other basic questions are: What 
plastic is used and what is it laid in? 
Is the job easy or difficult? And how 
much does it cost? 

To begin with, the material does seem 
to be a good one, and it promises to be- 
come quite popular. But it will not, as 
some seem to think, transform a wood- 
en craft into a plastic one. Plastic 
boats, such as those now on the market, 
are made of Fiberglas and resin glue 
molded under pressure into one-piece 
hulls. No wood, except possibly outside 
trim, is used. It is true, however, that 
Fiberglas cloth and resin glue are also 
used to cover an ordinary boat with 
plastic. Why, then, it might be asked, 
shouldn’t the covered hull be as strong 
and durable as a pressure-molded one? 

The fact is, plastic covering improves 
a wooden boat only if the hull is of a 
suitable type. It must be prepared 
properly for covering. And the work 
must be done correctly and carefully. 


[' should be clearly understood that 
not every boat can be covered satis- 
factorily with Fiberglas. That’s be- 
cause the cloth cannot be bonded to 
some materials, types of planking, or 
hull shapes. For example, Fiberglas 
should not be laid over a metal craft 
and that includes aluminum. It should 
not be used on a canoe; indeed, on any 
round-bottomed hull it is difficult for 
an amateur to do a satisfactory job. It 
is ideal, however, for a plywood boat 
or a chine-type hull of other smooth- 
planked construction provided’ the 
planks are not more than 3 in. wide. 
Glue will bond the Fiberglas cloth 
properly only if the plywood or plank- 
ing has absolutely no paint or varnish 
on it. If you’re covering an old boat, 
the finish must be completely removed. 
A scraper and sandpaper will do the 
job; a power sander and paint-cutting 
paper does it easier. On planking (not 
on plywood) you can remove the finish 
with a blowtorch and then sandpaper 
the bare wood. In any case, don’t use 
a- paint-and-varnish remover since some 
of it will soak into the wood and prevent 
proper adhesion of the Fiberglas. 
Requirements for the job are Fiber- 
glas cloth, the proper type of resin glue, 
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by J. A. EMMETT 


and a catalyst which must be mixed 
with the glue. The cloth usually comes 
in two widths, 38 in. and 44 in., and 
costs about $1.75 a yard in a weight 
(.015 in. thick) suitable for this work. 
A gallon of the resin, which will cover 
approximately 60 sq. ft. with one coat, 
costs about $7. The catalyst, usually 
used in the proportion of % lb. to a 
gallon of resin, costs about $4 a pound. 

Some manufacturers of Fiberglas 
cloth and resin glue furnish directions 
for covering a boat. The method will 
vary, however, according to the hull 
shape. 

The first step is to remove all outside 
parts such as a keel, gunwale strips, 
and trim. Remove them even if you 
must split them off, and later, replace 
them with new ones. 


This would eliminate a lap at the chine 

In any case, plan for as few laps as 
possible and place them as illustrated 
in the drawing. The width of the lap 
should be based on the strength, rigid- 
ity, and tightness of the hull. If the 
hull is in good condition, use small ones 
If it is not too strong, and particularly 
if it has been leaking, use laps up to 
2 in. wide. 

Before you cut the sections lay the 
cloth over the bare hull and determine 
just where the seams will come. De- 
cide on the thickness of the laps. Then 
cut the cloth to a close fit. 

It’s a good idea to mix up a trial 
batch of the resin glue and experiment 
with it by bonding a few scraps of 

(continued on page 115) 





Working on the bare 
hull, you may be 
able to cover it with 
a single piece of 
cloth. This_ elimi- 
nates seams or over- 
laps that would be 
required if you must 
lay the cloth in two 
sections and butt the 
edges against keel | 
or gunwale strips. 

Round off any 
sharp corners at 
transom and chines 
If you want an even 
better fit, chisel a 
shallow rabbet 1 in. 
wide along side and 
bottom edges. 

If the boat is flat- 
bottomed, both bot- 
tom and transom can 
be covered with one 
piece of Fiberglas. 

A V-bottomed hull 





usually takes two 
sections of cloth 
neatly butted (or 


lapped) at the keel 
and covered by the py 
keel strip. A third | 

piece is required for | 

the transom. A 
method of lapping 
the transom section 
over the bottom and 
side sections is 
shown in the draw- 
ing. In some cases 
it may be possible | 
(depending on the | 5 
width of the Fiber- | 
glas and the flare of | 
the side) to cover | 
half the bottom and | © 
the side with a sin- | 
gle piece of cloth. 





HANDLING THE MATERIALS 








MIX RESIN 
ANO CATALYST 
THOROUGHLY 








WITH BOAT IN SHADE, 

USE A_ RATHER STIFF BRUSH 
TO APPLY A HEAVY, EVEN COAT 
TO A SECTION 





LAY THE CLOTH, 
BEING CAREFUL TO SMOOTH OUT 
WRINKLES AND BLISTERS 


H ON ANOTHER COAT, 


BRUS 
WETTING THE CLOTH 
UNIFORMLY 


WITH ALL. SECTIONS COVERED, MOVE THE BOAT 
INTO THE SUN FOR CURING 


AFTER SMOOTHING OFF, APPLY A FINAL THIN COAT 
OVER ENTIRE COVERING AND ALLOW TO CURE 
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Now You Can Get Money-Saving, Authoritative 
Facts on YOUR Favorite Sports and Hobbies! 


Low Price Only Temporary on Thrilling, Up-to-Date Guides! 
See NEW Ways to Better Sports’ Results, Better Homes! 


W HETHER you are hunter or handyman, angler or hobbyist — you'll agree this — 
announcement is packed with exciting news for you! 

Briefly described below are action-jammed, fact-jammed, picture-jammed ALL- 
NEW books such as only OUTDOOR LIFE and POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
experts can bring you. Here is reliable guidance for all, at a single temporary low 
price plus week’s FREE Trial! 

Tremendous advance interest indicates these amazing “How-to” book bargains 
will go fast, so reserve your copies NOW. Check your choices in Coupon at bottom 


and mail today. PLEASE SEND NO MONEY! 


1. Sportsman's How-to-Do-It Manual. 
P 364 fun-to-do projects 

for sportsmen who like 

tO save money making 

Or repairing equip- 

ment. All about Mak- 

ing Angling or Hunt- 

ing Equipment, Build- 

ing Home Fish Ponds, 

Repairing Guns, Rods; Mounting Tro- 
phies, even Building Cabins, Lodges; 


much more! 


2. Where to Hunt & Fish in America. 

Huge new illustrated guide tells you 

all you want to know about getting 
top results in U 

You get money-saving 

yb inside information on 

seasons, regulations, 

best areas, etc., on 

Fish, Game Birds, 

Deer, Elk, Bear, Small 


“<=; Game, and more! 
3. Everybody's Home Workshop 


Encyclopedia. Huge 576-Page book 
is vast treasury of over 880 fun-to-do 
projects. Over 1800 Pictures, Work- 
ing Drawings make erery absorbing 
project downright simple to complete 
Ideal for daily use and reference on 
all types of Home Repair, Improve- 
ment and Alteration jobs, and more! 


4. Hunter's Manual of Arms 
and Ammunition by Jack 


O'Connor. Set your sights on 

this mex book and bag a ter 

rific bargain! You get ex 
perts tips on better game re 
sults in deer, rabbits, moose 
duck, pheasanc, etc. Save 
money, win new skill in sight 
ing, gun selection, handload 
ing, and much more! 


5. Today's Weapons of Warfare! 
Fully-illuserated 256-Page 
book reveals latese devel 
opments in weapons of 
U.S. and major foreign 


\ faces on huge tanks, guided 

~ missiles, bacteriological 
warfare, atomic weapons, 
and much more! 


TN Z 
Sf \ powers. Thrilling neu 
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6. The Hobby Manual. Popular Sci- 11. Mammoth Home Workshop. 

ence experts show you easy ways to This sensational 3-books-in-|! 

add lovely valuable items to your bargain 1s easily worth up 

home, pleasure to your leisure hours co $6! You get 512 Pages, 

Hundreds of wonderful money-saving, 530 Projects. Plans, 1671 

fun-giving projects set down in words Pictures on all your favorite 

and pictures. Covers ali hobbies such hobbies and crafts. Jam 

as making articles from Wood, Glass, packed with home-improve- 

Plastic, Paper, Leather, erc.; also ment, easy fun-to-do ideas, 
Se Metalcrafct, Photogra and more! 

y, Coins, Model Building, Stamps, — 

Cumbinn. it 8 P 12. Dog Care and Training 

Handbook. Here in 1 giant illuserated 

7. Angler's Manual by Ray Bergman. book, dog experts of Ontdoor Life 

j America’s ace angling ex- answer your every question On health, 

perc cells you a// you need = care, feeding, training of your dog 

to know about tying flies, You get reliable guidance 

baits, lures; landing, cook- ; on all sporting breeds — 

ing Or mounting fish. Big ; seiecuon, and every stage 

= illustrated book shows how of training — fetching 

to ‘think like a fish” with tips on care » heeling. pointing, beating 

of tackle, trolling, spinning, and more fy retrieving, Carrying. trail- 

e * 


bd 4 ’ , 
8. Home and Garden Manual. Pup ¢ ing. and more 
ular Science shows you new ways to ‘ ‘ 
improve outdoor areas. Big picture- 13. How to Repair and Service 
jammed book shows how to increase Home Appliances. Popular Science's 
property value, convert wasted misused big new money-saving book shows you 
space into lovely gardens, yards. Fuil how to get longer wear, better use 
plans for seeding, surfacing, arbors from appliances. Simple instructions 
trellises, playhouses, terraces, building countless pictures On how to service 
swimming pools, more! repair Toasters, Sewing and Washing 


; yw Machines, Irons, Vacuum Cleaners, 
As ae Fans, Lawn Mowers, and more’ 
. g , A 
| sou ! 


* 14. Model-Maker's Handbook. You 
t Pca get 5-books-in-l in this great new 
= illustrated volume. Shows new ways 
9. Gus and Joe's Tales from the = to cer more profit and pleasure from 
Model Garage. Grin and profit as spare hours! Exciting projects on mak- 
these top Popular Science mechanics 198 Ship, Aircraft and Railway Models, 
spin 24 swell yarns — The Haunted Miniature Replicas and Working Mod- 
Battery, Car that Knew When to Stop els of Autos. Stage Coaches, Steam 
etc., PLUS 65 Model Garage Hint Engines, Jet Planes, and more! 
worth price of book alone! 


2,000 Ideas for Sportsmen. ay 
Outdoor Life's world-fam- = 
authoriues — Jack 


"y O'Connor, Ray Bergman ® ° ° 
UBM aurice Decker, others Check Choices s in This 
ig etheir wisdom into bit Coupon and Mail NOW! 
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All facts you need on 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Fishing, Camping Please send C.O.D. books circled below. I pay no 

Boaung, Guns, Dogs money now! When books arrive I pay postman only 
$2.98 tor each book. pius postage. I understand some 
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not more than delighted, I may return books within 

days and receive full and prompt refund! 
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lot of midsummer campers over- 

dress for the popular lake and 

timber regions of the northern 
United States and southern Canada. 
That’s not surprising, because many 
books and articles on camp equipment 
emphasize the importance of wool gar- 
ments. Wool is excellent if you're ex- 
posed to moisture, because when wet 
it’s much more comfortable than wet 
cotton. And, of course, it feels swell 
when a mass of cold air suddenly moves 
in to shove the temperature down 30 or 
40 degrees. But since a hot wave is just 
as likely to hit your northern camp, you 
might find yourself intolerably warm if 
you brought nothing but wool clothing 
in your pack. 

Because wide ranges in temperature 
can be expected in the areas named, as 
well as in the high altitudes of 
the Southern states, summer 
camp clothing has a big job to 
do. Therefore it should be 
chosen as much for adapta- 
bility as for strength and fit. 
[If it is, you can stay com- 
fortable during any ordinary 
shift of summer weather. 

Adaptability isn’t hard to 
achieve. You usually pack in 
two suits of underwear for a 
14-day trip. So instead of 
choosing only wool or only 
cotton, each of which would 
cover just one weather ex- 
treme, carry one suit of each 
material and be prepared for 
anything. Then you can wear 
either, as required, or both if 
i cold wave is severe. 


| epee union suits or sep- 
arate shirts and drawers 
are suitable for camp wear; 
each has advantages, although 
the odds favor the separate 
items. The union suit is less 
bulky and warm around the 
waist but it’s harder to wash. 
With separate pieces, you can 
wear either garment by itself, 
if you like, and you needn't 
strip completely to change 
when one of the garments has 
been soaked by rain or by 
wading. 

The woolen underwear you 
take to camp should be light- 
weight, but have long sleeves 
and legs. (You can _ shorten 


them later if you want.) If 
wool irritates your skin, buy 
a mixture of wool and cotton, 
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perhaps in two layers, with the cotton 
inside to prevent chafing. 

Cotton underwear can consist of 
sleeveless shirts and “briefs,” or half- 
sleeve shirts and knee-length shorts. I 
prefer the latter in wilderness camping. 
To the two suits of underwear already 
suggested for a 14-day trip, add a third 
if you plan to be out three or four 
weeks. For summer use, only one out- 
fit need be wool, but for spring and fall 
service have most of them in this 
material. 

Outside shirts should be similarly as- 
sorted—-some lightweight wool, others 
strong cotton. Here, too, you can don 
the one most comfortable in prevailing 
weather or wear both at once. 

Two shirts are generally enough for 
summer trips lasting up to three weeks 





“What are you doing, mister?” 





MAURICE H. 
DECKER 


Editor 





if you are able to wash them occasion- 
ally. If you lack laundering facilities 
or have planned a longer vacation, 
carry three or four. Most can be of 
wool for northern-wilderness trails, and 
of cotton for central and southern re- 
gions, where hot weather is more or 
less steady. In either case, carry a wool 
shirt for use when you’re exposed to 
rain; if soaked it can be squeezed al- 
most dry and put back on with little 
risk of your catching a cold. When 
drying wool garments near a fire re- 
member this rule: If the heat is un- 
comfortable to your bare hand it may 
scorch the clothing. 


Pegeetinnn ss shirts are sometimes 

substituted for woolen ones in cool 
weather. The material is 
strong, serviceable, and less 
costly, but is not satisfactory 
in protracted spells of cold, 
damp weather. It absorbs 
moisture too readily and is 
too difficult to dry out. 

Shirts with slide fasteners 
are especially suitable for 
summer camping, since they 
have no front gaps to admit 
blackflies and midges, and 
there are no buttons to fall 
off. Don’t use sport shirts 
with short sleeves and open 
necks. Get the regular style, 
with long sleeves and snug- 
fitting collars, because it of- 
fers more protection from 
sunburn and insects; more- 
over, it can be adjusted in 
hot spells by rolling up the 
sleeves and opening the neck. 
Outdoor shirts should be 
washed at home to test for 
shrinking and fading. In fact, 
it’s wise to launder every 
washable new garment be- 
fore you pack it for camp 
and trail. 

Choose socks as you did 
underwear and shirts, taking 
both the soft wool type [or 
hiking and wading (for in- 
stance, when you're launch- 
ing or beaching a canoe), 
and stout cotton ones for hot 
weather and for working 
about camp. Two pairs of 
each should do for trips last- 

~ ing up to four weeks. Camp 
socks must be in very good 
condition, for worn ones with 
darned spots might not last 
until you get home. Wash 
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new socks at home to test shrinkage 
and to remove excess dye, which irri- 
tates some feet. 

Besides being adaptable, camp gar- 
ments should fit well, being neither 
tight enough to bind nor loose enough 
to feel clumsy. The most suitable fab- 
rics have a smooth, rather hard surface 
that doesn’t pick up burs and dirt too 
easily. The material should be easily 
washed and dried; this is especially im- 


portant during long stays in camp. 
Automobile campers usually can find a 
self-service laundry when the party 


needs freshening up, but wilderness 
campers may not even have a pail in 
which to soak soiled clothing. 

Trousers of stout cotton cloth are 
satisfactory for midsummer camping. 
Only in the colder temperatures of win- 
ter, spring, and fall—-and in very high 
altitudes—is it necessary to use woolen 
ones. Don’t select riding breeches un- 
less you like their tight fit about the 
knee; long trousers are more com- 
fortable in different postures and give 
better protection against insect bites. 
Wear pants without cuffs, which collect 
dirt and hold water and may trip you 
by catching on something. 


aratroopers’ pants, with elastic bot- 

toms, are good with low shoes and 
moccasins. Their snug-fitting bottoms 
don’t catch on sharp objects nor admit 
cold air and mosquitoes. Such pants 
are also marketed under the older 
name of ‘“zouaves.’’ Plain-bottom pants 
can be altered into zouaves by sewing 
a piece of %-in. elastic on the inside 
of the hem. Measure the elastic for a 
snug fit about the ankle and stretch it 
slightly as it is sewed in place. Pants 
should be a little long, so that the legs 
blouse out over the tight hem. 

If you wear high-top boots, and plan 
to tuck trousers inside them, cut pants 
bottoms off 2 in. above the ankle; this 
reduces cloth bulk inside boots and 
makes their tops fit more comfortably. 
For the neatest possible fit, taper each 
trouser leg for the last 7 in. by re- 
moving a little material at the seam. 
Then leave seam unsewn for 3 in. above 
the hem so the foot can slide through. 

One pair of trousers is usually ade- 
quate for a 7 to 10-day trip; if you 
plan to stay out longer take two pairs. 
Khaki, moleskin, gabardine, denim, 
whipcord, poplin, army twill, and light 
canvas are suitable materials for warm 
weather. Don’t choose corduroy—it’s 
overwarm in summer temperatures and 
hard to dry. 

Denim is very popular because it gives 
maximum service for minimum cost. 
Denim slacks are cool ,and their double- 
sewed, rivet-reinforced seams withstand 
hard wear and strain. I prefer regular 
slacks to the Western saddle pants with 
tight hips and U-shaped crotch—fea- 
tures that are more suitable for riding 


than for hiking, canoeing, and lounging 
about camp. 
Another outfit you might consider 


when economy is important is the 


matched shirt-and-pants outfit worn by 
truckers and filling-station attendants. 
It is supplied in many different cotton 
fabrics that wash easily and wear well; 
dark blue, 


colors available include 
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green, brown, and khaki. The pants of 
such suits are usually made of heavier 
cloth, with boat-sail pockets, and are 
sanforized to eliminate’ shrinkage. 
Shirts are thinner for coolness and have 
buttoned-down pockets to carry small 
items, such as matchbox and compass. 

Be chary about shorts in general 
camping. They're popular in resort 
regions and suitable when you want to 
take on a deep tan, and have other gar- 
ments for a cold wave or insect offen- 
sive. Shorts, however, offer too scanty 
protection against mosquitoes, 
thorns, chill winds, and sunburn to be 
relied upon exclusively in tent camping. 

Suspenders are more comfortable 
than belts, especially when your pockets 
are filled with miscellaneous camping 
equipment, because they place the strain 
upon your shoulders instead of your 
waist. If you carry a sheath knife you'll 
need a belt to hold it, but there’s noth- 
ing in the book that says you mustn’t 
wear both suspenders and belt. In fact, 
that’s exactly what professional woods- 
men do, and amateurs will be wise to 
imitate them. Then a belt may be worn 
loosely enough to give free play to the 
abdominal breathing muscles. Choose 
one at least 1 in. in width for comfort. 
It may be of soft leather or of inex- 
pensive Army-type webbing. Suspend- 
ers should be of the fireman-policeman 
type, with broad, nonwrinkling shoulder 
bands. 

You'll probably need an outer gar- 
ment to wear over your shirt in cold 
or rainy weather. I like a jacket be- 
cause it’s lighter and less bulky than a 
coat. A summer jacket should have a 
medium-weight lining and an exterior of 
rain-resistant cotton. 

A woolen sweater is 
many conditions, even in summer. It 
makes a warm sleeping garment if 
you're short of blankets. And when 
worn under a cotton shirt to break the 
wind, it’s almost as warm as a jacket. 
This combination is good, too, when 
mosquitoes are very aggressive, be- 


useful under 


cause the two garments provide more | 
can pierce. | 
catch and tear easi- | 


thickness than the 
Sweaters, however, 
ly in brush, so don’t wear them on the 
outside when you have a hard trail to 
travel. 


insects 


GX caps with large visors are popu- 
J lar with summer campers. 
protect the eyes from sun glare and if 
made of thin cloth are cooler on hot 
days than a felt hat. Caps are not so 
easily brushed off by branches or blown 
away by wind but they lack one feature 
possessed by hats—-a brim that will pre- 
vent rain from running down your neck. 
Felt hats with wide brims are very 
comfortable in cool weather. If you 
choose one, treat it with beeswax melted 
and dissolved in benzine; then it won't 
soak up moisture and lose its shape. 
While no single type of footgear ade- 
quately covers all the requirements of 
camping, the one that comes nearest to 
doing so is the moccasin boot fitted with 
an 8 or 10-in. top. It’s light on the foot, 
comfortable in the correct size, and ex- 
tremely adaptable to varying condi- 
tions. Its initial cost may seem high, 
but price loses significance during the 
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cloth, Heavy elastic bottom keeps tight and dry in all 


weather 
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GUARANTEED 


We guarantee thaj our hunters will put you within 


easy shooting distance of not less than fifteen 





different types of African game animals in a one 





many years of service the moccasin 
boot gives. I like the type with an out- 
side sole, which can be easily repaired. 

The hiking shoe of strong leather on 
the roomy Army last, with regular shoe- 


| height top, is another useful model for 
|camping. Your choice between mocca- 
|sin and shoe hinges largely on how 


much protection your legs need from 
trail hazards. If the walking is smooth, 
the low shoe serves capably but if the 
going promises to be rough, better 
choose the boot. In either case take 
along a pair of light, low moccasins or 
slippers to wear in canoe and tent. 

Fit is just as important as type when 
you select camping footgear. A shoe or 
boot should be roomy, particularly in 
toe width, but never large enough to 
slide back and forth on the foot as you 
walk. But an oversize shoe is better 
than an undersize one, because you can 
fill the extra space inside by wearing 
extra socks, and thus prevent chafing, 
but you can’t fix a pinching shoe. 

All footgear should be thoroughly 
broken in before you leave home—never 
start off with new, untried equipment. 


To quickly shape shoes or boots to your 
feet, put them on over wool:socks, stand 
in water until the leather is soft, then 
walk until it is almost, but not quite, 
dry. Then oil or grease it thoroughly. 
Lightness is another important angle. 
If you like mathematics, weigh your 
boots and figure out how many thou- 
sands of foot pounds you have to lift 
on a 10-mile hike. The total may amaze 
you. Figure, too, how much of that 
energy could be saved with boots weigh- 
ing '% lb. less. Because of the added 
burden they impose, and because of 
their stiffness, heavy boots with very 
high tops are recommended only for 
snake-infested regions, where protec- 
tion for the lower leg is imperative. 
Two bandanna handkerchiefs should 
accompany every assortment of camp 
clothing; they have many useful out- 
door functions. And don’t forget a small 
repair kit containing needle, thread, 
patching cloth, and extra buttons. It 
might, in an emergency, enable you to 
put back in service a damaged garment 
that otherwise would be thrown away. 
Maurice H. Decker. 
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Field-Dressing Rabbits 


Question: In order to improve their taste, 
should rabbits be bled immediately after they're 
shot?—B. Novak, Iowa. 


Answer: Prompt bleeding always makes any 
game taste better. It's a good idea to twist off 
the head of a rabbit as soon as you pick it up. 

But don't stop there. It's even more important 
to clean out the abdominal cavity without delay. 
Slit the rabbit's belly. Then, holding the ani- 
mal at the neck and rear legs, shake the entrails 
out. (This is particularly important if the game 
was shot in the body.)—M.H.D. 


Owl Decoy in Silhouette 


Question: If I draw a picture of an owl on 
plywood, color it, and cut it out would it make 
an effective decoy? How large should it be?— 
Bob Morrison, N.Y. 


Answer: I doubt if a silhouette decoy would 
draw crows as effectively as a full-bodied one. 
I've never tried it, though. Since your prin- 
cipal outlay would be time, I'd suggest you 
make the experiment. It may work. 

Make the decoy about 18 in. tall and about 
% in. across at the widest part of the body. Be- 


| ing larger than natural dimensions, the decoy 


is more visible and attracts lots of attention.— 


| M.H.D. 


Storing Leather Goods 


Question: Since I'm joining the Army soon, 
I'm preparing to store my sporting equipment. 
What's the best method of treating and preserv- 
ing leather goods such as gunslings, holsters. 
knife sheaths, and hunting boots?—C. J. 
Schneider, Wis. 


Answer: First wash the leather with saddle 
soap. Then apply neat’s-foot oil liberally. (The 
oil seems to penetrate best if applied while the 


leather is slightly damp.) After the leather is 
well soaked with oil, coat any metal buckles 
with gun grease. 

Don't roll slings up in a tight bundle. In- 
stead, roll or fold them loosely so there aren't 
any sharp angles, and wrap in heavy Manila or 
waxed paper. Store all leather goods in a dry 
place where there won't be extremes of tem- 
perature.—M.H.D. 







the Menu 


Question: I understand woodchucks make a 
fine meal if they're dressed and cooked proper- 
ly. Can you tell me how to go about it?— 
Silvius A. Ferrary, N. J. 


Woodchuck on 







Answer: Woodchucks should be skinned and 
cleaned like any other small game such as 
squirrels or rabbits. Cut the hide down the 
belly, loosen it around all the legs. and pull and 
cut it free. Chop off the head, tail, and feet. 
Keep the hair off the meat. Cut down inside 
the front legs and remove the small waxy ker- 
nels or glands that are located there. Remove 
as much of the fat as possible to eliminate a 
Strong taste. 

Many cooks roast woodchuck. But I prefer 
the meat cooked as follows: If the chuck is an 
adult one, soak the meat for a few hours in 
cold salt water, then parboil it about an hour 
in water containing half a cup of vinegar. 
(Omit the parboiling if she chuck is a young 
one.) 

Now drain the meat, wipe it dry, salt and 
pepper it, and dust it with flour. Put it in a 
skillet containing hot fat, and brown the meat 
on both sides. Then cover the skillet and, 
adding a little water occasionally, cook it very 
slowly until the meat flakes easily away from 
the bones. This may take several hours—but 
the result, flavored with a little Worcestershire 
sauce and a few lumps of butter, is well worth 
it.—M.H.D. 


Reviving Batteries 


Question: During the war, in Germany, we 
accidently left a flashlight, with batteries abc 
worn out, on top of a warm stove. After two o! 
three hours we tried the light and found to ou: 
surprise that the batteries worked perfect!) 
Experimenting proved that heat—not too muc 
of it and no open flame—renewed the batterie 
The same stunt might work well in camp.- 
Howard H. Fitzgerald, Mich. 


Answer: Renewing batteries with heat is 
good idea. I’ve tried it several times with go« 
results. Another stunt is to punch a hole 
the top of the cell and add several drops 
water. It’s not so effective as the heat treat- 
ment, but either procedure works well in 
emergency.—M.H.D. 
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The Camp 


Good Eats at 
Home or Afield 


Che 


by DON RI CHARDS 


Hiker’s Potato Soup 


Even lightweight packs can supply 
the ingredients for this nourishing soup. 


3 tbsp. bacon, fat *% cup dried milk 

4, cup dehydrated 1 tsp. salt 
onions 4 tsp. pepper 

*, cup dehydrated 3 tbsp. flour 
potatoes 


Brown onions in the fat, then add 
potatoes and 3 cups of water, and sim- 
mer until potatoes are tender. Mix flour, 
milk, and seasonings, blend with 2 cups 
of water, and add slowly to the pot, 
stirring steadily. Cook until slightly 
thick, about five minutes. Serves two 
or three. 


Creamed Beef on Rice 


Pull 14 lb. dried or chipped beef into 
small pieces and cook five minutes with 
4, cup hot fat in skillet. Sprinkle 4 
tbsp. flour over the beef and stir vigor- 
ously. Then add 2 cups milk, reduce 
heat and, while stirring, cook until 
smooth and thick. Put in 1 No. 2 can 
peas, heat through, and serve on plain 
boiled rice. Also excellent poured over 
mashed potatoes or toast. 


Top-of-Stove Bread 


Here’s another camp bread you can 
cook without an oven. 


1% cups flour 1 tsp. salt 
1% tsp. baking 3 tbsp. fat 
powder % cup milk 
Mix dry ingredients well, cut in fat, 
and add milk slowly. Pour in hot greased 
8 or 9-in. skillet and cook covered over 
low heat for 10 minutes. Then turn the 
loaf and cook 10 minutes more. Cut in 
wedge-shaped pieces. Enough for two. 


dpple Dessert Flapjacks 


1% cups pancake mixture 
Zz tsp. cinnamon 

1 cup chopped apples 
1%, cups milk 


Mix all ingredients into a smooth bat- 
ter, using enough milk to obtain a con- 
sistency that pours readily from bowl 
or pitcher. Bake in 5-in. cakes, brown- 
ing each side well. Spread the cakes 
With butter, sprinkle with brown sugar, 
roll up each separately, and keep in a 
warm place until needed. Serves two. 


Sausage and Eggs 


You'll like this quickie for camp and 
hunting-shack breakfasts. Allow 4 sau- 
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sage links and 2 eggs per man. Put} 


Sausage in cold skillet and cook over 
low heat 12 minutes, turning often so 
all sides are browned. Pour off about 
half the accumulated fat and fry the} 
eggs in the spicy drippings. 


Homemade Barbecue Sauce 


Here’s a simple, 
which to baste cuts of ham, fresh pork, 
beef, or game while they are being 
broiled or roasted. 


your vacation cabin. 


2 tbsp. brown sugar 

1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce 
2 tbsp. vinegar 

*4 cup catsup 


If you like the flavor of pepper, add 
g tsp. of the black variety. 


Sour-cream Frank furters 
6 frankfurters 


3 tbsp, fat 
2 tbsp. flour 


3 tbsp. catsup 
1 cup sour cream 
% tsp. salt 

Cut franks in 14-in. pieces and brown 
in hot fat. Stir in flour, add catsup, sour 
cream, and salt. Heat through but do 
not let the mixture boil. Serves two 
or three. 


Boiled Fish 


The term is misleading because fish 
cooked in water should be gently sim- 
mered. If actually boiled it loses flavor 
and becomes stringy. Start whole fish 
in cold water, fillets or pieces in water 
already boiling. Wrap fish in cheesecloth 
or greased parchment paper. To each 
quart of water, add ‘4 tsp. salt and 1 
tbsp. vinegar or lemon juice. As soon as 
water comes to a boil, reduce heat. 
Allow 8 to 10 minutes per pound for 
whole fish, or a total of 15 to 20 minutes 
for pieces, depending on _ thickness. 
Serve with a white sauce containing 
chopped boiled eggs or a mixture of 
equal parts melted butter and lemon 
juice. Lean-meated fish like carp, pike, 
perch, pickerel, salmon, and lake trout 
boil better than the fat-meated kinds. 
Prepare 14 to % Ib. per person. 


Hunter’s Sandwich 


To make hearty lunches for two 
hunters, canoeists, or hikers, cut 8 
slices from a large loaf of bread. Spread 
4 with butter, 4 with prepared mustard. 
Slice contents of a 12-0z. can of corned 
beef with a sharp knife and place be- 
tween assorted bread slices. 
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Built ‘ 
Indispensable 
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See your dealer or 
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Let Me Prove It In Only 
15 Minutes a Day! 


Let me PROVE that ‘ 
Tension’’ can give YOl a 
gloriously healthy body 
powerful muscles, smashing 
strength, tireless energy! Many 
of those I have helped were run- 
down, nervous, flabby They now 
feel new vigor flowing through their 
systems, They feel that they added j 
years to their lives 

FREE BOOK. Send for my FREE 
418-page book, ‘‘Everlasting Health 
and Strength.’’ 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 136H, 
115 East 23rd St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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KIT COMNRINS: 
Knife blade, 
rubber suction 
cups, lymph 
constrictor, 
first aid in 
structions 


Easy to carry—light, small as pocket 
knife. Suction treatment only first 
aid method medically approved. Also 
for insect bites. If not available at 
your drug or sporting goods store, 
send $2.00 cash, check, M. O. (no 
€. O. D.’s) to: Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, Calif., Dept. R-3 








with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 


It's easy to build yourself! Just add 
masonry—to your choice of design 
around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot-—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies available. See your dealer, or send 
check or money order 
=| Model OF-28 Qp/y 
‘Be Size 21°x26"x13'/.” CO 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
375 Erie St., Huntington, Indiana 














success in training hunting dogs 
never uses a whip or a choke col- 
lar. Yet he always has his dogs under 
perfect control. They do just what he 
wants them to do—and they love do- 
ing it. 

The first time I went to hunt with 
him it was feeding time when I drove 
up to his house. He was coming out 
with his hands full of feeding pans, and 
I went along with him to the kennel to 
have a look at his dogs. 

When we were a few yards from his 
gate he put four pans down in a row. In 
the kennel yard three bird dogs and a 
Springer spaniel were drooling in hun- 
gry anticipation. He opened the gate, 
and I expected a mad scramble. But 
not a dog stirred. After a moment my 
friend called one of them by name. A 
pointer walked sedately to his feeding 
pan, but didn’t start to eat. Then, one 
at a time, the others were summoned. 
Each of them, when his name was 
called, walked out and stood waiting at 
his pan. After another pause my friend 
said, in a conversational tone: ‘All 
right, pups, go to it.’”” Then, and not 
until then, they all began to eat. 

While they were trying to lick the 
bottoms out of their pans, the way 
healthy dogs ought to, I backed my 
friend into a corner of the kennel yard. 
‘How do you do it ?’’ I demanded. ‘‘How 
do you get such wonderful results ?”’ 

In the course of the next day’s shoot- 
ing I repeated that question a dozen 
times—and always got the same answer: 

“Over and over does it.” 


gene of mine who has remarkable 


n that trainer’s opinion, the funda- 

mentals of successful dog training 
are kindness and understanding of the 
individual dog, coupled with patient but 
firm insistence on obedience to com- 
mands repeated over and over again. 
Not all trainers think that way about 
it. Many of them favor sterner meas- 
ures to get quick and satisfactory re- 
sults. I agree that harsh methods may 
save time, but in many cases the results 
aren't satisfactory. 

Once I happened to be in an Army 
hospital with a machine gunner who in 
civilian life had followed the almost 
equally risky vocation of wild-animal 
training. This fellow was plenty hard- 
boiled, and he made no pretense of be- 
ing an animal lover. He boasted that he 
could teach any wild animal any trick 
in a very short time—provided the 
S.P.C.A. didn’t intervene. 

Not being a wild-animal trainer, I 
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TRAINING: OVER-AND-OVER METHOD 


don’t know whether cruel methods are 
required to educate beasts such as the 
lion. But I do know that drastic meth- 
ods aren’t necessary or desirable in 
training bird dogs. 

We can understand gun dogs much 
better than we can hope to understand 
wild animals. A man who is ordinarily 
observant can guess pretty accurately 
what goes on in a dog’s mind, and can 
base his training methods on his knowl- 
edge. Realizing that, when readers ask 
for advice on training hunting dogs I 
emphasize the psychological angle be- 
cause dogs vary widely in temperament. 
And—I repeat this because it is so im- 
portant—understanding of the individ- 
ual dog is necessary in order to choose 
the proper training method. 

I also recommend gentle rather than 
harsh treatment. I don’t mean that 
dogs never should be punished for their 
faults, or that they never should be 
forced to do things they won’t do will- 
ingly. Usually a dog can be repri- 
manded more effectively with your voice 
than with a whip. In a few cases pun- 
ishment severe enough to be long re- 
membered is essential. But, like all 
other training measures, it should be 
fitted to the individual dog. A brash, 
strong-willed pup will take a hiding for 
some misdeed, shake himself, and be 
the better for it. The same medicine 
administered to a young dog of more 
sensitive temperament might break his 
spirit. 

You should start establishing control 
and instilling the habit of obedience in 
the pup. Make him realize you are boss, 
that when you give a command you 
mean what you say, and that it is up to 
him to obey. Don’t use harsh methods 


C. BLACKBURN 
MILLER 


Editor 


in this basic, or yard, training. One of 
its objects is to give the dog complete 
confidence in you. 

You can’t start too early to teach 
your dog to come when you call him. 
Whenever you feed him begin by say- 
ing the pup’s name, and adding ‘‘come!”’ 
Before long he often will run to you 
when you call him even if you haven't 
got a feeding pan in your hand. If he 
doesn’t catch on immediately, let it go 
and try again later on. Don’t expect too 
much from a young puppy. And in this, 
as in all training, don’t prolong the les- 
sons. If the dog gets bored or tired he 
won't learn well. 


hen your pupil begins to show real 

progress, start serious yard train- 
ing and be more exacting. At this stage 
he probably won’t always come when 
you cali him. Teach him to. Tie an end 
of a strong cord to his collar, and hold 
the other end. Let him play around for 
a few minutes. Then call him. If he 
comes, make a fuss over him. If he 
doesn’t come, yank him to you with the 
cord. Usually a few doses of this mild 
medicine will teach him to come when 
he is called. 

Next, teach him to sit or lie down 
when you tell him to. Hold his collar 
with one hand, say ‘‘sit” or ‘‘down,” and 
press on the rear part of his back with 
your other hand. After he has learned 
this lesson thoroughly, teach him to 
stay down, even if you walk away, until 
you tell him to do something else. This 
type of training takes patience, but is 
worth while. 

In the hunting field it is necessary 
sometimes to stop your dog in his 





Don’t prolong lessons to the point where the dog gets bored or tired 
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tracks while he is in full stride. To 
train him to do this, use the cord again. 
Let the puppy run. Then command 
“whoa” and check him with the cord. 
Keep it taut until you order him to go 
ahead—“‘hie on” is the usual command. 
This training is also a safety precau- 
tion. The average bird dog is a nitwit 
when it comes to automobiles, and is 
as likely as not to dash across a road 
heavily traveled by speeding cars and 
trucks. The command “whoa” given at 
the right moment may save his life. 
Retrieving also can be taught in the 
yard. Many trainers say that only 
force-breaking will make a sure-fire re- 
triever. I think you can get just as 
good results with less harsh methods. 


Most bird dogs have to be taught to- 


retrieve, but usually they learn it easily. 
You must, of course, have a dummy to 
represent a dead bird. A training dumb- 
beil or a bundle of sticks wrapped in 
feathers will serve. The latest gadget 
is a fabric bag smeared with pheasant 
or duck scent. Using a pine cone, a 
trick I learned only recently, appeals 
to me because I think it would help 
develop a soft mouth—a dog clamping 
down on it would feel a prickly resis- 
tance against the roof of his mouth. 


ry to get him to take the dummy 
4a his mouth. If he won't, press his 
lip against his teeth, and when he opens 
his mouth put the dummy in it. Hold it 
there for a moment, saying ‘fetch.’ 
Then say “give,” and take it out. Pat 
the puppy to show him he has done 
well. Repeat this lesson over and over. 

The next step is to lead the pup 
around the yard with the dummy in his 
mouth. If he drops it, put it back again. 
After a few minutes command “give,” 
and make him sit down before he sur- 
renders the dummy to your hand. 

The final step is to throw the dummy 
some distance and command the puppy 
to fetch. He’ll scamper after it, but 
you may have to use the cord to teach 
him to bring it back to you. 

The age at which field training should 
start depends on the individual dog. 
Between 6 and 10 months is the average. 

When you first take a puppy into the 
field, go lightly on control and forget 
all about training. Let him do pretty 
much as he pleases. He'll have the time 
of his life discovering the capabilities 
of his nose and the possibilities of the 
wide and hitherto unknown world. He'll 
do all sorts of fool things—point song- 
birds and rabbits, blunder in and flush 
them, chase them all over a 10-acre 
field. As likely as not he’ll point butter- 
flies, turtles, and even snakes. These 
youthful errors usually correct them- 
Selves (or can be corrected easily) so 
let the pup enjoy himself, learn from 
experience, and develop the hunting in- 
stinct which is his inheritance. 

After a few weeks of this carefree 
field ranging, with just enough control 
to keep him from getting out of hand, 
an intelligent pup will have some idea 
Of what bird hunting is all about. Then 
he'll be ready for serious field training. 

In this field training, never forget 
that the essential jobs of a bird dog are 
finding and pointing yamebirds. He in- 
herits the sense of smell which enables 
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If you love me like I love you 
Let Sergeants keep me good as new 


Did you know there’s a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for prac- 
tically every need? For fleas, for instance, there’s nothing like 
Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA® Powder and SKIP-FLEA Soap to kill 
fleas quickly and keep them off! Other products for worms, ticks, 
itching and ear troubles. Easy to use. Veterinarian-tested. 
Favored by dog owners for 76 years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
full of helpful advice. At drug or pet store—or write Sergeant’s, 
Dept. S-20, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care ‘products _ 


































STRAIGHT DOG TETHER $1.25 
Swivel ing top. Dog cannot get tangled 
COONERS r pull oaks Holds in soft or hard ground 
T ingle stake_and flush disk will hol d the , 
Combination Tree argest dog securely. Light weight, rust re 
Hounds, Bird sisting Carry in car glove compartment 
dogs. High-Class Fox-Hounds, Rabbit dogs Salant ee eee eee may ap gi 
ind Beagles a Specialty. Prices reasonable 1.25 postpd, (without chain). 
Free literature and Pictures. TRIAL ALLOWED. $2.25 with 10 ft. rust-proof chain. 
RACCOON MOUNTAIN KENNELS Swivel snap each end, FREE catalog 
Dures Thomas, Ow ee PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 268 ALBERTVILLE, ALABAMA Dept Baldwinsville, N. Y- '% 
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Get excellent results with any sporting dog...save 








Young stock sired by imported Ch. Enno v. d. hundreds in training fees! SNIF works because it 
: is the true scent of live birds... from glands of 

Burg, excellent water retriever, out of selected wild ducks or pheasants... developed by a lead- 
hunting bitches. AKC and FDSB registered. ing dog trainer, Kit includes training dummy— 
eee ae tube of SNIF—professional trainer's whistle—and 

: _ ROBERT W. HOFFMAN training program — $4.95. Extra tubes of SNIF 
1704 Third Ave. Seattle 9, Wash. $2.75 each. Shipped postpaid. Mail coupon today 

Money-back guarantee, 
NAME PLAIES Norm Thompson 
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me Outof the Doghouse! 


You can’t exactly 
blame the ‘‘little 
woman for putting 
you both in the dog- 
house! But you can 
get back in her good 
graces with POWDER 
CHAPERONE. Just » 
shake some on to ~- 
a your dog off 
chairs rugs furni- &% 
ture, etc. Won't show Zor 
You can't smell it san 
dogs avoid it. Easy to train; stop puppy damage 
Harmless. Keeps male dogs away from females in 
season 

SEND NO MONEY—Order POWDER CHAPERONE 
today C.O.D. $1 plus postage (or send $1 bill at 
our risk and we will pay postage). Money-Back 
Guarantee 

Kitty Chaperone keeps cats off anything you want 

to protect from hairs and clawing. $1 
Chaperone Dog Cleaning Powder—better than a 
bath. Just shake on, rub in and brush out. Stops 
scratching and odor. Chases fleas. Giant Pkg. $1 

Liquid Chaperone keeps dogs, cats, other ani- 

mals from evergreens, gardens, etc. 8 oz. $1 
SUDBURY LABORATORY ,Box750,S.SUDBURY,Mass. 

DEALERS: Write for Special Ofer! 


[ (} () Redbones, Blacktans 


Blueticks, Foxhounds, 

Rabbithounds, Bea- 

aon grr Bird dogs. Puppies all breeds. 
Free Literature and pictures. Trial. 
SHORT CREEK KENNELS 

BOAZ, ALABAMA 


Arkansas Coon Hound Kennels 


Pointers and ieanneiigetemnrenitige Priced 


BOX 141 








Outstanding COONHOUND nbination A gs HOUNDS 
and extra-nicc started rit ice HOU NDS o Fox, Wolf, 
Deer and Cat Hound Outstanding R abbit ‘i vsunds, Small- 
type SQUIRREL DOGS eh nt trailers xd tree barkers 
Also YOUNG HOU NDs, ly to start “hunting All trained 
hounds SOLD ON 10 DAYS TRIAI INEY-BACK GUAR 
ANTEI 


Write for free literature and price list 
JOE STRATTON and SONS 
Phone 554-3 ROGERS, ARKANSAS 


HUNTERS! 





Did you get the limit last Season? Buy from a man who started 
hunting, and training dogs, when he fifteen years old. 
Every dog sold on trial. Dogs of the hunting breeds: 

[aero $25.00 COMBINATION $20.00 
SEMI-SILENT $20.00 SQUIRREL $15.00 
RADEIT onsisscsnnicme BR DOe BOX $25.00 


10 DAYS TRIAL 
Write for literature containing terms of sale 
J. N. RYAN KENNEL 


MURRAY KENTUCKY 





WEIMARANERS 


Finest bloodlines of two continents repre- 
sented in our domestic and imported stock. 
Puppies that will hunt this fall, at prices that 
the average man can afford. 

Started pups, brood bitches, trained dogs. 


FIELD MASTER’S KENNELS, REG. 
R1 AUGUSTA, WIS. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPS 


HOUSE TRAINED 


Gorgeous piggy creams, 
buffs, golden reds, blacks. 
AKC reg dint emper inoce., 
guar. healthy & if felivery 
Finest a w & hunting stock. 
Plenty of pup ilway ready 
for shipme t ili ship CoD 
Age 2-3 nt Males & fe 
males $45.0) 


SAND LAKE KENNELS 
Stone Lake Wisconsin 





OUTSTANDING SHOOTING DOGS 





From the kennel of the 1951 
National Shooting Dog Champion 


I offer High Quality shooting dogs, se 
lected to suit the type of hunting pre- 
sented by each customer Finished 
dogs from $250 up. Started dogs from 
$150 up Puppies from select shooting 
log stock $100 uy Training $35 per 
Month, Bo an ling £16 per Month 
T 


H. IGH 
OPERATING VERONA KENNELS 





Verona, Miss., Phone 2791 
_““The Best Shooting Dogs Only’’ 


GINNIE SUE 
1951 National Champion 





r-PUPPIES FOR SALE— 


German short-hair pointer 
Ch. DON ALERJO DE VILLARICOS X 
BOBERHOEHES ROXY QUEEN 
Real Hunting Stock 


JOHN H. STRAIN 
715 MORSE, ROODHOUSE, Il, —_l 

















him to locate game, but he has to be 
taught how to use it. By natural in- 
stinct most dogs are as much inter- 
ested in the rabbits and sparrows they 
scent as in quail, grouse, or ringnecks 
you want to shoot. It takes patience to 
teach a dog to concentrate on the game 
in which you are interested Don’t ex- 
pect perfection too soon. 

I receive many letters asking how a 
bird dog should be trained to point. The 
answer is that he doesn’t have to be 
trained to point—pointing is instinctive 
in bird dogs. But they must be taught 
how to point and, especially, to be 
steady on their points. 


t’s natural for a puppy to flashpoint 

a bird for a few seconds and then 
point a bird for a few seconds and then 
rush in to flush it. Flash-pointing usual- 
ly isn’t too difficult to correct. If you 
are close enough, run your hand lightly 
along the dog’s back and say “steady, 
steady” in a soothing tone. Many train- 
ers advocate the use of a light line at- 
tached to the dog’s collar as an aid in 
teaching steadiness. As soon as the dog 
points step on the rope, then walk on it 
until you are within reaching distance. 

Many puppies point without style— 
with their heads down and their tails 
droopy. This fault can be corrected. 
Go up to the dog and, while you are 
stroking him, make any necessary cor- 
rections in the position of the head, 
legs, and tail. After several dozen such 
posings the pup probably will get the 
idea and point stylishly. 

One of the essentials of a good bird 
dog is that he be steady to wing. When 
your puppy points birds and you walk 
in to flush them, his natural reaction is 
to break his point and dash in ahead of 
you. To correct this you will need a 
helper and a length of light rope with 
a snap hook on one end of it. When the 
dog gets on game, snap the hook into 
the ring on his collar, and have your 
helper hold the line. If the pup shows 
signs of breaking his point when you 
start to flush, command “whoa!” If he 
dashes ahead in spite of the warning, 
have your helper jerk hard on the line. 
After a few of these treatments the dog 
will realize he must maintain his point 
until after the birds have been flushed. 

Being steady to shot is essential in 
a field-trial dog, but I don’t consider it 
either essential or desirable in a shoot- 
ing deg. Some sportsmen argue that in 
quail shooting a dog breaking shot may 
flush prematurely several singles which 
scattered on the covey rise. I'll risk 
that. I’d rather have an occasional sin- 
gle flushed prematurely than lose a 
wounded bird, and certainly a dog that 
starts as soon as the gun is fired has a 
good chance of getting to a wounded 
pheasant, or even quail, before it can 
hide or run. The dog that waits for 
your order before starting may miss 
those cripples. 

Most good bird dogs instinctively 
back and honor a bracemate’s point. 
But a jealous dog may sneak past the 
bracemate which has the scent to try 
to steal the credit and praise. 

I saw that canine crime committed— 
and punished—while I was shooting 
quail with a neighbor. I was disap- 





pointed oy the fact that on every point 
we found my good setter bitch backed 
my neighbor’s pointer. Along in the 
afternoon we topped a rise and saw the 
two dogs on point below us. This time 
my setter had the birds—but the point- 
er was stealing up on her. Just as he 
was about to sneak past and steal the 
point, my setter reached out and bit 
him on the leg—hard. 

Train your pup by the over-and-over 
method until you are sure he has 
learned his business: thoroughly. After 
that don’t give him too many orders in 
the field. Let him use and develop his 
bird sense. 

I learned that lesson the hard way. I 
had a setter, a son of Eugene Ghost, 
that had the finest nose of any dog I’ve 
ever owned. When I was_ shooting 
woodcock he'd go through a small cover 
in practically a straight line. When I 
whistled him in and made him hunt the 
cover more thoroughly, he’d do it in a 
half-hearted sort of way. I thought he 
was extremely hard-headed, but even- 
tually I realized that he merely had 
extreme confidence in himself, and that 
his confidence was justified by the fact 
that only once in five seasons did I find 
a bird he had missed! After that real- 
ization I trusted his bird sense more 
than I did my own judgment—C. Black- 
burn Miller. 


Bell and Horn for Beagle 


he beagle, one of the most popular 

of the hunting breeds, is often the 
sportsman’s first choice when the quarry 
is the speedy rabbit. But, while most of 
these little hounds are very tractable 
in the field, some have so much ambi- 
tion that it’s difficult to locate them and 
to call them in. 

I solved these problems satisfactorily 
by using a small bell (such as a New 
England harness bell), and a small reed 
horn of the type used by referees. 

The bell, attached to the collar, is a 
great help when you're trying to locate 
a ranging hound. It doesn’t interfere 
with the hunting nor warn the game 
since beagles are not silent trailers. The 
bell also protects the dog from over- 
anxious shooters. 

When the hunting day is ended, the 
horn can be used to recall the hounds. 
They respond to it much better than 
to shouting.—N. R. Rome. 


Fox Was Cured 


‘ometimes a fox can be too smart for 
his own good—as five Georgia hunt- 
ers discovered. 

Hunting in the Rocky Ford section 
of Lowndes County, the men and their 
dogs routed a fox and stuck to his trail 
for more than an hour. Suddenly the 
pack’s trail song changed to a confuse: 
barking and the men hurried ahead, 
expecting to find their quarry in a hole 
They caught up with the dogs outside a 
tobacco barn in front of which was a 
wood furnace burning full blast to pro- 
vide heat for curing tobacco. The trail 
ended right there. 

The fox had run into the fire anc 
scrambled up one of the flues. When the 
hunters dragged him out with a ho 
he was cooked.—Gerald R. Hunter. 
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Shy Coon Hound 


Question: I've had my coon houhd 3 weeks 
and he seems afraid of everything except an- 
other dog. He’s 11 months old now. Is there 
anything I can do to overcome his timidity? — 
Corvin Fretenborough, Mich. 


Answer: Work him with an older dog. How- 
ever, this will prove a difficult trait to over- 


come.—C.B.M. 


Dual-pur pose Golden ‘ 


Question: I want a dual-purpose dog, equally 
capable for duck retrieving and upland shooting. 
Which would you recommend, a German short- 
hair pointer, an Irish water spaniel, or a golden 
retriever? What would be a fair price for a 
registered and started dog?—H. H. Leidolf, 
N. J. 


Answer: I'd recommend the golden retriever. 
In giving the nod to the golden, I’m not throw- 
ing rocks at the German shorthair or Irish 
water spaniel. It’s just that I personally have 
found the golden to be the most efficient for 
both purposes. 

There is no set price for dogs. It depends 
on the dog’s breeding, the amount of training 
it's had (if you do want a “started” dog, as 
you said), and the price range established by 
that particular kennel.—C.B.M. 


Objectionable Markings 


Question: Our black Labrador retriever 
whelped eight pups exactly 63 days after she 
was bred to a registered black Labrador male. 
She was confined prior to breeding and for a 
week afterward, so there’s no question of misal- 
liance. Here's the problem: all eight pups have 
white splashes on their bellies ranging from 2 
in. in diameter to an almost imperceptible spot. 
Two pups have white bands on their front feet, 
and two have white on the tips of their tails. 
Why aren't these pups from purebred black 
Labrador parents solid black or sedge-colored? 
—Douglas T. Smith, Va. 


Answer: Assuming you're right about the im- 
possibility of misalliance, my guess is that the 
markings on your Labrador pups are simply 
throwbacks to a former generation. If the pups 
conform to Labrador standards in every other 
respect, there’s a good chance the objectionable 
markings won't appear in their offspring. At 
iny rate, I trust you have the makings of eight 
good gun dogs!—C.B.M. 


Job for Weimaraner 


Question: I want to buy a dog to use on 
partridges and rabbits, and also as a pet for 
my six children. What do you recommend?— 
Leo L. Pietsch, Mich. 


Answer: A Weimaraner.—C.B.M. 


Bench or Field 


Question: I am considering buying an Eng- 
h cocker spaniel which has been bred for 
ow purposes—but I want to use it in the field. 
Would I be taking a gamble?—Donald Fenton, 


Mass. 


Answer: You certainly would, unless you 

uld get the dog on a 10-day trial. Most likely 
the cocker has not been trained for hunting and 
there is no way of telling how it will develop. 
—C.B.M. 


AUGUST, 1951 




















Keep your dogs in 


This is Vitality’s special diet for hunting 
dogs to give them the extra energy and 
stamina for long, hard days in the field. 
It’s ALL food with ALL the good, appe- 
tizing, body building nutrients needed to 
maintain health and spirit. ‘‘Dogs never tire 
of it,” say sportsmen who feed Vitality year 
after year. Saves you money, too. Compare 
the formula, compare the price — Vitality 
is your best dog food buy. 


At your feed, seed, food, 
or sporting goods store 
Board of Trade Bldg. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. cHicaco 4, ILL. 





TOP CONDITION 


Dog breeders and trainers know 
the all-important part proper diet 
plays in conditioning hunting dogs 
for the field. Lonnie Sigman of 
Sigman Kennels, Ardmore, Okla., 
shown here with one of the many 
nationally known dogs he has 
trained, says, “In boarding and 
training dogs I need a high-energy 
food that gives top conditioning 
results. I recommend Vitality Dog 
Food without hesitation.” 








WEIMARANERS — 


Several choice pups and bred bitches fo: 
sale now. One stud dog 15 months old. All 
are very choice breeding and from trained 


hunting stock. Keen noses, Stud service 
available to our Imported Bolko v d Katz 
back, 474551 


Inquiries promptly answered 


FARM FEED KENNELS, Rock Rapids, lowa | | 











Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season 
Harmless, Simple, Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. No 
red tape. Ask vour dealer. or send $1.00 for 
bottle, postpaid 

Pierpont Products Company, Dept. 11, 
312 Stuart St. Boston 16, Massachusetts 








HUNTERS 


We offer hounds of all types 
ond breeds Ss 
Coon, Combination hounds, 
Fox, Rabbit and Squirrel 
dogs. 

Ten days trial; list free. 


HILL-SIDE KENNELS 





OLID LEATHER DOG COLLARS 
With Your Name and Address 
$1.00 Each Six for $5.00 
The Beet Leathes Buckles and Dees 


hat Money Can Buy 
Give breed of dog for size. 


BALLARDS LEATHER 


SESSER i, ILLINOIS 212 N. College St. Charlotte, N. C. 











SHOOTING DOGS TRAINED 


Complete job strictly guaranteed. Staunch 


on point, steady to wing and shot, back 
Retrieve tenderly and promptly on com 7 
mand and stay and hunt dead and crip- 
ples. ALSO training and boarding by 


the month 


LUCAS KENNELS 
Phone 3301 Rose Hill Newton, III. 


WEIMARANER PUPS 


SIRE and DAM, A.K.C. champions. 
Best of bloodlines. Reasonable. 


AL. MUSGNUG 
R.R. 3, Sidney Ohio 




















BETTER BAIT CASTING! 


How to cast, retrieve the lure, 
strike, play and net for best re- 
sults! Pointers on use of natural 
and artificial lures. Contains ad- 
vice of 12 leading bait casters. 
Fully illustrated. 96 pages. Only 
35c! Address Dept. 851. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








WEIMARANER PUPPIES 
Whelped February 6, 1951 

The right age for hunting this fall. 

Good bloodlines. Write for information. 


BOB BROWN 
603 E. North Ave., Olney, Illinois 
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SCIENCE DISCOVERS 
NEW MIRACLE SCRATCH 
POWDER FOR DOGS 


Relieves Fungus Irritation 


Kills Ticks, 
Fleas, Lice 


NOW, a revolutionary 
new medical discovery 
relieves 98% of all causes 
of dogs’ itching and 
: — Dr. A. CG. 
“| Merrick, famous veter- 
— inarian who discovered 
that most cases of dog itch are due to cer- 
tain types of fungi, has developed an amaz- 
ing new powder which destroys the fungi 
-~KILLS fleas, lice, even ticks and mange 
mites—then soothes and heals irritations. 
Also curbs doggy odor. Acts swiftly—pro- 
tects fer days. Ask your dealer for Dr. 
Merrick’s SCR. TC H Powder or send $1.00 
for big 4 oz. can to Brookfield Laboratories 
—Dept. H-51—Brookfield, IIl. 


(continued from page 119) 

















FREE! Big Illustrated Catalog listing everything for | 


the Stamp Collector. Harrisco. 345 Transit Bldg.. 
Boston 17. Massachusetts. 
COMMEMORATIVE $1. Columbus, 
land $2.00 ea. 80 page Cat. 25c. N 
Lake 10, Utah 
U. S. Stamps on approval (for beginners, or advanced 
collectors.) B. Wenigman, 1933 Patterson, Chicago 13 
90,000 STAMPS sale. Grabag 30c. Box hundreds all 
different, free gift, blocks, sets $1.00. Schollmeyer, 
Box 48, Brooklyn 25, New York. 


41 PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS. When vou are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me. without obli- 
gation, for information as to what steps you should 
take to secure a Patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers 
(Formerly Randolph & Beavers) Registered Patent 
Atty.. 930 Columbian Bldg.. Washington 1. 
INVENTORS: Information on patent procedure fur- 
nished on _ request, without obligation. John 
Randolph, Registered Patent Attorney, 227 Columbian 
Building, Washington 1. D.C aa ate 
INVENTORS—If you believe you have an invention. 
you should find out how to protect it. Send for copy 
of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Inven- 
tion’’ and Invention Record’ form. No obligation 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered wacont 
Attorneys, 2041 Victor Building, Washington 1. D. ¢ 


INVENTORS: Learn how to protect vour invention 
‘Patent Guide" containing detailed information con 
cerning patent protec tion and procedure together wit! 
Record of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upor 
request—without obligation. We are registered to 
practice before the U.S. Patent Office and prepared to 


Oregon, Cleve 
Shultz. Salt 











serve you in handling your patent matters. Clarence | 


A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 148-G District National Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C 


42 REAL ESTATE 


STROUT’S Farm and Business Catalog—3.084 bargains 
—33 states. Mailed Free! Buy now and save thru 
Strout Realty, 255-SW 4th Ave.. New York, N 


NEW Summer Farm b 4 —— Catalog Free! Just 
out! Maine to Flo Bargains from $1.000 
. up! West's, 6- E. Pittsburgh aq, Pe. 
OZARK LANDS: ‘For your heaith, pleasure and profit 
$5 per acre and upwards for 40 acre tracts: $10 per 
acre and upwards for actual river fronts. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 424-O Minnesota. Kansas City 1. 
Kansas i Shae eet 
WESTERN ranch lands. Virgin timber. Hunting. fish- 
ing. river and highway frontage tracts. $5.00 to 
$10.00 acre full price. Easy Terms. 10c (coin) brings 
Land Catalog, pictures, Pacific Lands. Box 2350-BR 
Hollywood 28. Calif 
NEW List-lots-acreage-Bull Shoals — Ozarks-farms- 
ranches. Owen Farm Agency, Conway, Ark. 
CHEAP Homes, Lands in beautiful. healthful, fertile 
Ozarks. Abundance free stock range. Free literature 
Land lists. Write. Barnsley. Clarksville. Ark 
HUNTING and fishing lands for sale or lease in Beav- 
erkill and Delaware Valley areas, Valleau C. Curtis. 
Callicoon, New York = 
IDEAL Hunting and Fishing Lodge on 160 acre tract 
in Marquette National Forest, Upper Peninsula. Mich- 
igan. Trout Stream. Completely equipped lodge. Box 
667, Marion. Indiana. “ 
OZARK Resort sites $3.00 acre up, terms, free list. 
Write, Armstrong, 38, Shook, Missouri 
NEW year round cabin near Evergreen $3,950 cash, 
terms. Wise, 156 South King, Denver 4, Colorado. 


43 TOBACCO & PIPES 


FACTORY Rejects—Outstanding vaiue! Same genu- 
ine imported briar as our regular $10 pipes. Have 
only surface flaws not affecting Superb smoking qual- 
ities. 2 for $1. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Gaylords. 
Dept. 264. Brockton 64. Mass 


Cmaes Fine. Mild. Factory fresh. 10c size. Box of 
50 $3 Two boxes $5.00, Postpaid. Check or Cur- 














rency. * ag four trial cigars send quarter. Money back | 


guarantee. F. Burr Cigar Factory. 5516 Easton. St 


Louis. Mo. 
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| pair of tweezers and burn them. 





THE HEALTH 
OF YOUR DOG 


by Dr. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer personally all letters from readers re- 


garding their dogs’ health. 


It should be remembered when writing 


him that serious illnesses cannot be treated successfully by a person 


unable to examine the dog. 


In such instances. a dependable local 


veterinarian should be consulted immediately 


Getting Rid of Ticks 


Question: My dog seems to be infested with 
ticks. What’s the best way to get rid of the 
pests?—Mrs. Clair Adams, Pa. 


Remove all the visible ticks with a 
Sponge the 


Answer: 


| coat with a mixture of kerosene and milk (1 
| tbsp. kerosene to 1 pt. milk), and then, half an 





| month-old cocker spaniel? 





hour later, bathe the dog using Castile soap or 
soap flakes and with 1 tbsp. creolin in the bath 
water. Repeat this treatment in a week if 
necessary. 

Thereafter, examine the dog thoroughly for 
ticks three or four times a day. Dust derris 
powder with 4 percent rotenone into the coat, 
then brush it out. Do this twice a week. 

Confine the dog to one room until he is rid 
of the ticks.—J. 


Diet for Young Dog 
Question: What's the proper diet for my 3- 
—Maurice Comstock, 


Minn. 


Answer: Every day give the pup two feed- 
ings of rare beef mixed with stale whole-wheat 
bread. (For each feeding ™% to ™% Ib. of beef.) 
Also give the pup milk and cereal twice a day. 
Some cooked vegetables can be added to one 
of the beef feedings. Feed him 1 tsp. cod-liver 
oil daily; and a raw or soft-boiled egg four or 
five times a week. 

Don’t feed the pup small bones; give him a 
large knuckle of shank bone to gnaw on. A 
puppy biscuit is O. K. between meals. See 
that he has access to fresh drinking water.— 
Ae ae 


Conjunctivitis 


Question: Every day white matter forms in 
the eyes of my five-month-old beagle. At times 
the whites of his eyes look pink.» What do you 
suppose this trouble is?—Mrs. John Jeskey, Pa. 


Answer: Apparently your dog has conjuncti- 
vitis, possibly due to a virus infection. Bathe 
the eyes with a 2 percent boric-acid solution 
twice a day, then apply one drop of argyrol 
(5 percent). Every night apply a 1 percent yel- 
low-mercuric-oxide ointment in and around the 
eyes. Discontinue the argyrol after a few 
days.—J.R.K. 


Bleeding Sores 

Question: My retriever has bleeding sores 
between the toes of his front feet. I have been 
trying various remedies for almost a year with- 
out result. Can you suggest a treatment?— 
Louis Pipinich, Mont. 


Answer: The condition you describe is 
usually difficult to correct. Clip the hair around 
the sores, then bathe the feet in a warm solu- 


tion of Epsom salts (2 tsp. salts to 1 glass 
water), apply ichthyol ointment (10 percent), 
cover with cotton, and bandage. Change the 
dressings daily. 

Penicillin ointment may be substituted for 
the ichthyol.—/J. R. K. 


Proper Age for Spaying 


Question: I understand that if a female pup 
is spayed at a certain age there is less tendency 
for her to take on weight as result of the 
operation. True? Mrs. R. C. Agard, N. Y. 


Answer: The operation is usually performed 
when the pup is 5 or 6 months old, but it can 
be done successfully at any age. A spayed dog 
tends to put on weight, regardless of when the 
Operation is done, and the only safeguard 
against that is proper diet and regular exer- 
cise.—J. R. K. 


Results of Distemper 


Question: My 5-month-old hound pups had 
distemper at 312 months. Will there be any ill 
effects after they are grown? Are they immune 
from another attack of the same disease?—R 
D. Williams, Calif. 


Answer: The pups are not likely to have any 
ill effects of distemper. In all probability they 
will be immune against another attack.—J. R. K. 


To Counteract Poison 


Question: What's the emergency treatment 
for a dog that has eaten poisoned food?—Joe 
W. Comegys, Ariz. 


Answer: Empty the dog’s stomach immedi- 
ately by putting salt on his tongue to make 
him vomit. (Mustard water is a good substi- 
tute for the salt.) Then give the dog plenty of 
milk and egg white. Call a veterinarian at 
once!—J. R. K 


Insecticide for Kennel 


Question: What chemical is a safe insecti- 
cide for a kennel and its run? Is there a good 
deodorant for the kennel?— R. E. Hay, Ohio 


Answer: Try spraying the kennel with cre- 
olin (3 percent solution). If the run is concrete 
scrub it with hot water and soap. Any of the 


various pine preparations on the market are 


effective for banishing odors.—J. R. K. 


Period of Pregnancy 
Question: 
rier, Mich. 


Answer: From 60 to 63 days after mating. 


—J. R. K. 
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How long after mating will my 
cocker bitch have puppies?—Mrs. Robert Har- 


| eo | 

















RESTOCKING x * 


WILD ANIMAL PETS. M iy n 95" 
RAISE CHIN-CHINS 
PURE BRED, PEDIGREED, PROLIFIC , Deodorized Skunks $15 ea. 


CASH MARKETS Pray for your Produc 
tion. Pleasant aSy wt or art Time. - . . ° 

Lice: ROWE te aied, wakaeaaiae : All shipments made subject to 5 days 
an produce REAL PROFITS Pay you .< y - Me - > > “oO “2 

SEE tacciahak Usk a WEENIE: TOOKYS =e on ARR age tal Maas inspection before acceptance. 


ROCK HILL RANCH, SELLERSVILLE 37, se Fe we? The quality of my Dark Mink is indicated 
by the fact that I have received an average 
of over $20.00 per skin for all pelts pro- 


ena duced during past 10 years. 
WOULDkr- 17/27" (0) ba | Also Raccoons, Squirrels, Monkeys and dozens or othe : 

wild & pet animals, birds & reptiles of all kinds for sale : . 

in our Zoological ‘Department. Silverblu, Breath of Spring 


INTEREST YOU? Send us $1.00 ¢ u i i 

oi gtatees aekeet “a | CATALOGUE! fritta “tathtogue bookiets and Pastel & Witte iiek 
is easily possible to earn up to 0a other literature containing price lists, feeding care a . - 

month raising Guaranteed Thoroughbred information, how to build cages. Trails 5 a ou. Priced on re quest 

ANGORA AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE |i Sopies‘togayt |” soley? ici * Book ” ; Pe 

RABBITS. Good markets for Wool, Pelts, |} —_SEND TODAY— ook “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


d Meat. WRITE TODAY for FREE IN-_ || : . 
FORMATION. sles aus cae Gk TRAILS END Zoological Dept. OL, St. Stephen, S. C. Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch. Bemus Point.N.Y 
ae re a ; NT. 
WHITE’S RABBITRY ica sabi nna Jae imac 
NEWARK 26 HIO 


— FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! BIG NORTHERN BOB-WHITE 


—CHINCHILLAS— | | ie 


Registered Breeders for sale a” . Restocking—Food—Propagation 


Young pairs, single femaies, single males; pairs Choice breeding stock available in natural dark All Quail sold for restocking are WILD- 
with young, any age. Prices reasonable; cash or and mutation minks. which have won top awards CONDITIONED in 300-f . 1 able 
easy terms. Send 25c for booklet on history for the past twenty years. For complete details AN INE in 300-ft. pens, and able 
and how to raise. i write to take care of themselves. 


OLD SAYBROOK CHINCHILLA FARM PURE BRED MINK FARM BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 


c/o James Nihill, Main Street, Essex, Conn. cise CuiaasONcnSaaas 























Ten week old Quail are ideal for restocking. Aug. 
and Sept. delivery. Ten or more $1.50 each. 




















Special prices on orders of 10,000 or more. 


What's Doing Here? =a Live delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ten or more QUAIL shipped for FOOD 





























Plenty. Do what others do. Raise aa all ‘ Sept. through Jan. 

your own meat, Royal SQUABS : os . 

Nothing easier to raise, nothing — : L. and M. QUAIL FARM 

better to eat. Ready to eat or sell Telephones 

@ in only 25 days. Sell for poultry 1730 PICHER 3643 or 4755 JOPLIN, MO. 
) ee . TOPS. Profitable. Write today for | | Carl Lowrance Partners Glenn Moore 
Rei — FREE BOOK, revealing particulars F E R 
cy | 
f the % SQUABS FOUNDATION or Free a and Details 
eee 429 H St., Melrose 76, Massachusetts WRITE GiLMaN MARSHAL ROSE 6, 
| | = How to Cast Lik 
ormed ) RAISE AND TRAP Ate o o as ike 
it can oumai si if. = 
™ FURS PROFITABLY 


d dog 
Fur farming and trapping 
nthe are profitable outdoor pur- 


An Expert! 
guard y suits. Raise mink, chin. 


chillas, muskrats, ‘beaver, P Complete instructions 


exer- fox and other animals. Send dime for large magazine ' #2 
and catalog of books telling how. Magazine also has on all methods of cast 
trapping dept. with Raymond Thompson and EF. H. r ing. Tricks on use of 
reps as chief writers, Established 1923 Write 2 * 

tod: iy FUR TRADE JOURNAL, 588 MT. PLEASANT ; wet flies, spinners, 
ROAD, TORONTO, CANADA, A wonderful manual : ; nymphs, dry flies and 


other lures. Hints on 











of unusual information fishing for bass, treut 


s had Cox RAISE HAMSTERS that is worth its | sail ave ’\ salmon and panfish. 96 
ny ill Lag ia ; ‘ ‘ey i pages. Fully illustrated. 


weight in gold to you Send only 35¢ for your 


mune ‘| “ New illustrated literature > tas i 
2—R Halt grown pair For household, shop, —_“ 
; reeding age pair... i , ; . FE as e ept. . 
Souuais Wellae aus aa laboratory. Formulas, 
AP Cage . 75 recipes, methods and i i. | OUTDOOR LIFE 
fe any 4 Complete instruction manual g ith 
each pair. Send order to Dept. 315. secret processes. Make Y 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


y they Y 
R.K : MOBILE HAMSTERY your own beverages, glues, cements, 
1309 Brown St., Mobile 19, Ala. cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- pres " - REAL ESTATE * * 


r r metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- ——— 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH ver and nickel ai metal pre photo KENTUCKY LAKE COTTAGES & LOTS 


tment ~ Natural Foods will bring and hold chemicals, oils lubricants—and scores of 


)— Joe = ¢ arge numbers at your favorite é. . - P . Ss A L E 
= ‘ hunting or fishing ground. Several articles for home use or tor founding F oO ke 
Z . 








fast-growing kinds for immediate 


7 ky yh a your own business through making and [| All new modern cottages fully equipped for year- 

medi- ) ; son. Wild Rice, Wild Celery and selling. Full cloth binding—only $1.49! round use with electricity and running water—fur- 
make : SA¢ many others adapted to all climates and wis - eee nished or unfurnished. Cottages and lots located on 
ubsti 1\| Witter deamiiie avae. nasaiveresware waene! water's edge. Excellent fishing and hunting. Docking 
; sti- wt rite, desc area, receive e ylant- . age “ec rs > 5 = 
f ing advice and book. Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist. OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 851 facilities. Cottage prices range from $4500 to $10, 


— GAME FOOD NURSERIES. P. 0. Box 371-8, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 000. For full particulars, write to 
wail | | 353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y TOMMY HOWARD P.0.Box 30 Murray, Ky. 








HAMSTERS ee _— FOR SALE — 
Money in the ee woop CARVING ‘and WHITTLING a and fishing properties in econ 

















_ _ Nag agg hy: called Toy Bears. Delight- One property consisting of 500 acres, 
nsecti- ; ee bered, including 80,000 trees planted in 192 
we i \ —— ful pets. Everyone wants AN ARTISTIC HOBBY FOR ALL and modern camp for 20, located on township road 
Ohio » F an AOS) kl — baggy Pay This new manual shows you how to and 100 ft rem very productive _ trout ae 
mbt eg thousands. ean, odor- : ° which flows about 1 mile through property. Excel- 
i MS less. Raise anywhere. do every kind of wood carving. Howto jent DEER, BEAR and WILD TURKEY HUNTING. 
h cre- “ White, golden breeds. carve jewel boxes, picture frames, Other property consisting of 100 acres. well tim- 
. : bered, along Susquehanna River. Beautiful camp 
ncrete ; j phan yood or busi- trays, chests, furniture, etc. How to sites and excellent BASS FISHING and DEER HUNT- 
of the ness. Write to i i i ING. Address J. K., c/o Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth 
ies GULF HAMSTERY, 1548 Basil, Mobile, Ala. | 2° chip carving, level surface carving, ING. Address 
are j incising, carving in relief. Carving —— _ 
human and animal figures in the round 
NEED $100 WEENLY™) | “snes woes") 0c | oe asec EE Eee 
. : 2 DE Me y] 

Raise Angora Rabbits for our market 256 Pages. Fully illustrated, es full —10’ walls. Freezing plant Ice house 14’x14’ Boat 
ai my i ; cloth bound. | Send only $2.00 and House 40’x14’. Additional quarters 12’x14’. All 
ar Free illustrated booklet tells success | your copy will be sent postpaid, or frame and in good condition. Equipped for 12 

° . . : . Boats. canoes. decoys. etc. Price $6,000.00 cash. In- 
stories of people everywhere. Wilson S$ aad ace Lo perllonnes. ably you wish. spection invited. For further particulars apply: 
rating. Stanton 36, California. | A td Lif D t 851 J. K. Morton, 416 Mcintyre Block 
utcoor itfe—Vept. S Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








| 353-4th Ave. New York, N.3Y. 
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* * ALASKA * x 


ALASKA! 


HUNT GIANT 
KODIAK BEAR, 


world’s largest, 

take interesting 

3 wamovies and 

have some of 

the finest rain- 

bow and other 

trout fishing in 

Alaska. We use 

a luxurious yacht to hunt the numerous bays, 
but also have fine camps in remote wilderness 
lake country. Take your wife along as a hunter 
or non-hunter. She'll enjoy every minute and 
be comfortable. Arrange NOW for one of our 
two week hunts in Fall of 1951 or Spring of 1952. 
Daily airplane service to Kodiak from any part of 
U.S.A. WE FURNISH EVERYTHING. For further 
information please write AIR MAIL or WIRE 


CHAS. MADSEN 
BOX AO-905 
Guide & Outfitter 





Kodiak, Alaska 


KODIAK: 


Hunt the mighty 
Kodiak bear 
this fall in 
the world’s best 
bear country. 
P . Trout, steelhead and 
silver salmon fishing . . . Two weeks of real 
hunting in the interior of Kodiak Island .. . 
We have cuided sportsmen over 20 years 
. Finest camps, food and equipment . 
and . . . RESULTS. Air mail or wire to: 
ALF MADSEN 
Guide & Outfitter 
Box OA-848 Kodiak, Alaska 
090000000080 OO388O8OO8OEOE® 


HUNT 


Kodiak Bear 


THIS FALL ona 


Hunt with us, at a reasonable price, in the 
world’s finest bear country. We have a good 
camp with electric lights and running water. 
ALL our hunters GOT THEIR KODIAK BEAR 
in 1950 and were satisfied! We also offer good 
trout fishing. 

We are experienced, licensed guides with 
lifetime of trapping, hunting, and prospect- 
ing, We give each sportsman the best of per- 
sonal guide service. Write AIR MAIL for rates 
and full information 


BILL PINNELL and MORRIS TALIFSON 
Box A-745 Kodiak, Alaska 


* * CANADA x x 


Temiskaming, Quebe eC 


4 Sportsman's Camp in the Unspoiled Bush 
Located in the Upper Ottawa River Valley 
Excellent fishing, Speckled Trout, Lake- 
trout, Northern Pike, Walleyes, Bass. 


Accommodations include large log lodge, dining lodge 
log bungalows. Electricity, running water and toilets 
in every cabin. Roats, guides, motors. Delicious food. 
Experienced stalf. Folder. Early reservations necessary. 
Write or wire THOMAS G. LEVIS, proprietor 
TEMISKAMING, QUEBEC, (via North Bay, Ontario) 
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FISHING 
VACATIONING 
HUNTING 


All Over the Map 


with P. A. 


) ar-fly trout. Walt Perkins, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., fishing in Skaneateles 
)) Lake, N. Y., retrieved cast, felt 
hook strike something solid. After much 
toil pulled in 30-gal. whiskey barrel. 
Broke into barrel, found inside 12-lb. 
rainbow trout. Fish when small had en- 
tered through 114-in. bunghole, perhaps 
liked the smell, got too big to get out... 
Cuckoo pheasants. Michigan game men 
last spring found five pheasant eggs, 
eight duck eggs in a black duck’s nest; 
five pheasant eggs, 11 duck eggs in mal- 
lard’s nest. Michigan pheasants seem to 
be going cuckoo. 
Fired shot heard 20 miles. Frank Per- 


| kins Jr., Pearl River, N. Y. fired at crow 


and hit building hidden by trees. It blew 
up, concussion causing four other build- 
ings of powder plant to explode. Per- 


| kins was hurled backward into river, 
| windows and crockery broken for miles 
| around. Blast heard 20 miles. 
| didn’t stop to look for crow 


Hunter 
. Conser- 
vation pay-off. Church in Newington, 
N. H., owns forest, revenue from which 
has supported its ministers for century, 
has built new church and community 
house, supplied firewood for the poor, 


| still continues to vield valuable timber 


all from 118 acres. 


Holy duck bands. Ted Shanks, Mis- 
souri Conservation biologist, reports 
blue-wing teal, banded at Fountain 
Grove, Mo., April, 1950, was shot at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, last December. 


| Says one biologist has found in remote 


Indian village, Colombia, pile of bands 


| from waterfowl] natives had taken for 


food, which he couldn't examine because 
Indians thought them sacred . . . $250 
jump. Ivan Sellers, hopeful of winning 
prize in San Angelo, Tex., fish rodeo, 
was just starting motor of his boat 
while still at, dock when 3-lb. tagged 
bass jumped into boat. Sellers copped 
$250 for catching first tagged fish. 
Precocious doe. Autopsy of doe fawn, 
only 9 months old, killed by automobile 
in Jefferson County, Mo., revealed sur- 
prising fact. Doe was carrying embryo 
100 days old Venerable pheasant. 
Cock pheasant trapped Columbia Coun- 


| ty, Wis., carried band with Otto Beyer’s 


name on it. Beyer has released no 


| pheasants since 1944, so cock must have 
| been at least seven years old. It was 


captured 12 miles from where released. 
Nickel wise, pound foolish. James 


PARSONS 


Rongey, in Knob View fire tower, Mo., 
sighted fire, found man burning field 
though wind was high. Warned that 
he’d be held responsible if fire got onto 
adjoining property, man said he “had 
more than a nickel to pay for it.” Fire 
got away, burned over 200 acres before 
Conservation Commission fire crews 
put it out. Nickel-wise man arrested, 
taken to court, fined 400 nickels. 


Bedspring sport. James Wade, Cali- 
fornia warden, now has seen everything 
in fishing equipment. Found man at 
Moss Beach, Monterey Bay, during run 
of surf smelt, successfully taking them 
with a bedspring . .. Kangaroo-like 
mice. Southern Illinois University sci- 
entist recently has trapped several 
meadow jumping mice in that region. 
This bouncing critter can high-jump 
6 ft., broad-jump 10 ft. or more. Uses 
hind legs and long tail as springboard 

Unique bait. Miguel Ferrar, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, recently caught rec- 
ord 40-lb. Allison tuna, using light 
tackle with strips of Koroseal flexible 
film as bait. This material, same as used 
in raincoats and shower curtains, was 
first tried by Enrique Blanco, San Juan. 
Now commercial fishermen use it too, 
have bigger catches. 

Michigan deer kill. Last season Michi- 
gan hunters numbering about 393,000 
shot approximately 125,000 white- 
tails. Archers numbering about 15,835 
knocked off more than 1,630 deer... 
Snowslide kills big ram. Vernon Turner, 
Colorado district warden, found large 
bighorn ram, believed to be leader of 
Silver Plume mountain sheep herd, 
crushed by snowslide near Silver Plume. 
Mountain sheep are rarely caught by 
such slides. Horns of dead ram, said to 
have been exceptional, were preserved 
undamaged. 


Parson pulls mean bow. Rev. Car! 
Loocke, Keystone, S. Dak., for seventh 
consecutive year killed a buck with bow 
and arrow. Got deer with one shot at 

Alaska railroad death to moose. 
Seeking relief from deep snows, Alaska 
moose gather on railroad tracks kept 
clear by snowplows. Railroad has tried 
whirling lights and screeching whistles, 
but moose are killed by hundreds. Six 
were killed on only one trip. One engi- 
neer tried to scare off bunch of moose 
by throwing snowballs, but one _ bull 
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LIFE 


charged engine, broke neck. Trainmen 
find critters definitely dumb. 

Utah’s high hunting success. Last 
season 93,232 hunters in Utah killed 
49,879 bucks—hunting success 53.5 per- 
cent. In addition 23,517 deer were killed 
under special permit. Also, 1,669 hunt- 
ers killed 1,403 elk, hunting success 84 
percent. 


Cape Cod Flounder 


or the inland fisherman first trying 

his hand at New England salt-water 
sport, I strongly recommend flounder- 
ing. Little “flat-belly” is a homely cuss 
with his eyes set close together, both on 
his top-side, his tiny trumpet-bell 
mouth, and his caterpillar swimming 
motion, but he provides hours of out- 
door diversion. Fresh from the sea, fil- 
leted and fried in butter, he can send the 
gourmets into ecstasies. 

You can go after flounder almost any 
time. Crisp spring and fall days seem 
to be the most productive. Fresh-water 
bait-casting or stillfishing gear is adapt- 
able, also long-shanked 2/0 hooks. 
Terminal tackle is usually made with a 
two-hook spread on 18-in. leaders. The 
flounder is a tidal bottom feeder, so 
you'll want at least a 4-oz. sinker. 

If you want us to name a hot spot, 
take Aunt Lydia’s Cove at Chatham, 
Mass., right at the elbow of Cape Cod. 
Get out there in the channel in three or 
four fathoms of water at high tide, and 
throw just about anything handy at 
them—clams, quahogs, sea worms, or 
garden hackle. 

Once you connect, note the spot and 
try to hit it with each succeeding cast. 
Your toothsome prey feed in closely 
bunched schools that don’t get around 
much. Strike on the least quiver of the 
line, or you'll get robbed neatly. A 3 or 
4-lb. flounder is not exactly an epic 
battler, but his lively resistance is well 
worth while. And for this fishing you 
don’t need a license. 

If you’re on the cape outside the tour- 
ist season, you'll find the local sea dogs 
in much friendlier mood. Show an in- 
terest in their boats and gear over at 
the town wharf, and the first thing you 
know you'll be in one of their snug 
kitchens, listening to salty tales, while 
flounder brown in the pan.—Bernard A. 
Roth. 


Mexican Marlin 


Rep numbers of marlin are found as 
early as April in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia waters off La Paz, located near 
he tip of the Lower California penin- 
Sula in Mexico. This is many months 
ahead of the regular marlin season off 
the California coast. In April, 1950, I 
counted 22 marlin fins in one day’s fish- 
ing, in the blue Gulf waters out toward 
Cerralvo Island. Our party took 16 fish, 
Weighing up to 185 lb., in 5 days’ fishing. 
Marlin are said to be in those waters 
almost the year round. 

Trolled mullet were used for bait, but 
the marlin liked them none too well. 
Frozen flying fish, flown down from 
California, were found much more effec- 
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tive by anglers making later trips in| 
May and June. Gulf marlin, as well as| 
sailfish, roosterfish, mackerel, and dol-| 
phin will also often take a trolled 
feather jig. | 

This is almost virgin fishing water, 
and has been prospected during the 
past several years by fishing parties 
flying the 800-mile trip from Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Tijuana, and other 
airports near the border. La Paz is a 
historic old city, unspoiled and utterly 
charming. The people are kindly and 
helpful. The weather, even in “aie 
spring, is delightful. | 

Regular flights are maintained from 
Tijuana to La Paz in reliable planes, | 
current rate being $84.15 for the round | 
trip. Good hotel accommodations are to 
be had in La Paz for only $3.50 a day, 
American plan, owing to the prevailing 
rate of exchange. An American dollar 
goes a long way there. 

As modern sport-fishing cruisers are | 
difficult to obtain, being contracted for | 
in advance by firms operating ‘‘pack- 
age” trips, it’s best to join one of those | 
personally handled parties, at least for 
your first trip. Everything is provided 
and a one-week trip now costs some- 
where around $355.—Claude M. Kreider. 


Montana Sport Center 


co places are better located as a 
fishing and hunting headquarters 
than Kalispell, Mont., in the Flathead 
Valley of the northwestern part of the 
state. 

The West entrance of Glacier Na- 
tional Park is only 35 miles distant. 
This park has many lakes and streams 
with excellent fishing, the best seasons 
being the spring and the fall when the 
water is coldest. Cutthroat trout pre- 
dominate, and are taken mainly with | 
the fly. Good patterns are the Royal 
Coachman, Western Bee, Black Gnat, | 
and Gray Hackle. Trolling in the lakes 
is popular. Multiple spinners are banned 
in the park. 

Flathead Lake, 9 miles south of Kali- 
spell, is open throughout the year. 
Catches in this lake are good, beginning 
with April when Dolly Vardens and cut-| 
throats are taken either by trolling or 
by bait casting in the mouths of the| 
Flathead and Swan Rivers emptying | 
into the lake. Later in the season when 
the sockeye salmon run, nice catches 
are made. 

A few miles south of Flathead Lake | 
is the irrigated Ronan Valley, good for | 
pheasant hunting in season. In that 
same area good bags of ducks and geese 
are made from pits dug outside of two 
game reserves containing reservoirs. 
Within an 80-mile radius of Kalispell is 
excellent hunting for white-tails, elk, 
and goats.—Dale Gorton. 


Fishing Capital 


he District of Columbia is one place 
where a fishing license is not re- 
quired. Thousands of persons come to 


Washington on business, find them- 
selves bogged down in Government red 
tape, and spend week-ends at the zoo 





GET YOUR MOOSE 


LET’S GO MOOSE HUNTING 
OR SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 


Lac Bouchette Club offers to the Sportsmen its 175 
sq. mile preserve with 10 out camps _ favorably 
located for MOOSE hunting or SPECKLED TROUT 
fishing. MOOSE hunting season will open on Oc- 
tober 11th, and will close on the 31st. Providing 
hunters spend at least ten days, they should kill 
their MOOSE. PARTRIDGES are pientiful, also BEAR 
and WOLF. Exclusive use of each camp per party 
and limited number of hunters. Be sure to get your 
MOOSE this year by making early reservation. Tra- 
vel by car or rail (CNR) from Montréal or Québec 
City. For folder and additional details, apply to 


LAC BOUCHETTE CLUB 
Lake St. John Quebec, Canada 





‘“*‘BACK OF BEYOND’’ 
NORTHMOST CAMP IN NORTHEAST QUEBEC 
OPENED (THIRD SEASON) JUNE 1, 1951 
RECORD SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT AND PIKE 

MOOSE IN SEASON 

Lodge, cabins, luxuriously furnished; hot water 
shower baths, flush toilets, Hudson Bay blankets 
outlying 4-guest camps 165 square 
French Canadian guides One price 

Via air ( oe hours Sying from New York or 
railroad or auto to Chicoutimi and by air or canoe 
and portage 1 day) to cami 

MEMBER QUEBEC OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION 
Brochure—LACS A LA CROIX—MENTON FISHING 
AND HUNTING ar Room 1806, 110 William 
‘Street, New York 38, 








-Y. Telephone Digby 9-0670. 
ea, 








CLUB PANACHE HOMAMO CLUB 
TRENCHE & WINDIGO CLUB 
8 LB. SPECKLED TROUT! 


Field and Stream Prize-winning speckled trout for 
1949 was caught in Lake Mattawa of Homamo Club by 
Mr. Dagget Howard, Attleboro, Mass 
The finest trout fishing and best hunting in Canada 
is yours in the Lake St. John District of Northern 
Quebec. Three separate hunting and fishing reserves 
reached by road or air from Roberval 
SPECKLED TROUT OQUANANICHE LAKERS 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE MOOSE BEAR 
PARTRIDGE DUCKS GEESE 
Reach Roberval by Boulevard Talbot from Quebec or 
Canadian National Railways from Montreal or Quebe« 
or details, write or wire 


J. LEONCE HAMEL & SON, Roberval, Que. 











NEW 100-MILE AREA now open 
for FISHERMEN for HUNTERS! 


Remarkable NEW territory has just opened up this year 
a paradise for hunters, for fishermen. Well over 100 
miles of waterway without a portage. Large and plentiful 
SPECKLED TROUT LAKE TROUT - » Great Northern 
PIKE WALLEYES STURGEON 

MOOSE and _ mae are also plentiful here Here's new 
outstanding spo 1951 sportsmen! Please write for 

ps and ful Wennankiae 


KAPITACHUAN CLUB 


QUEBEC CANADA 





LAC VASSAL FISH & GAME RESERVE 


90 Miles from Three Rivers, Que on route 1%: ge 
road up to the club. 5 miles from the main hte 
Completely e quipped Club House & Log Camps, Boats 
& Motors. Experienced French Canadian Guides. Good 
Food, Etc 

60 Lakes where you can catch Speckled Trout 
Lake Trout & Northern Pike: Accommodation for 14 
persons. Can be reached by plane and car. One party 
at a time, all by yourselves 


J. M. MARTIN 








1229 Ste. Julie, Box 248, Three-Rivers, Que., Canada 





SOME of CANADA‘S BEST 


SPECKLED TROUT FISHING 


They average 2' to 3 lb.; many are 4 to 5 lb. Also Gre lrout 

and wonderful Pike. Speckled Trout, Grey Trout and bahees 

bush trip, require qcuides. Without bush trip, you car 

fishing in streams or in hundreds of nearby, small lake 

Lake is one of the largest in this area. The Cove is on 

travel from any point in Michigan; PLANE service available 

Boats, canoes, guides available. YOU CAN DRIVE right t« 

door on newly itmproved road. Camp is clean, comfortable 

cabins or main lodge and good f« oven! in main dining roon 

HUNTING—hunters had very goo on bucks in 
JERRY’S cov 

JERRY THEBA 


UL 
Box 365 SAULT STE. MARIE, Ont., Can. 


FALL FISHING AND HUNTING 
Trout, Walleye, Gt. N. Pike, 


Bass, Bear, Deer, Birds. 
FOOD OUR SPECIALTY. MODERN CABINS 


Write, phone, or wire: 
MELWEL LODGE 


Lake Wakwekobi 
ALGOMA, ONT., CAN. 





THESSALON P.O. 











Travel Ontario’s most scenic road to finest fishing at 


CHAPLEAU LODGE 


Chapleau Ontario, Can. 


The north’s newest frontier 


New modern Lodge, cabins and northern hospi- 
tality. For folder or reservations, write or wire. 


“ASK THE SPORTSMAN WHO COMES HERE” 
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More Prize Muskies and Lake Trout have been 
caught at Caivert’s than at any other camp. 
: “Field and Stream”’ Prize Contests for the 
past 35 years prove this statement. May 
and June bestfor Trout and Pike; July, 
August and September good for Muskies, 
Bass and Pike. September for ducks; 
October for deer and ducks. Six camps. 
> . Reasonable rates. Cruisers. Canoe 
E trips outfitted. Folder on request. 


Ernie Calvert 


RAINY RIVER - ONTARIO 
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FISHING— 
BEAR HUNTING 


@ The pleasant month of September offers ideal 
fishing, camping, bear hunting. Moose ‘‘shooting’’ 
with still or movie camera. Deer hunting, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 25. Our decr are large. 1948 record, a 350-lb 
buck. Illustrated folder. 

BATES CAMP 
Box 2, Metagama, (via C.P.R.), N. Ontario, Canada 








CHOOSE THE ONLY 


SOUTH SHORE CAMP 


remotely located on 70 mile long Eagle Lake for 
your hunting and fishing trip. Wilderness outpost 35 
miles from any road. Fast boat transportation from 
North Shore Base 

Deer, Bear, Ducks 


Muskies, Trout, Walleyes, G. N. Pike, Bass 
AMERICAN PLAN FOR LITERATURE WRITE: 
Schussier’s Resort and South Shore Camp 
Vermilion Bay, Ontario, Canada 











_ Large log lodge and separate log 
BAY cabins. American plan, Good grub 
CAMPS fully furnished. Good safe equipment 
& and guides. Plane Service Available 
For Folders and information—Early Reservations please 
WALTER P. ARLT, Prop. 


~ * 

WEST Lake Wakuaperec 

Homestyle. Also housekeeping cabins 

Speckled Trout, Pickerel, Northern Pike, Lake Trout, and Bass 
Northern Ontario 


Capreot Canada 


FALL HUNTING AND FISHING 


WALLEYE, NORTHERN PIKE, BASS, LAKE TROUT 


DEER, BEAR, DUCK, PARTRIDGE HUNTING 
Choice of accommodations; American Plan or fully equipped 
housekeeping cabins with electricity, spring water. 

ALL BOATS are Peterborough and new within last 2 year 
Guides available; Motors. Big sand BEACH, 


We have Speciai License to fish ZORN LAKE for Lake 
Trout—this fishing is famed among sportsmen; truly out- 
standing. Zorn Lake reached by short rail trip from main 
camp; outcamp here. with tent frame. 
MOOSEHORN CAMPS 
GEORGE SCHAUB, Prop. 
SIOUX LOOKOUT ONTARIO, CANADA 
(250 mi 


N.E. of International Fails) 


Ye t0 where the fi 





ah ane! 


PAINTED WATERS RESORT 
BENDING LAKE ONTARIO CANADA 
For the real sportsman—modern methods of flying now take you off 
the beaten path to this vast uninhabited wilderness. Being the only 
resort on Bending, we offer miles of “private grounds’ where there 
is an over-abundance of fish and game. Resort is fully equipped 
. Write or wire for illustrated folder. 


you 


and has modern facilities . . 


H. MEINEMA agent 30 W. CHICAGO AVE. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











May 15 Oct. 15 
—- McKEEBY LODGE —— 
on famous WHITEFISH LAKE, Quebec 
Unexcelled Lake & Speckled Trout, Bass. Pike & 
Walleye fishing. 17 lakes to choose from, Six cabins 
with modern conveniences; park your car right beside 
the door. Excellent French Canadian cusine. Experi- 
enced guides & outboard motors available. Boats pro- 
vided. Reasonable rates. Located 70 mi. north of 

Ottawa. Write 
McKEEBY LODGE, Whitefish Lake, 
Phone Gracefield 66 R 34 Gracefield, Que., Canada 


| White Cincher Sungalows 
Beautifully situated on a secluded Bay on WIL- 
SON LAKE, one of a chain of lakes in the fa- 
| mous Pickerel River, in PARRY SOUND District. 
Fully equipped house-keeping cabins 
Excellent fishing—Walleyes, Northerns, Bass. 
Motor road leads directly to the Camp. WE 
CATER TO FISHERMEN. Write: 
WALTER N. SIMMS 
Ont., Canada 





Loring, 
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feeding peanuts to tse animals when 
they could be dunking a line in the 
Potomac or the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal. Even the Tidal Basin offers ex- 
cellent fishing for black bass, bluegills, 
and crappies, although this water is 
closed when tourists come to see the 
cherry blossoms in spring. At that time 
local fishermen move over to the sea 
wall along Washington Channel. 

The Potomac River is the most popu- 
lar fishing place in the District of 
Columbia. Early in the spring there is 
a run of perch from Chesapeake Bay. 
Larger perch come first, followed by the 
small fry. Next come herring and com- 
mon shad. Herring must be snagged, 
but shad fishing in the Potomac is 
justly famous. These bony but succulent 
fish are taken on small spoons and 
streamer flies. 

Later there are plenty of channel cat- 
fish in both river and canal. Some of the 
cats run big. Five to 10-lb. fish are not 
uncommon, and they are taken up to 
25 lb. and more. There also are humble 
carp to be caught. Late in the fall there 
is a run of striped bass in the river. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which 
runs parallel to the river in northwest 
Washington, is a picturesque place to 
fish. The towpath is well shaded, afford- 
ing restful spots for stillfishing or cast- 


| ing. 


Boats may be rented at a number of 
places along the river. One of the most 
popular boat landings is near Stop 10 on 
the Cabin John streetcar line. 

Visitors fishing without a _ license 
should not go to the Virginia side of the 
river or above Little Falls, where state 
licenses are required. The canal also ex- 
tends into Maryland just west of Chain 
Bridge.—Allan Markley. 


Pelican Bay Rainbows 


Jeally big rainbows can be caught in 
Pelican Bay, an arm of Upper 
Klamath Lake, Oregon. The bay gets its 
name from the colony of big, white peli- 
cans which nest in the waterfowl refuge 
there. To reach the bay follow the high- 
yay on the west side of Lower Klamath 
Lake out of Klamath Falls. The hard 
surface gives way to gravel, and finally 
becomes a winding Forest Service road 
when it enters the Rogue River National 
Forest. Turn at signs pointing the way 


| to Rocky Point. 


Once there was a fashionable summer 


| hotel at Rocky Point but it has been 


closed. There are camps, however, where 
overnight accommodations may be had, 
and boats rented. It is advisable to take 
along an outboard motor or at least 
some cans of gasoline, because no gas 
trucks make deliveries on Forest Service 
roads. Camp owners may have out- 


| boards to rent, but they are likely to be 
| short on gasoline. 


In the early part of the season the big 


| rainbows are down deep, and you have 


| to troll for them using flashers. Troll as 


slowly as possible. Once one is snagged 
it will do antics on the top of the water, 
and if you have out 100 ft. of line you 
will be in for a real tussle. Later in the 
season good-size rainbows may be taken 
with flies in shallower water, especially 





near the mouth of the three creeks 
which flow into Pelican Bay.—Allan 
Markley. 


Snake River Float 


a. of rubber boats can get some 
excellent fly fishing in the Wyo- 
ming portion of the Snake River during 
the last few weeks of the season. The 
river from Jackson Lake Dam clear 
down to the head of the canyon, below 
the mouth of the Hoback, is accessible 
by boat. If you don’t have a rubber 
boat, a guide will furnish the boat and 
take care of two men. 

Starting in late August, the flow of 
water from the dam at Jackson Lake 
diminishes and the stream gets pro- 
gressively smaller. By mid-September 
the water is shut off entirely, and fish- 
ing is really good and stays that way 
until cold weather sets in about the 
end of October. The Snake River then 
is merely the sum of its tributaries. 

The rubber boat is used more for 
transportation than for fishing. In Jack- 
son Hole much of the river runs across 
posted property but this does not hinder 
those on the river. In time more and 
more land along the Snake will become 
public ground, now that the entire up- 
per valley has been added to Grand 
Teton National Park. Existing lease- 
holds run only during the life of their 
present occupants. Even at extreme 
low-water stage the Snake is still a 
mighty big trout stream, too swift and 
deep to wade except along the edges. 
With a boat you can cross back and 
forth, and get out on likely bars to fish. 
Without a boat only about 10 percent 
ot the water is fishable; with a boat 
every inch of it can be fished. 

When the water is clear and low, dry 
flies are the favorite lure. Mostly the 
autumn fishermen use large _ over- 
dressed flies—-variants of standard pat- 
terns, with the choice going to flies 
easily seen on the water. Finesse and 
precision casting aren’t needed where 
so much water is available, so high- 
floating and visibility are the important 
factors. The usual procedure is a long 
cast up and across the current, the fly 
being allowed to float on down past the 
angler a considerable distance. It is 
really wet-fly fishing procedure using a 
dry fly, and it is effective. 

This routine of combing the water 
should be varied by working along the 
banks. Look for the biggest cutthroats 
near any place of concealment in slack 
water. Every brushpile or snag along 
the bank should be covered thoroughly. 
Out on the main river the fish will run 
two or three to the pound, but the aver- 
age rises sharply if you put in som 
time on places where a big fish is likely 
to be lying. You can reasonably expect 
several fish of 2 to 4 lb. each day. White- 
fish are present in great numbers in the 
Snake, and take a fly all too readily, 
but most of them can be avoided if you 
will hunt big fish along the shore rathe! 
than mechanically fish the main rive! 

In the fall that country has grea! 
beauty. Aspens and cottonwoods ar 
flaming patches of gold and orange, and 
the sky is a deep blue.—Don Martine: 
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COAT FOR YOUR BOAT 


(continued from page 100) 


Fiberglas to a piece of wood. After 
the glue hardens and cures, practice 
feathering the edges with a coarse file 
or sandpaper. 

Work (see the drawing) in a shady 
place. Re sure to smooth out all wrin- 
kles and blisters that appear after you 
press the cloth into the glue. Also plan 
to complete the job before the mixed 
resin sets up—usually in about 2 hours. 
If the hull is to be covered in two sec- 
tions, One can be finished at a time. 

The cloth must be saturated with a 
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ROUND OFF 
AS FASTENINGS PERMIT 





CHISEL A 


READYING THE AULL 


§ TAKE OFF EVERYTHING REMOVABLE 
SUCH AS GUNWALE STRIPS, 
OUTER KEEL, 
FALSE. STEM‘OR TRIM 


2 REMOVE PAINT OR VARNISH 
DOWN TO BARE woop 
BY SANDING 


ORDER OF COVERING 
i BOTTOM -- USUALLY IN 
O PIECES 
SEE A-B CHE 


Z SIDES--ONE PIECE EACH 
A-D-E 









3S TRANSOM-- F 





CARRY one rns, 
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FEATHER or 










Ce ver OX +: 


BOTTOM 
COVERING. 
ANDO SMOOTH OFF 
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SHAPE 
TRANSOM 
AND CHINES 











coat of resin glue immediately after it is 
stretched over the hull. Then move the 
boat into the sunlight. The curing 
process will take from 20 minutes to 
an hour. 


Then you can do all necessary sand- | 


ing and smoothing. Bed the outside 
gunwale strips, trim, and keel in white 
lead (or other suitable compound) and 
fasten them. 

The final step is to apply a thin coat 
of the resin glue. After it cures, the 
hull will have a very hard, glossy sur- 
face. It will be water and weather- 
proof. If you decide to paint over it, 





use a good primer so that the finishing | 
THE END | 


coats will adhere well. 
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LAUGHING WATER LODGE 


lake of the Woods 
LAKE TROUT - NORTHERN - WALLEYES - BASS 


Beautiful modern log cabins - and main lodge. Ex- 
cellent food, served home style, Also housekeeping cab- 
ins, fully furnisned. 

Good safe BOATS. motors, GUIDE SERVICE. Only 95 
miles north of International Falls, Minn. Drive in from 
the main highway. Reasonable rates. Write or wire . . . 
early ... for reservations: 


DOC—RONNIE—CLODAGH HEITHECKER 


LAUGHING WATER LODGE 


SIOUX NARROWS, ONT., CANADA 





WINDEMERE LODGE on ROUND LAKE 
Near ALGONQUIN PARK GAME RESERVE 
Where the sportsman can enjoy himself! Good fishing 
—Lake Trout, Speckled Trout, Walleyes, Northern 

Pike, Bass. 
CAMP IS SITUATED in one of the finest deer hunt- 
ing grounds in Ontario. Accommodations in com- 
fortable oil-heated log cabins with running water, 
flush toilets, eleetricity, inner spring mattresses. 
Delicious meals! 
Write for free folder . . rates . . and reservations: 

WINDEMERE LODGE 

Cc. Laing Ont 


DHOON LODGE 
and SERPENTINE CABINS 
Best Hunting and Fishing in Newfoundland! 
ATLANTIC SALMON, MOOSE, BEAR and CARI- 
BOU. TROUT FISHING. Write for rates, reservations: 
Ray Doucette 
DHOON LODGE 


Herald Ave., P. 0. Box 203 
CORNER BROOK NEWFOUNDLAND, CAN. 


» Canada 






















DEER—BEAR 


EACH ONE OF THE PARTIES at my camp last 
Fall took home 2 TO 6 DEER. Good BEAR hunt- 
ing this Fall—results practically guaranteed. 
Good Trout and Salmon Fishing. 

Wm. MacDONALD, Associate — 
Walk 25, St. John B., Canada 


TROUT—SALMON 




























Miooose Hunters! 


We can again offer you good moose hunting, this 
fall. Last fall, moose, deer and bear were killed 
within 44 mile of the house. 
Season opens October 1, closes November 30. 
Good roads right in to the ranch. 
Write or wire for reservations: 
> ARK 


LOST VALLEY RANCH 
70 Mile House B. C., Canada 























For MOOSE and DEER 
Season: October 1—November 30th. 
Good service! Want parties of four. 
Write for bookings, now: 
TRIANGLE RANCH 

E. R. Bobb 








MARGUERITE B.C., CANADA | 
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Rocky Mountain 
Guide Service 
Gunnison’s Only Complete 
Hunting and Guide Service 
First Class Pack Outfit 
Horses, Camp Equipment 


Van Tuy! Gros. 


Colorado's Toe ae pst Guides and 
GUNNISON, “GOLoravo 
Phone 226 0. Box 833 


® ELK, exer AND BEAR 
HUNTING IN SEASON 
















COLORADO 


MT. TROUT ELK DEER’ BEAR 
SPORTSMEN! Send for FREE literature on Buckhorn Lodge’s 
excellent service for your Summer and Fall FISHING AND 
HUNTING vacation . . . in the heart of Colorado Rocky Mountains. 
American Pian . . or House-keeping Plan. 
Two private ponds, stocked with mountain trout; available to 
guests only. Diversified recreation. Private, modern refrigerated 
processing plant for sportsmen'’s game and fish. A pleasurable 
and scenic vacation, including hunting and fishing GUARAN 


TEED by us. 


CHARLIE C. TERRILL, Norwood, Star Route, Colorado 












Long Island 

>I . 7 y . ‘a% 

PHEASANT HUNTING 

Just 70 miles from New York City. We offer fine 
hunting under natural conditions, Open daily and 
Sunday. Guides, dogs, and excellent accommoda- 
tions for a limited number of sportsmen. Reserva- 
tions now being accepted. Write or wire: Kenneth 
B. Hard 


SUFFOLK LODGE GAME PRESERVE 


Montauk Highway : 
Brookhaven, L. I., N. Y¥. Tel. Bellport 244 
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TH BAR G RANCH 
ESTES PARK, COLO. 


H Bar G Ranch invites you to spend a 
memorable vacation, amid beautiful 
mountain country. 

Join the congenial group who make this 
home-like ranch a real summer home! 
HIKING—HORSEBACK RIDING 
FISHING—MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
SQUARE DANCING—CHUCK WAGON 


Illustrated folder and rates sent on request 
H. L. GATES, Mgr. 
H Bar G Ranch Estes Park, Colo. 














FIN & FEATHER LODGE 


MOOSE LAKE CHIPPEWA WATERS 
Ideal location for rest, good fishing and 
hunting. INDIAN HEAD COUN- 
TRY’S MOST BEAUTIFUL RE- 
SORT —American or Housekeeping 
Plan — Excellent Meals— Reasonable 
Rates—100% Modern—W rite for 
folder. 

“MUSKIE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD” 
MARK K. AND MAE A. SMITH 
BOX O.L. HAYWARD, WIS. 

Approved by Sportsman’s Research Institute 





JIM POND CAMPS 


TROUT-TOGUE-LANDLOCK SALMON 
in the Famous Dead River Region 
Fair August, Good September Fishing 
Large pleasant log cabins at waters 
edge. Lodge and Central Dining Room. 
Wholesome home-cooked fare. Friendly 
and informal. Enjoy a real vacation; 
rest and relax in the big woods. 
Trustworthy guides. 
Reasonable rates 
; folder and reservations. 
Otho N. Record, Prop. 


Dept. 5, Eustis. Maine 
(Tel. 16-5) 


cater? SPECIALS 


wees If you like hand-to-paw encoun- 


ers with raging grizzlies, spine- 
ingling true stories on old west- 
ern bad men, fascinating ghost 
town articles, explorations into 
ild back country 
}dian fights, unusual big 
hunting adventures 
i different, real he-man’s maga- 
zine with all the 
lown-to-earth 
on hunting and fishing in our 
rreat, wild, rugged WEST (coy 
ers every state west of the Mis 
sissippi River) then our spe- 
ial ret-acquainted’ offer of 
and “TWO back issues FREE is for 
you! Chum, that’s TWELVE issues for a measly buck! 
(Regular rates are 7 


7 issues for $1. 
WESTERN SPORTSMAN, 3303-E, Bridle Path, Austin 3, Texas 


CANOE & CAMPING OUTFITS RENTED 
Fishing, Swimming, $15 


Outdoor Living 
aweek 





TEN ISSUES for $1 


ON LAKE GEORGE 


Also Housekeeping “ per 
Cottages and Cabins person 
Send for Folder O 


. Jerry Grussner, Mor. 
Craig-Walker Co. Boiton Landing, N. Y. 


" PAINTED ‘PONY 


IN THE — MTS 
LUXURIOUS LOG RANCH HOUSE 
REAL LOG GUEST aot 
WITH PRIVATE BATHS 
SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 


LAKE LUZERNE 5, N. Y. 








jTarpon Fishing 


Year ens fishing for all 
Florida's VEST COAST GAME 
P _ Guide with Woodrow Cole 

; and enjoy full benefits of his 
25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. Shake- 
speare tackle furnished FREE. . . 
good hotel accommodations gladly 
arranged for you. Write, or ’phone: 

WOODROW COLEMAN 


Phone B.G, 2481 
ad Boca _ Grande Florida 




















F "ISH ING Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, Va. 
OCEAN & INLAND 1902-1951 
CHANNELS 


Bass, Weaks 
Season: May 4-Oct.2 varieties. 


salt water 
Mrs. A. H. G. Mears & D. H. Sandidge, Co-Managers 





Channel 
and othe 














~~ PRIMITIVE-WILDERNESS AREA | 


all modern lodge and cabins, exceptional food, Amer- 
ican plan. Real fishing; Salmon, Steelhead, Dolly 
Varden, Cutthroat, Rainbow. Riding, pack-trips from 
1000 acre operating ranch. Big game hunting with 
expert guides and equipment 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Mo ranch JG IDAHc 





MAINE'S PERFECT VACATION RESORT 
Wild Beauty! Good Sport! Comfort! 
ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
EXCELLENT LAKE and RIVER FISHING for 
TROUT and SALMON, 42 islands in the lake... 
sandy BEACH directly in front of camp. One hun- 
dred miles of canoeing . . . fine trails for walks... 
mountain-climbing nearby, Twenty-one log cabins, 
with baths; cabins face lake and mountains. Main 

dining hall. Booklet on request; write: 


HOLDEN BROTHERS—ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 














‘MONTANA 


ELK GOAT DEER BEAR 


PENTAGON AREA TRIP—see news story on 5- 
day trip in Pentagon Area of Montana, re- 
ported in March 1951 issue of Outdoor Life, 
“WE SHOT THE WORKS.” For more infor- 
mation, write: 

BRYENT GRAVES 


EAST GLACIER PARK MONTANA 








authentic In- | Livingston 


if you want | 


ibove plus - 
irticles and info 








SIXTY THREE RANCH 


Located 50 miles north of Yellowstone 
riding Rockies 


PACK TRIPS — TROUT FISHING 


Big game 
P. E. CHRISTENSEN 


Park. Enjoy 


some of the most scenic trails. 


hunting in season. 





ANTELOPE HUNTERS 

MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW—1951 SEASON 
*Date Sept. 2 to Oct. 14 

Best Hunting Area in the United States 


Rates Reasonable. Satisfaction Guaranteed. For 
particulars, write, phone or wire. 


JOHN L. DOWNS 
Postmaster Douglas, Wyo. 








CLEWISTON INN 
Finest Small Hotel South—Open Year-round 
CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


Cocktail Lounge—Dining roan 
Fishing, Golfing and Restful Relaxation 
For further information and folder write: 
EDDIE JONES, Manager 


THREE LAKES LODGE 
Spacious grounds, 16 housekeeping cottages, ALL 
ON THE LAKE SHORE, Excellent SWIMMING. 
Compiete accommodations for good FISHING. Try 
our beautiful Summers! Write now for complete 
information. Just a short drive to all major attrac- 
tions in Florida. 

Three Lakes Lodge 


Tavares, Fla. 


Box 116A 





Ringneck Lodge 
SOUTH DAKOTA Where sportsmen meet in 
The Finest Pheasant Shooting Area on Earth 


Ringneck Lodge at Redfield, South Dakota is reserved ex- 
clusively for the pleasure and convenience of Sportsmen: 
clean rooms, steam heat, baths, showers, Excellent Food 
Rates reasonable; Folder and Complete information on 
request. Write, Wire or Phone. 


RINGNECK LODGE, Redfield, S. Dakota 





HUNT MARITIME WHITE-TAILS 


Good hunting, from convenient, easy-to- 
reach camp on a paved highway that’s only 
16 miles from Vanceboro, Maine. Season: 
Octoberl—Nov. 30. Heavily wooded country; 
brooks, lakes, rivers. For reservations, write: 


GORDON GILLESPIE 


Harvey Station New Brunswick, Can. 











World aa" P- aaal Lake 


CARSON’ 'S RESORT 


On Beautiful Middle 
Mcrenzie Lake 
NEW LOG CABINS with private 
inside bathroom, showers, hot 
and cold running water, gas stoves, refrigerators, elec- 
tricity, innerspring mattresses, new boats, Fine sand 
beach. Wonderful fishing. A paradise for everyone! 


Write for folder to 
Mr. & Mrs. GEO. R. CARSON, Dept. 2, Spooner, Wis. 











* * AFRICA x x 





Montana 





ELEPHANT 
RHINO—LION 
, BUFFALO 


DJ 
Hunting or photographing all or each 
of these is a sportsman's dream. 


THE IDEAL VACATION 


TANGANYIKA 


The big game paradise of Africa 
Allow us to organise and equip a SAFARI for 
you. To save you time and assist sportsmen 
visiting EAST AFRICA by air, we can hire to 
you suitable rifles and cameras. Write or cable 
for our brochures and inclusive quotations. 


TANGANYIKA TOURS & SAFARIS 


Cables ‘‘SABLE 


Private Bag, Arusha, Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 








CANOE TRIPS 


Seek solitude and adventure in the Quetico-Supe- 
rior wilderness. Canoe, complete camping equip- 
ment and excellent food supplies only $450 or 
$5.00 per man per day, ($3.00 to $3.50 without 
food). Canvas and Grumman aluminum canoes. 
For colored booklet and map, write to: 

BILL ROM, Mgr.—CANOE COUNTRY OUTFITTERS 

ELY, MINNESOTA 





AFRICAN SPLENDOUR 


Hi-Speed DeLuxe TOURS & HUNTS 


OM $600. 


Hunt in: — 
MOZAMBIQUE—TANGANYIKA—ANGOLA 
RHODESIA—UGANDA 
SIGHT-SEEING TOURS ARRANGED 
COVERING THE WHOLE OF AFRICA 
Enquiries: — 

PAN-AFRICAN TOURS & HUNTS 
124 FOX STREET—JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 











OUTDOOR LIFE 





THE BIGGEST, MOST 
COMPLETE BOOK... 





CYCLOPEDIA 


A Wonder Book of Facts 
joe He OUTDOOR MAN! 


A Marvel of completeness! A library of information! 
A gold mine of ideas! 

Only OUTDOOR LIFE with its vast resources, could produce 
an outdoor Encyclopedia covering such a wide variety of subjects. 
Not just dry facts, but as fascinating te read as a novel!! The 
minute you get your copy you'll realize that here at last is a 
“best seller’ in the outdoor field! Order your copy today. 


318 PAGES 
7 COMPLETE CHAPTERS YOU TAKE NO RISK 


No matter what outdoor sport YOU like best this great Sportsman’s You peseey 2a Se ee eae 
Encyclopedia will help you enjoy it more! Page after page of the kind whetnes: ree ee ee ae 
of information you NEED to get the most out of the precious days you new Cyclopedial Welt walll: yeu: Rave 
spend in the open. examined it in your own home! Wait 

Illustrated from beginning to end with pictures, diagrams and draw- val you re: Say Se 


ings, it’s as complete as Outdoor Life’s editors are able to make it! that it is the bigges ‘mod complete 


‘ cae , ? : ; book of its ki ffered! 
Everything you want to know about fishing and tackle—live baits, plugs, flies, spoons, lines, g of Ns Rad aya ators 


rods, casting, trolling—how to select and use equipment that gets more trout, bass, muskies, pick- 
erel, catfish, bluegills, pan fish, etc. Experts tell you about all kinds of game and birds—deer, forget it. You'll be notified by mail 
bear, quail, grouse, pheasants, woodchuck—where and how to get them, Hints and tricks to make when the book is ready for shipment. 
you a better shot. All about guns and loads, chokes, ammunition, scopes, rifles and pistols—how 
to select and train your dog—beagles, setters, coonhounds, cockers—sportsmen’s boats, repairs, 
outboard motors and their care—hints on proper operation—camping and equipment, sites, tents, 
cookery, canoes, etc. Big-game fishing, tarpon, marlin, channel bass, wahoo, bonito, bluefish, pedia is delivered. Then, if for any rea- 
tuna—and hundreds of other items too numerous to list here. son you don’t think it’s everything we 


Mail the coupon NOW before you 


Then pay the postman only $2.98 plus 
a few cents postage when the Cyclo- 


In short the Sportsman's Encyclope- say it is—if for any reason you wish to 
dia is the biggest, fullest, best illustrated return it—simply send it back within 10 


ENOUGH MATERIAL T0 FILL FOUR BOOKS pie lag Aanredhe aparece toned days and your money will be promptly 


ceived. Don’t wait! Be among the first to 


[h THIS ONE GREAT VOLUME / own this great book. Mail the coupon refunded with no questions asked. 


today! 


SR ee eee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 951, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ce es sen 4 Please send me a copy of the big new 318-page SPORTSMAN’‘S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in the edition checked below. | will pay postman full price, plus a few cents post 


: i age, on delivery. If not completely satisfied, | may return book within ten days 
‘ for full refund. 
O CHEY ' C Regular Edition, $2.98 (] De Luxe Edition, $3.48 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON ee 


Address 


se eeu aeeeaes we a 


City Zone State 
(]Check here if yousendpayment withorder. Wewill pay postage. Samereturnprivilege. i 
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SPORTSMAN’S MARKET PLACE 


Classified ads $.70 per word per insertion, payable in advance. 
issue (on sale September 28) is August 23. 


Closing date for the October 


Minimum ad 14 words. White space 


$3.75 a line. 


No cancellations after August 15th, 





1 ARMS & AMMUNITION 
SPECIAL Gun Bargains List 10c. Springfield 30-06 
Rifles. Lugers, Mauser Rifles. War Souvenirs. Hand 
Guns. Your Jap Rifles converted to 30-06. Guns. Bin- 
commaes bought—sold—repaired. Art Cooke. Darby 
13. P. 


CHECKERING Tools—Hand filed set set of three—Chec ker 

Border; Cleaner—also directions. Popular 16 line 
set $2.75; 18 and 20 line $3.50 postpaid. Thousands 
satisfied; sold last 15 years, Free Catalog. Warner 
Products Baldwinsville 3, New York 


30/06 SPRINGFIELD Rifles. ‘‘03’'' Army Model Ex- 
cellent. Condition, Year Guarantee. $55.00. Rep- 
pert’s. West Conshohocken, Pa 


LEARN gun repairing at home. Profitable business 
“Modern Gun Repair Sc hool, Box 717-0, Dubuque, >. lowa. 


EXCELLENT Rifles. 30-06 Springfields $58.00. 838MM 
Mauser Sporters vee 2.50. 7.7 Jap (war model) $17.50. 

Gun list 10c. 7.7 ‘31) Jap converted to caliber .300 

Savage $15.00, * sporter $22.00. Guns wanted for 

parts (any condition), Joffe, 5114 Spruce St., Phila. 
39, Penna — 

AMMUNITION for ‘foreign guns. Post. card ‘brings your 
free list. George Spence, Steele, Missouri. _ 


NEW Rifles, immediate delivery, prepaid and insured. 
Remington 721 Bolt, 30-06, 2 é a Ag 
Magnum $103.90; Remington 
300 Savage,—$86.55: Savage 
3,000, 300 Savage,—$111.50, 
arm, $114.50, 99RS Beavertail. 
27.00; Winchester 70 Bolt. 22 Hornet, 220 Swift. 
30-06, 270. 300 Magnum, 375 Magnum.— 
.50; Winchester 70 Super Grade same calibres.— 
|. 70: Winchester 94 Carbine, 30-30. 32 Special. 
; Winchester 64 Lever Rifle, 30-30. 32 Spe- 
5 =64 DeLuxe 30-30. 32 Special. check- 
Winchester 71—Lever 348 cali- 
; =71 DeLuxe 348. checkered. sling. 
Winchester 43 Bolt. 218B. 22 Hornet. 
32/20,—$63.45, +43 Special Grade same cal- 
Marlin 336 Carbine. 30-30. 32 Special. 
—$70.95.4336 Carbine 35 calibre. $80.80: Marlin 
336A Rifle 30-30, 32 Special—$83.95. =336A—35 
calibre, $94.45. Trade-ins accepted. Send money order 
or check. Free gun list and illustrated literature of any 
specified gun. Discounts to Dealers. Lay away plan. 
Mann's Sporting Goods Co., 100 Genesee St.. Utica. 
New York. _ 
JAP 30- 06 Cal. converted rifles. Excellent, $25.50 
each. Free gun list. Freedland Arms, 607 Greenwood 
Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


JAP ~ Ammunition, 7.7—$3.75, 
cartridge, 30 cents. Other calibers, M. 
Mercedes 2, Texas. 


BIG game deserves big. cartridge! Big cartridge de- 

serves Sha-Cul muzzle control tube! Recoil reduc- 
tion without muzzle blast. $12.50: installation, $3.50. 
Sha-Cul Arms, 1700 Lamberton, Boise, Ida. 


SUPERB | Czechoslovakian Brno rifles. 7x57mm or 
8x57Smm $149.50 prepaid, Walter Glodzik. 247 
South 6th, Reading, Penna. _ 


5000 BARGAINS. Modern Antique Firearms, Binocu- 
lars, War Relics. Catalog 50c, Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. _ 
SHOTGUNS, rifles, revolvers, over 500 modern, obso- 
lete, list 10c coin. Ed Howe, 8 Main, Coopers Mills. 
Maine. 
AMMUNITION. Japs, s, Newtons, . 30M1, Wildcats, Cus- 
tom bullets. Free list. Brooks Cartridge Reloading, 
488A Cherry, San Bruno, California... _ 


10 GA. guns wanted. Must be hammerless. 
cus. Write description and price. Hunter 
Flemington, New Jersey 


REBARRELING in all popular < calibers, Bluing, Scopes 
mounted properly. Custom stock work. Ben's Gun 
Shop. Pleasant Gap, Pa. 


COLT Frontiers restored. Pearl—ivory grips. Precision 
Gunsmithing. Frontiers, $75 up.—Gun Reblu. Bilt- 
more 4, N. C. 


SEND 10c for lists either rifles, shotguns, 
ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
Willmar, Minnesota. 

NEW Guns~ Prepaid-] Insured: M70’s, 
$126.50; M43’s, eee M94’s, ; Reming- 
ton M721's, $92.35; .3 0 Magnum, 3.90; M722’s, 
$86.55; Savage M99EG's. 5 Marlin M336's. 
$70.75; Remington 1148's. $115.45: M87OAP. 
$80.80; Browning automatics, $119.90; Winchester 
M12’s, $98.15; Magnums, $109.95: Ithaca M37’s. 
$91.00. Colt, S&W. Hi-Standard, Rugers. 350 New- 
Used guns. Reloading components. List stamp. Sum- 
mers Sport Shop, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
GUNSMITHING! Military Conversions—Japs Converted 
To American Calibers. Catalog 10c. Cougar Arms 
Company, 141 Michigan Street NE. Grand Rapids. 
Michigan. — 


HUNTING Ammunition: All Foreign and Wildcats. 130 
different calibers. List ten cents. Custom Loading 
Service, 2851» Mastick, San Bruno. Calif 


BEDFORD, New London, Ohio. Matchlocks, 
moderns—‘‘Guntrader #11"—return envelope. 
Winchesters, Colts, magnums, beauties. 

F/N Mauser custom rifles .30°06; .270 ~ complete, 
beautiful, $115.00. Gunshop, 140 Portage, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich 


NEW Shotguns. immediate delivery. prepaid and in- 
sured. Remington 11 '48 five shot automatic or 
Sportsman '48 three shot 12, 16, 20.—$115.45. with 
ventilated rib $138.55; Belgian Browning Automatic 
2, 16 gauges.—$119.90, Belgian Light 12. Sweet 
16,—$129.85. with hollow rib add $13.10. ventilated 
rib $21.80; Remington 870A.P. pump 12, 16. 20.— 
$80.80; Remington 870ADL DeLuxe Grade.—$92.35: 
Ithaca 37 Featherlight pump 12. 16. 20.—$91.17. 
with rib,—$109.30; Winchester 12 pump 12, 16. 20 
gauges,—$98.15, with rib $115.45: Winchester 12 
Heavy Duck, 3” shells.—$109.65, with rib $127.00: 
Winchester 42 pump, 410 gauge.—$85.45. Send 
money order or check. Free gun list and illustrated 
literature of any specified gun. Trade-ins accepted 
Lay away plan. Discounts to dealers. Mann’s Sporting 
Goods Co.. 100 Genesee St.. Utica. New York. 
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ALTER Japs to American shells $5.00, $7.00. Jap 25 

shells $3.85, 31 $3.65. Italian 65 to 257 $8.00. 
Gunsmithing, reloading supply list 5c. T-P Shop. 
West Branch 4. Mich 


WINCHESTER 70, all calibers—$126 50; “43, all cali- 
bers—$63.45; 94, 30-30 and 32 special—$72.15; 
Remington 721, 270 and 30-06—$92.35 (300 Mag- 
num—$103.90); 722, all calibers—$86.55; Savage 99 
EG—$111.50: 99R, $114.50. All orders shipped pre- 
paid and insured same day received. Greenwood 
Company, Washington, Indiana. Raaeeee 

200 M1 Carbine cartridges $14. 00. 200 .45 Auto- 
matic cartridges $14.00. E. R. Thomson, 23 Pinck- 
ney, Greenville, South Carolina. 
REGENT Chas Daly Twelve Double 
Inlays Perfect $1,250. George Puth. 


AMMUNITION immediately available for Lugers. Mau- 

ers, Japanese, Italian guns. Send 10c: complete list. 
100 kinds. Also 8 power pocket telescope $5.00: cam- 
eras, microscopes, rifles. crossbows, knives. Ashton 
Company, 1511 N Gardner. FE Hollywood 45. Calif. 


(270 REMINGTON 721 K-2.5 demountable scope. 
Transparent dust covers. Army sling. Like new. 


$125. John Dorsey, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio. 
2 ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


190 PAGE profusely illustrated cataiog crammed with 

antique and modern pistols, swords. daggers. armor, 
etc. Sent on receipt of 50c. Robert Abels. K860. Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 21. 


Forty-Tw ° Gold 
Appleton, Wisc. 











3 ARMS EQUIPMENT 


10 BOATS & MOTORS _ 


STEERING Wheels, windshield brackets, from 

Modern fittings. lowest prices. also complete ; 
plywood boats. Bargains galore. Folder 10c. Mi 
Box 681W. Mendota. Minnesota 


FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3 7 
Pleasure boats. to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘“‘I 
Boat” catalog, 25c. ‘‘How to Build Boats’ 
$1.00. Polywog Houseboat Plans $10.00. Marir 
ree $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co.. 
A-14. Cleveland 13. Ohio. 


NEW, used, rebuilt marine motors. 
sons, tittings, suppiles. Free Catalog 
Supply. Dept. 25, Coldwater, Michigan 


OUTBOARD Motor Parts—New—Used for all m 
Send stamp for price quotation. Outboard Motor Mar 
Inc., 309B Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10. Mass 
MARINE Conversions for Ford and Jeep Engin 
Catalog 10c. Lehman Manufacturing Compar 
Dept. L, Newark 2, N. J. 


INBOARD hulls, ¢ outboard runabouts, hydroplanes 
cruisers, prams, hunting, fishing boats. Hueb! Boats 
LeSueur, Minnesota. 


11 CAMPING EQUIPMENT 

SLEEP in any post war r Studebaker except four doors 
Save hundreds $. Absolutely no rework or expense 
Complete details $4.00. Ensco, Pasadena 16. Cali 
TENTS, camping equipment, tarpaulins, etc. Also war 
surpius. Low prices, free Catalogue. Morsan, 10-17¢ 
50th Ave., L. I. C. 1. N. 








Marine 
Stokes 























HUNTERS, save time, worry and | crippled game! Install 

dime-size ‘‘Gunner’s Guide’ in your gun stock. Amaz- 
ing direction finder helps prevent getting lost. losing 
game. Goldplated, accurate, dependable. Send postal 
for illustrated Free booklet. Poly-Choke Co., 407 
Tunxis St., Hartford 1, Conn. 


4 BINOCULARS & TELESCOPES 


SAVE 50 % On New Binoculars! _ Free catalog. Free 
book, ‘‘How To Select Binoculars.’’ Write today! 
Bushnell’s Ss, 43-L28 Green, Pasadena 1. California, 


BINOCULARS, telescopes, microscopes. Our 20th year 
of leadership in optical values. Bargain catalog tree. 
Brownscope Co., 24 West 45th St.. New York. 
BINOCULARS Completely Repaired, Lenses cleaned, 
repolished, recemented, duplicated, coated, Free esti- 
mates. Workmanship Absolutely Guaranteed. Gould 
Lens Service, 26 B Franklin Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y, 


BINOCULARS repaired, hardcoated, collimator align- 
ment, parts machined. Rochelle Optical Co.. New 
Rocheile, N. Y. 


AMAZING prices, brand new precision binoculars, 
$16.00 up. Free trial, Folder ‘‘Binocular Selecting’ 
pricelist free. Prentiss Few ll Mercury Bldg.. West 

Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


BINOCULAR specialists since 1923, Free estimates on 

repairs and hardcoating, Binocular bargains at im- 
porters prices; free list, Free informative leaflets. 
Mirake| Repair Co., Mount Vernon 3, ¥. 


BINOCULARS: All makes, New and used. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. Free catalog. Louis Domingues, Kerr- 
ville 1, Texas. 


FREE 20-page Binocular Catalog. Over 60 different 
models. United, Dept. ARF-8201, 9043 S. Western, 
Chicago 20. 


5 SIGHTS & SCOPES 


LEE Tackhole Dot reticule will improve your shooting. 

Endorsed by leading authorities, factory equipment 
America’s Finest scopes. Immediate delivery on all 
Weaver, Bausch & Lomb, Lyman, Unertl, Fecker. 
Stith Bear Cubs, Texan Scopes current prices. Lee 
Dot jnstalled your scopes promptly. Write for tree 
illustrated folder and price list. T. K. Lee, P. O. Box 
2123, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 


"SCOPE Dot Reticules ‘for all Telescope sights, Accu- 
rate, dependable, guaranteed. Free circular. T. W. 
Stein, 854 Washington, Butte, Montana. 


tiFLE “Scopes and Mounts. My New price list will in- 
terest you. All popular makes. Write today. S. A. 


Wentiling. Palmyra, Pa. 


6 BIRDS & ANIMALS 
RINGNECK Pheasants, also Chicks and Eggs in sea- 
son. Marvin Maier, Route 2, Bremen, Indiana 


RAISE Guinea Pigs. Thousands in demand. Markets 
_ guaranteed. Booklet free. Taylors, B426P, Hapeville, Ga. 


HAMSTERS—Breeding age $3.00 pair. Males $1.25. 


Females $1.75. Adirondack Hamstery, Prospect, N. Y. 


7 GAME BIRDS 


RAISE pheasants on the $100 week plan. Little capi- 

tal and space can make you independent. Free de- 
tails. Great Central Game Management System, Co- 
Jumbus _13, Kansas. 


RINGNECK on Eggs. 
ers, reduced prices Blonhaven Game Farm, 
Jct. 3. Wisc. , : 

MAMMOTH White Pekin Ducklings. Mallard Duck- 
lings. Goslings. Free Circular. Coionial Duck Hatch- 
ery. Box L, Zeeland, Mich. 


8 FOX & MINK 

MINK all types, priced very reasonable. Write. Black 
Diamond Fur Farm, Two Harbors, Minnesota. 
FOR Sale 200 wild young Red Foxes for Restocking 
or Hunting. Ingemar Peterson, Vergas, Minn. 
MINK, Booking orders for August delivery. Free price 
list. General Fur Farm, Route #1, Jamestown, N. Y. 












































Chix, order Now! Breed- 
Milton 














13 CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


GUARANTEED Fresh 8mm roll, ‘magazine; : 16mm ro rol 
Magazine movie iilms, Color, B&W. Free cataloy 
Eso-5, 47th Holly, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 
SPORTSMEN—Save on film developings, 35c roll, § 
Ex, Quality, Service. Vermont Prints, Rutland, Ver 
mont, Box 151-O 


14 DOGS & KENNELS 


WEIMARANERS, natural hunters and retrievers by 
_Gray Emperor, Dr. Harvey Price, Ada, Okla 
STRAIT cooners $50, tree hounds $30, rabbit hounds 
$20, beagles $35, fox hounds $25. Well broke field 
trial hounds. Pointers, setters $50 each. Trial. Pups 
and started dogs $15. Wilbur Harmon, Norwood Park 
Peoria, I[il, 
OORANG Airedale pups $35.00 up on approval. Sold 
by mail or advance appointment, Sportsmen's Serv 
ice, LaRue 6, Ohio. 


CHOICE Sable and White Collies. Rat Terriers, Eligi- 
ble A.K.C. registration, Regal il Kennels, Nevada, Ohio 


DALMATIAN (Coach) puppies. Eligible A.K.C. Guar- 
anteed healthy. $50 either sex. Kane Kenneis 
Leland. Illinois. 

FOR Sale. Dogs, Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Stanley Blake 
Mgr., Blue Grass Farm Kenneis, Berry, Kentucky 


WELSH Corgis Pups from imported stock. Stud Pem 
broke and Cardigan. Leo Remiger, Sleepy Eye, Minn 


SAINT Bernards, Newfoundlands, grown and puppies 
Pg oe kittens. Stamps please, D. Kaufmann, Route 


. Michigan City, Ind. 
ieee Elkhounds choice Registered Strain 
Puppies now availabie. Shipped on approval. En 
villa Ranch, Havre. Montana. _ 
SCOTCH Collies. Pups like ‘‘Lassie.’’ 
where. Our prices are reasonable. 
Kenyon, Minn. 


15 BEAGLES 


CHOICE Beagies & Rabbithounds, broken trial, pu 
pies, nicely marked. Guy Werner, Seven Valleys. P 


BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice, quality, broken, tria 
alsoPuppies, some registered. Garrett Yinger,Hellam,Ps 





























Shipped any . 
Lyle Tiegen 








PEDIGREED Beagle puppies started and broke dos 
high quality stock. Horace Mitten. Millersburs. Ohi 


BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken starte( 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock. Arthur Flanigan, Ke) 
mar, Md. a“ Valin We 

CHOICE Beagles and Rabbithounds. Broke trial. Pu 
pies nicely marked. B. S. Meckley, Glen Rock. Penné 


16 POINTERS & SETTERS 


GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers, Whelped Janu ary 2 
Registered AKC. William Broek, Lydeborough, Né 
Hampshire. a 
GORDON—Setters. Come and see them. Ralph Mace 
Sampson Road, Rochester, New Hampshire 


IRISH Setters, Labrador, Springer puppies 
males $35.00, females $25.00. Harley Everett, 
kinson, Nebraska. 


SACRIFICING registered champion bred Englis Set: 
pups $50.00 from gun dog stock supreme, Wil! Pa 
mer, Warrensburg, Missouri. “ cae 
GERMAN Shorthair top field, show pups $35, $5 
_Champion Stud. Gibsons, 715 Hiram, Wichita, Kans 
WANTED: Bird dogs for trainer: Pheasant, Groust 
Excellent references. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa 


BEAUTIFUL Irish Setter Pups, Females $40.00. AKC 
Pennyroyal Kennel, O.L., Rt, 2, Franklin, Qhio 


Tricu Ge ah anding 


IRISH Setters—Beautiful puppies from _ outst : 
parents, championship blood lines, Skyline Kenne» 
Bergen, New York. 


17 HOUNDS 


COONHOUNDS, combination hunters. Foxhoun 5. Rat 
bithounds; reasonable. Literature free. Trial allowe 
Wildwood Kennels. Herrick 10. Illinois. 


























9A BULLFROGS 


“FROG Raising’’—New book tells how: Illustrated Lit- 
erature Free. Marlboro-L, Box 7002, New Orleans 
19, Louisiana. 





HUNTING Hounds. Cheap: Large selection. al breeds 
Ready trained. Free trial allowed. Pictures. inform 
tion free. Kaskatchie Hound Kennels, Herrick 


WELL broke black and tan coon and cat ho 
sonable. Glen Eddington, Colchester, Illinois 
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TC P Cooners—$75.00 Combination Cooners—$45.00. 
bogs go at reduced prices. Can furnish any kind hunt- 
I'm Ex-Agent for Frisco Railroad. here 


oO ark ark Mts. D. L. Rogers, Phone 17, 
Hl La ae Hounds: © 
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ennels D9. ‘ Herrick, 


E N trained lion, cat and coon nounte: bluetick 
uppies. Cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, California. 


BASSET puppies 





— Reserve e Winner 
#4, 


Box 471, Lansing, 








SP RINGERS and ‘Cockers puppies. 








BI ITT ANY Spaniel oe “born February | ary 
stock, Leslie Dial, Valley Falls. Kansas 


Bred and priced right. 
er052 futurity. Dr. Elliott, Fox Lake. Wisc 


——— Spaniels—Puppies, 








puppies and young dogs. 
1941. Carlton Plyler, 


BRITTANY ‘Spaniels, 








oe puppies, young a. and stud service. 
BEAUTIFUL American Water 
Pictures, Paul Bovee, 


ey 3704 “Whitehall Anderson, South 





GOL DEN or r Black Labrador pups ‘for sale from Reris- 
_tered A-1 Field Dog Breeding. Kellogg, 
GOLDEN Retriever puppies for Home, Field ‘ond “Com- 
_panion. Price $25. 
LABRADOR puppies, AKC. Whelped May 16, “By Brig- 
nall’s Nick and Whitmore Strain. Milton Broadbent, 
oe Holly _ene. 





ga 
at $50.00. ” Fred Woodall, 
DECOYS & CALLS 


CALLS, records ‘and decoys for duck, 
hunters. Free Catalog. Oscar Quam, 
South, =e Minnesota 


(The World's Finest Decoys ) 
tion ‘Made of plastic, 
fe-ti . Guaranteed to be ‘the 
ever seen or your money-back 
if he doesn't have 








Real-Lites will last a 
best decoys you have 


38-AL Prospect. Kansas c ‘ity 
Satisfaction quaranteed. Tony Hoover, 
Drive, Grants Pass, Oregon 

DECOYS. Easily make your own of 


$1. 50. George on 3038 Gerrittsen Ave., 





DUCK Hunters. our multiple anchoring devic e se ets and 


position. $2.00 each. 
768. Gladewater, Texas 
TACKLE, BAIT, LURES 


FREE Catalog—over 1000 Hard To Find Specialties 

_for Fishing. Netcraft Co., Dept. 851, Toledo 13. Ohio. 

LIVE baits of all kinds shipped 

Prompt—guaranteed alive. J 
42 








SINKER Molds—For Making Your own sinkers. Free 


mustrated booklet. Reading Instrument Co. 


FISH with ‘Red. Wigglers. 








LEADERPAKS—two for $1. .00 Postpaid 


oe pocket. 84 page tac kle. catalog inc juded. 


STOP Digging. W orms pop-up with our Gheateie Lure. 
_$1.00. G&D Corporation. Box 68C. 
IF you fish for pickerel, : 
five cents for Skiff Spinner 6 1 O 
field 2, Massachusetts. 

— Automatic Fish 





CHOIC E Red oni 1,000—$4.5 
_2,000— $20. 00: over 





5, 000— $4.00 1,000 





NELSON’ Ss ; flashing ‘panfish lure: 7 eines catches with 


ple Nelson Baits. St. Paul 2 
' Incomparable! —Sure- Bite Live Grubs. 
‘<anywhere Seeing’s Believing — 


me d A gga 200 postpaid ‘$1 00 





5G Montana Fishworms—200—81. 
1000—$4.50, postpaid. 
Mont: ana Fishworms., a 

an catch catfish. Send $1.00 for complete in- 
form ation and equipment i 27. 


"ISH VORM Culture—This booklet 
For Pleasure or Profit’’ tells how to tix beds indoors. 
— ors; small or commercial scale; 
to keep worms from crawling out: 
$1.00 postpaid. Tennessee 

, Box 265- H1, Nashville ‘ 
fishermen’s Sinkers 
Handled and Hinged Quality 
_ c Sakalowsae E. L. Sweet & Son. Tonawanda. N. 
FISH RMEN— Bass, 
Jack te hester's 








WAD-R-Ficte. Priven low cost device that affords all 

the advantages of a boat with new convenience, 
pleasure, comfort, mobility and safety for wading and 
floating fishermen. Details free. Penny post card to 
Wad-R-Flote, 22 N. lst St., Lafayette, Ind. 


BUILD fishing rods. tie fies. Instruction books: Fly 
tying, Lure Making 10c each. New Fly Dictionary 
20c. Send 35c for three Free Illustrated catalogue of 
kits and supplies. Wiltmarths. Roosevelt. New York 
CONOLON glass rod kits. no extras. handles tops 
mounted, low priced. guaranteed. Box 7758J. Kan- 
sas City. Mo. 
PS aa aes Red: 200—$1.00. 500—$2.25. 1000— 
50, 5000—$15.00. Prepaid. Pickwick Worm Gar- 
diem, Savannah. Tennessee 
NEW. -Book—‘ ‘How to Make Money With Night Crawl- 
ers.’ Tells all about feeding. breeding. packing 
shipping, selling. Send $1.00. Giant Worm Farm 
Liverpool, New York. 
‘FIRESIDE Fishing IV’'—elaborate rodbuilder’s hand- 
book. Illustrates 100 fresh. salt water packaged kits 
—build your own rod! Forty pages kits. components 
instructions, tackle—send 4—3c stamps for your copy 
Lumbard’s, *‘B.’’ San Marino. Calif 


1951 CATALOG 10c—Flies, Lures. Hooks, Fly Tying 
Lure, Spinner, Rod Making Materials, Nylon Coils 
Supreme Mfg. Company. Amarillo, Texas 


FISHING Worms (red color) Prepaid. 200 Worms 
$1.00. 500 Worms $2.25. Dealers write for special 
price On worms packed 100 to box. Wallis Worm 
Farm, Murray, Kentucky. 


ROD Building Kits—Special 6’ Spinning rod kit $9.95 
postpaid. Each kit complete with materials and in- 

structions. No tools necessary to finish your rod 
Folder on other Uslan kits on request. Uslan, Inc., 
Spring Valley, New York. 

FISHGALURE the scented liquid bait that fish cannot 
resist. $1.00 and $3.00 sizes. Write Station 1. Box 
1298t, Coos Bay. Ore 


FISHWORMS. Flint River Red Wigglers. Best quality 
Hand picked. 200—$2.00, 500—$3.00. Postpaid 
Dealers write for special prices. Flint River Worm 
Farm. Reynolds, Georgia 

MINNOW Killing And Preserving formula. Can't tell 
from live bait, keep perfect color. $1.00. Kaloren 
Co., 2731 S. Shore Dr., Milwaukee, Wisc 
FISHWORMS: (Special this ad) 200—$1.00 Large red 
w iggiers, lively, fish-gettin’. 500—$3.00; 1,.000— 
$4.50; 5,000— $20 00. Fast delivery. Postpaid. Happy 
Worms, .~ 3705, Baltimore 14, Maryland 


ROD Building Kits—Selected Bamboo sections and 
materials by Uslan. Send 25c for catalogue. prict 
refunded with first order. Angler's Service. Bardonia 
New York. 

RED Worms 100—$1.00; 1.000—$4.00. World's best 
bait, 1 lb. $1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Morninglory Worm Garden, 324 David Drive, Waco, Tex 
GLASS blanks. Casting, fly, spinning. Accessories, 
tackle for less. Box 564, Kansas City, Mo 
WEEDLESS Plugs at last! Green Frog Popper, Red 
Headed Diver, *,g Oz. Plastic boxed. Money-back 
guarantee. $2 00 each Postpaid. Free circular. Zam- 
bond Weedless, Owatonna, Minn 


26 FLY-TYING 


DICTIONARY Trout Fly patterns. Over 700 ties thor- 
oughly described. $1.00 postpaid, Materials catalog 
included. Catalog alone ,10c. Woodslore. Bradley 
3each 2, New Jersey 

MUSTAD Hooks. Write for list. The Stone Fly Com- 
pany. 19 Pleasant Street, Springfield 9. Mass 


FLY-TYERS! Best materials. low prices. Catalog 
Perry Lures. 241 Campbell. West Haven, Conn 


FLYTYING m erials, hooks, tools. rod blanks, Fluo- 
rescent materials. i illustrated Catalog. Reed 
Tackle, Mountain View 1. New Jersey 

QUALITY Fly Tying Materials Catalog Free. Patrick’s 
Fly Shop, 2237 Eastlake. Seattle. Wash 


THE greatest selection of “= -tying materials of the 
finest quality at lowest prices available only from 
E. Hille, Williamsport. Pa. Free 52 page catalog 
FREE listing imported hooks and quality materials 
James Brandon, 809 West Lake Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


FLY Tying Materials. Hooks, Nylon, Gut. Highest 
Grade. Professional Quality Only. Free Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle. Dept. B, Montrose. Calif 

















MUSTAD Hooks Fly-Tying Materials. Catalog 
Fly Dictionary 500 Patterns 50c. Cascade Tackle 
Company. Medford. Oregon. 


FLY Makers! 1951 catalog. Culver Lures Co., Dept 
05, 3227 Missouri Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri 
FINEST quality fly Tying Materials. New Low Prices 
Pest sin vege Fire Fuzz, Fire Chenille, Firelaquer. Free 
Satalog. Bennett Millard Fishing Tackle, Deposit 22, 
New York 


FLY Tying } Materials. Best imported China game cock 
necks, Free catalogue. Feather Lure Co.,. 32 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Newark. New Jersey 


27 TAXIDERMY 











MODERN Taxidermist Magazine, Greenfield Center 7. 
N. ¥Y. Devoted Entirely to Taxidermy. Methods. Ar- 
ticles, Photos. Trial year’s subscription $1.00 


FINEST, cheapest glass eyes: all Taxidermy Supplies. 

Big Catalog Free tush Postal. Elwood Company, 
Dept. 55, Omaha 2. Nebraska es 
DE — Gloves—your skins—ours. Finest ever! 
C. K. Wood Factory, OL. Johnstown, N. ¥ 








MAKING Fox Scarves $6.00 complete Game heads. 
rugs. fish. Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc 


29 MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR Leather Jacket renovated expertly. Free circu- 
lar. Berlew Mfg. Co.. Dept. 6. Freeport, N.Y 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Writes. engraves all Metals. $1.50 
postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 10511-A Springfield. Chicago 43 
LUCITE Plexiglas any size. masked, square foot 
2x 12) cost 1/16” $1.09. %,” $1.40. 3/16" 
$1.75, 1%” $2.08. Include 10% postage. Almac Plas 
tics. 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. New York 
HUNTING knife handcrafted in Finland from_ finest 
tool steel. 81%” over-all. Birdseye maple. Figured 
handle. Tooled leather sheath. Only $3.95. Norm 
Thompson, Field & Stream Outfitter. 5095-x S. W 
Barnes Rd.. Portland 5, Oregon 
DO Your Feet Hurt? You can’t enjoy hunting and fish- 
ing activities if you have tired and sore feet. Quick and 
easy relief for all foot problems. Guaranteed results 
Send for free foot health catalog. Vimulator Products. 
Dept H., 1009 Equitable Building. Portland 4. Oregon 














KNIFE Fighting? 
send $1.00. Russhill 
green Park 42, Illinois. 


MOU NTED Steer Horns 








“INTERESTING Mails *—25c keeps your mail box full 





GINSENG. Goldenseal : 
plants $5.00. Growing-selling instructions included 


214, Whittier, Calif 
Registered Pharmacist 


Ladson, Pittsburgh 6. 


CHARLAB pocket stove j 
tishermen buy on sight, 


BURIED Treasure—Uranium-Minerai Locators Lowest 
Prices—Time Payment Pian—Free Literature. 
Research Laboratory, . 
Any condition. Also broken 


34 Holland Blidg.. 
weighs to 350 lbs 
, 5634 Georgia Ave., /., Washington 11,D.C 
VATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
. oe or river. Ww rite for particulars. Aschert 





ANTIQUES & RELICS 
Arrowheads $1.00, Prehistoric 


’ Ancient Arrowheads $1.00. Fine Grooved 





ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


. na nt 
Free—Sheboygan Archery Company. 





AUTO TRAILERS 


Plans for all kinds. 
Jim Dandy, 125-O, Wausau, Wis 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
POLICE Wrestling. 


BUILD Your Own Trailer! 
trated Catalog 10c. 





Jiu-Jitsu, Boxing, Swimming. 


3003—OL. Beverly Hills 
ANGLING and hunting books—new, 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARTHWORM Breeding. Valuable bulletins on success- 


1 methods mailed free. Earthmaster System, 


FABULOUS Earnings—Fascinating pastime 
; Trees. New sensa- 

Box 355Z, Briggs Station, 

Angeles 48, Calif. 

START a Venetian Blind Laundry 


MAKE Money bluing guns. Complete instructions é 


boygan. Wisconsin 

A $100-A-MONTH hobby 
no meeting people 
i006-RL Elizabeth St., 
MAKE $10,000 yearly raising angora rabbit woo! for 


_Full partic ulars 25c coin. American Angora Com 





$2! 50 ‘WEEK "reposted: 
Successful Businesses. 





GN & Latin American Employment 
eign Service Directory” 
& Civilian Construction. 
Major Oil Listings, y 


gives Up-To-Minute Facts on 


application forms, Hot List Firms Hir 
Global Reports, P.O. Box 883 


EARN money se iling Cc hristmas and All- Occasion cards 
Samples 5 on approval 


. It’ s hot, sells for ; 





4Y making four sales daily! 


Concordian Shoes 


268-HA, Bridgeport 
NOVELTIES & GAMES 
7500 FUNMAKERS 





AL ASKA paintings reproduced on Greeting Car 
3 20 E 





OLD COINS & STAMPS 
77 eneral appre United States—2: 5c 


17-Z. Massachusetts iad 
(continued on page 110) 
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Conservation Pledge 


1 GIVE MY 
PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 


DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MY COUNTRY - ITS SOIL 
AND MINERALS. ITS 
FORESTS. WATERS 
AND WILDLIFE 





This pledge should be recited regularly 
by school children and by all patriotic 
groups to inspire every American to 
save our irreplaceable natural resources 


Adolescents and 
the Game Laws 


e have tried in this issue to 

solve a problem for a four- 

teen-year-old boy. It turned 
out to be something of a problem for 
us, too. The boy wrote to ask us 
whether he should turn in certain of 
his friends who violate the game 
laws. At the bottom of this page we 
regularly carry the slogan: ‘The 
Game-Law Violator is a Thief!” 

So what should we tell him? 

We asked four men for their views. 
Their answers, in the form of letters 
to the boy, appear on pages 26 and 
27. Of equal interest, we think, is a 
separate letter addressed to us by 
one of the men, a psychiatrist. 

“Unfortunately,” he writes, ‘my 
range of interests has not included 
a reading knowledge of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, though I know its good repu- 
tation. 

“IT assume from the slogan on your 
editorial page that you teach your 
readers that it is their responsibility 
to report violations to the proper au- 
thorities. You appear to be doing a 
very good job there, and it would 
seem to be the proper approach as 
far as adults are concerned. 

“However, you must go easy with 
adolescents. They are quite differ- 
ent. They have been called the near- 
est thing to the angels in the evolu- 
tion of their conscience, normally a 
slow and painful process. They fre- 
quently swing from one extreme to 
the other. Thus self-indulgence is 
followed by self-deprivation and by 
punitive self-accusations. So the ap- 
proach to them must be different 
from the approach to adults.” 

We've had a try at it, and we rec- 
ommend that you read “Should I 
Turn Them in?” 





Outdoor Life 





Duck Banding Yields Romantic Tales 


South American Indian village 

% of thatch-roofed huts in a re- 

* mote section of Colombia holds 
a small heap of numbered metal 
bands which flyway biologists of the 

J.S. Fish and Wildlife Service would 
like very much to get their hands on. 

For the strips of metal are duck 
bands, probably from ducks banded 
in this country or Canada. But the 
primitive Colombian Indians believe 
the ducks got their strange leg orna- 
ments from the gods, and so far they 
have turned down all requests from 
white men for even a look at the 
precious anklets. 

Eskimos living in the Canadian 
arctic 5,000 miles north of Colombia 
hold parallel beliefs. When an Eski- 
mo kills a goose wearing a leg band, 
either from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service or from the well-known Jack 
Miner sanctuary in southern On- 
tario—the latter carrying a brief 
quotation from the Scriptures—he is 


How to Have Moose 


t’s something to look out the win- 
dow in the morning and see a 
moose munching hay in the back- 

yard. This is not our backyard. It’s 
Eric Collier’s, and Mr. Collier has 
about the biggest back- 
yard we've heard of. 

In 1930 Mr. Collier 
(you’ve read his work 
in OUTDOOR LIFE) em- 
barked upon a hazard- 
ous adventure. As he 
puts it, he planted him- 
self upon 150,000 acres 
of wilderness in British 
Columbia, seventy-five 
miles from the nearest 
steel and thirty miles 
from the nearest neigh- 
bor, and tried to give 
back to the wilderness 
some of its original wildlife wealth. 

The muskrats had about disap- 
peared and the beavers had been 
gone for many years. He bought two 
pairs of beavers from the British 
Columbia game department and went 
to work. Now we have just received 
a letter from Mr. Collier. 











likely to take it to the nearest mis- 
sionary to learn its meaning, and 
many of the Eskimos believe the 
bands to be of divine origin. 

Duck hunters in the United States 
know more about bird banding and 
take a more realistic view. Banding 
is one of the important tools used by 
state and federal game men to find 
out more about waterfowl popula- 
tions, migration routes, nesting areas 
and wintering grounds, how long 
ducks and geese survive, and what 
percentage of the year’s hatch falls 
to the guns of hunters. 

As a sportsman, you have a vital 
role in this interesting and useful 
work. If you kill a banded duck next 
fall, report the number promptly to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. You will be supply- 
ing an important bit of information 
—and you may get a further reward 
for your trouble by learning some 
surprising facts about your bird. 


in Your Backyard 


“Today,” he says, “I have more 
than 200 beavers, and by building 
dams and reflooding marshes I have 
increased my muskrats into the thou- 
sands. The freshets no longer gallop 
insanely down to the 
ocean. The ducklings 
no longer paddle pite- 
ously in the mud. 

“T see far more moose 
than I see feliow men. 
It’s commonplace for 
several moose to bed at 
my back door. And 
sometimes when the 
mercury drops to 50 be- 
low, I slip these many 
moose a forkful or two 
of hay. I am sending 
you a photograph of 
one of my wilderness 
friends. Keep it for your desk.” 

We think it’s too good to keep to 
ourselves. It symbolizes about as 
exciting an adventure as we can 
imagine, and since we think you'll 
find this adventure fascinating too, 
we hope to have Mr. Collier tell you 
more about it in a future issue. 
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—Continued from Back Cover 


Sensational Offer 


TO READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE 












Allthe Glory of the Old 


Recaptured 


ERE is an amazing opportunity! 

Now you can bring into your home 
The Collected Works of ZANE GREY 
—in beautiful matched volumes, ‘“‘Golden 
West De Luxe Editions.” 

How proud you will be to display 
these volumes in this luxurious edition 
—now offered for the first time! Each 
book is gorgeously-bound in beautiful 
buckram and sturdy cloth. Yet, because 
of a tremendous first printing, these sur- 
passingly handsome volumes come to 
you for less than the price of ordinary 
books! 

Just picture them in your home—and 
imagine the world of pleasure they will 
open up to your family! The partial list 
that follows can give you only an inkling 
of the hours of thrills and adventure 
that await you: 

1. THE MAVERICK QUEEN. (Your first volume. See 
lescription on back cover. 

2. RIDERS OF THE PURPLE SAGE. 
old Utah—drenched with the 


The brave days of 
blood of fearless 








men who recklessly gambled their lives for ad- 
venture and gold! 

3. WILDFIRE. The te: mpestuous story of a great 
wild stallion, a fiery girl—-and the man who was 
strong enough to tame them both! 

4. ARIZONA AMES. He too! the law into his own 
hands—with a blazing six-shooter th spread 
terror in the hearts of the toughest ba en! 

5. SHADOW ON THE TRAIL. Breath-taking adven- 
tures of quick-shooting Wade Holden. and his 











i 
i 
! 
i 

Luxurious Books You'll Be Proud to Display! 
| Picture these magnificent books in your j 
;} home! Bound in handsome buckram i 
} cloth, in glowing shades of red, tan, and 
| blue. Stamped in genuine gold, with 
{ tinted page — colored Lge” dec- 
| orative head and foot bands. Truly superb 


books for eek lifetime } libeary? 





n Beautifu! 


—Continued from Back Cover 


that feel 
of the 
Grey’s thrilling pages. 

Here 


where 


so real 
breath 


you can the very 


Western plains in Zane 


West, 


survived: 


is the savage, primitive 
the 


where wild greed and passion struggled 


only strongest 


for power: where men and women rode 


roughshod over raw danger and threat- 


West—lIts Sweeping Actio 
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fights with the rawhide-tough cattle rustlers 
Crammed with gun-flaming action! 

6. ROGUE RIVER FEUD. Violence and death on the 
notorious Rogue River, where men stopped at 
nothing to win the high stakes of the rich salmon 
runs 

7. DESERT GOLD. Spine-tingling adventures of men 
and women crazed by the lure of fabulous riches 
8. WEST OF THE PECOS. There was no law west of 
the Pecos. Yet into this land of the lawless came 


a hard-riding, straight-shooting young man—wh« 
turned out to be a girl! 
9. THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS. Mighty epic of 
frontier warfare on the border, throbbing wit! 
rip-roaring excitement! 
10. CALL OF THE CANYON. Smashing drama _ of 


death and danger—racing to a climax that leaves 
you breathless! 

11. 30,000 ON THE HOOF. 
battles against screaming Indians and lawles 
rustlers in this gun- -bristling., action-packed story 
of bloody days in Old Arizona 
12. WILD HORSE MESA. A resolute 
capture a great wild stallion and 
into a storm of intrigue 

13. THE VANISHING AMERICAN. The gripping saga 
of a young warrior and a frontier girl, that brings 
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Ihe Thrilling Works of The Great LANE GREY/ 


IN THE NEW ‘‘GOLDEN WEST DE LUXE EDITION’’ 


You do not merely read these books; 


you share in these pulse-pounding ad 


ventures. 


No 


wonder 


over 


28, 


000,000 


copies of Zane Grey’s books have been 


sold! 


And 


now—for the 


first time— 


you can own his greatest novels in truly 
superb matched De Luxe Editions. 
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HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 


Send 


TION CARD. 


no money! 


Just 


mail 
This entitles you to examine the 


first volume in the Zane Grey ‘ 


Luxe E 
A copy of this book will be 
it will come a 
s complete 


charge, 


your ot 


There 
kind. 


tion. No reservation 
vance. Your 
come, first served. 


ditions.” 


special 
payme 


readers’ 
nt, plus 
and complete instructions on 


a te 


her beautifullv-bound v 


NOW, before you 
READERS SERVICE — —— 1000, One Park 


Avenue, 


New York 


1 “fee,” 
first book will come 


other 


no 


the 


RESERVA- 


‘Golden West De 


THE MAVERICK QUEEN 
sent at once. 
invoice for 
w cents 


With 
$1.89 
mailing 


how to get 


olumes 


SEND NO MONEY 


are positively no 


charges of any 


You need send no money with your reserva- 


“deposit” in ad- 


at once 


First 


Send in the Reservation Card 


mislay 


16, 


READER’S RESERVATION CARD 


this 


page! 


BLACK’S 





FIRST 
BOOK 
IS NOW 
READY 


Suite 1000 


BLACK’S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 


1 Perk Aveaue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in your generous 


offer to readers of this magazine-—the luxuriously-bound “Golden 


West De 


Luxe Editions” 


of Zane Grey. Send me at once the first 


% book, THE MAVERICK QUEEN. I enclose NO MONEY IN 


ADVANCE: 


but within one week I will send you only $1.89, plus 


a few cents mailing charge—and I will be entitled to receive each 


MAIL 


following handsome De Luxe volume as it comes from the press, 


at the same low price, sending no money in advance. (Books 


RESERVATION 
CARD 
AT 
ONCE! 


shipped in U.S.A. only.) 
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NOW—Yours to enjoy for a Lifetime! 


44 e 
| /THE 
HO can read Zane Grey’s tales and not be swept away 4 
by their colorful action, their breath-taking thrills, 4 
their blood-tingling excitement? Here are fearless, trail-blaz i 
: € . 2e¢ > =< , 
ing men and the women they fought for; ruthless de speradoes } One of the latest Zane Grey Westerns 
and trigger-quick outlaws. Here is the roar of blazing guns— } 
and the awe-inspiring silence of prairie and canyon. And all Hy} I 

Continued on Other Side South Pass, men made 

their own laws with flam- 


8 ee ee ee ee ee ee og ing guns. Men gossiped 
about Kit Bandon, the 
alluring **Maverick 
Queen.”’ Was she really 
the secret leader of that 
gang of rustlers? 

Linc Bradway aimed 

to find out. QOne night 
he saw. the Maverick 
Queen, riding like the 
wind . . . with a_ band 
of vigilantes after her! 
They were out to LYNCH 
her! Linc and; his pals 
gave chase. But they 
were outnumbered ten to 
OM@ ..- 
Here is the gun-blaz- 
ing climax of a fast- 
moving story that is 
jam-packed with ex- 
citement! 


n the roaring town of 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 54048 
(Sec. 34.9, P. L. & R) 

New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BLACK’S READERS SERVICE COMPANY 
SUITE 1000 
ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


28,000,000 Readers Have Thrilled to These Exciting Epic 


Included are these famoug works—all ishing American e Fighting Car 
complete; not a word has been omitted e The Hash Knife Outfit e The 
The Maverick Queen Riders of the terious Rider e Twin Sombr 
Purple Sage e Wildfire e Arizona Ames The Heritage of the Desert e W 
e Shadow on the Trail e Rogue River Union e Under the Tonto R 
Feud e Desert Gold e West of the ’ Roost e Shepherd of G 
Pecos e The Light of Western Stars e our Thunder Mountain e 1 
Call of the Canyon e 30,000 on the ast Man e The Man of the 
Hoof e Wild Horse Mesa e The Van- 





